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PREFACE 


Europe is the third of a scries of books issued under the 
general title “ Modern Geography ” which have been wrillen 
to meet the needs of pupils preparing for the School Certificate 
Examinations and other examinations of similar standard 
The first chapters are devoted to descriptions of the more 
general features of the geography of the continent as a whole 
In the remaining chapters each country is described m turn, 
due emphasis being hid on the regional aspects In a book 
dealing with a cootineot such as Europe where international 
problems and understanding are so closely related to facts of 
physical, racial and economic geography, it is natural that 
there should be special reference to such vital problems as 
those produced by the existence of “ minorities ” in many 
of the Danubian states If the teaching of geography is to be 
of real and lasting value then the pupils of to day must not 
only learn the facts of the human geography of Europe, but 
they roust be trained to apply those facts to the problems 
wh|ch they may have to consider as citizens of the future 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has been accorded 
rather more space than is usual in textbooks of this size 
It has been fell that, because of their geographical uniformity, 
the Russian Lands of Europe and Asia cannot logically be 
separated Fo^l this reason the U S S R has been described 
as a whole in relation to its physical, regional and economic 
geography This has been followed by a fuller treatment of 
the major economic regions of European Russia The more 
detailed treatment of Astatic Russia will be found in the 
volume on Asia 
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VI ; 

As in the c-ise of the preceding \olumes, numerous illustra- 
tions and diagnms should proNc to d>e a valuable and 
attractive feiture of the book %fany of the pictures will 
provide suitable subjects for discussion and form the basis of 
other appropriate exercises 

The authors are particularly indebted to Mr W Hannah, 
B Sc , of Crewe County Grammar School, for the great help 
which he has given at all stages during the preparation of 
ihis book They also offer their thanks to Norwegian Stale 
Railways Belgian Railways and Marine, Swiss Federal 
Railways, I-cs Pctits-Fils des Tois dc Wendcl, Swedish 
Travel Bureau, French Railwrays, ODLUT Brussels, 
Netherland Tourist O/Fice, Oflicial Tourist O/Bee, The Hague, 
Danish Tounst Bureau, Suomen Matkat. Polish Press 
Bureau, German Railways, Hungarian National Office for 
Tourism, Romanian Legation, Bulgarian Legation, Greek 
Legation, ENIT, Casa de Portugal, the Austrian State 
Travel Bureau and the Czechoslovak Legation 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 
In this edition modifications of the text have beca made 
to ensure that the authors’ aim of dealing with current inter 
national problems against their geographical background is 
constantly brought before the pupil The countries of Central 
Europe have therefore been considered within the " de facto” 
boundaries existing at the time of going to press and the 
chapters on Germany and Poland have been largely rewritten 
Amendments have been made to several of the diagrams 
and additional ones included These, it is hoped will 
provide suitable material for the discussion of many of the 
.Der.olexinjt.t)roblems confrontiii|> the.oeqoles of Eurqne 
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EUROPE 


CHAPTER I 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
The Prc*eminence of Ettrope 

Europe has been called the “most active of the conli 
nents “ on account of the volume of us trade and industries 
and the density of its population Europe occupies one 
fifteenth of the land area of the earth, but has one-quarter of 
the population i e nearly four times its share of people 
relative to the rest of the world Europe exceeds all other 
continents in the production of 29 products of rnajor im- 
portance which include uheat.oa(s r>e and barley, sugar, 
cattle, dairy produce and hides . sheep. «ooI, flax , coal and 
iron and many manufactured goods (Figs 1, 2 and 3) In 
comparison, it may be noted that North America leads in the 
production of ten major products (including maize, cotton, 
oi( and tobacco) , Asia in seven (including rice, silk, tea, 
rubber and tin) , South America in ti\o (coffee and linseed) , 
Africa in one (gold) , and Australia in none 
The trade of Europe, too. exceeds that of all other conti- 
nents, and so docs (he total output of manufactured goods 
Europeans have explored and colonised a large proportion 
of the land outside Europe, and to-day Europeans or people 
of European descent (including Americans) control 90 per 
cent of the earth s surface, and the European avilisaiion is 
responsible for nearly all the progress of the last few centuries 
The European leadin trade, manufactures, and interna tinnal 
affairs may be due to a number of causes — 

(1) Its position m lempenile latitudes vshich are neither too 
hot nor too cold to hinder progress 

(2) Its central position In ration to the land hemisphere 
and Its position relatise to the Atlantic Ocean and America 

cp» I 
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(3) The high proportion of habitable land Europe has 
little desert, a small proportion of mountain waste, and no 
areas of impenetrable forest such as the Amazon forest 

(4) The shape of Europe, viz a hrge peninsula composed 
of many smaller peninsulas, so that access to the sea is re- 
latively easy, and, moreover, sea influence ameliorates the 
climatic conditions, especially m the west 


(I) 


(2) 
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Fis I Wheat Fig 2 Coal Fig 3 Iron Ore Pre-war position 
of Europe as a producer m companson wiih other eontincols ^in 
RuUioiu of tons) 


(5) Its large supplies of coal and iron, and their relatively 
early exploitation 

(6) The mixing of European races resulting in a variety of 
energetic and inventive people 



SfWnm 3 

He Build of Europe 

Structurally, Europe consists of three major divisions with 
east to west trend (Fig 4) — 

(1) The Northern Mountains 

(2) The Central Lowlands 

(3) The Southern Mountain Systems comprising (u) the 
new fold mountains, te the Alpine system , (6) lower and 
older and block mountains (the Hercynian system) 
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(1) Tilt Northcrn Mountains —The northern moun- 
tain system includes the Urals, the mountains of Scandinavia, 
Spitzbergen, Iceland and the mountainous regions of North- 
Western Britain It is a region of ancient sedimentary, 
metamorphic and igneous rocks, which have been lowered by 
weathering and glacnl erosion The highest points reach 
8000 feet in the Dovre fjeld of Southern Norway Finland, 
although not mountainous, is composed of the same ancient 
rocks, and, structurally, should be included in this region 
The southern hmi t of (his area is marked by a line of depressions 
extending through the Skager Rak, lakes Vencr, Vetter, and 
Malar in Sweden, the Gulf of Finland, lakes Ladoga and 
Onega in Russia, and the White Sea 

(2) Thc CrNTRAL Lowland — The Central Lowland 
of Europe extends from Northern Trance and South Eastern 
England through Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Southern 
Sweden, North Germany, the Baltic States and Russia 
Narrowest in Belgium, it steadily increases in width eastwards 
Except in the northern half of Russia, it is everywhere com- 
posed of newer sedimentary rocks of Secondary or Tertiary 
age These may have been slightly folded and tilted as in 
Northern France and South East England, or else, as in North 
Germany and Russn, they are virtually undisturbed horizontal 
strata The general result is a plain of subdued relief and gentle 
slopes, mostly less than 500 feet above sea level but rising 
slowly to just over 1000 feet m the Valdai Hills of Russia 

(3) The Southern Mountain Systems — Structurally 
this IS the most complex division of Europe and consists of 
two distinct groups of mountains, (o) the new fold mountains, 
and (£>) the older block mountains • The relative positions 
of these two types of mountains are shown in Fig 4 

(a) The new fold or Alpine system (see page 19) consists of 
high ranges (rising to over 15,000 feet m Mont Blanc) 
which sweep in great curves from west to east across Southern 
Europe The mam line extends through the Cantabri^ 

• The whole system of late Devonian folding is known as the Hercynian 
System from the Harz Ml* where Ihey are typically exhibited The 
•wesmri snves fovTO «« ftaeiaee.ti s.wi 

fragments (Suess) 
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Mountains, Pyrenees Alps, Carpathians, Balkan Mountains 
and the Caucasus Mountains From this there arc two 
important bnnehes, (1) through the Apennines, Sicily, the 
Atlas Mountains of North Africa and the Sierra Neaada of 
South Spam and (2) through the mountains of Yugoslavia 
and Greece, the island of Crete and the Aegean islands to 
Asia Afrnor From carticst tiroes this mountain system has 
formed a great barncr to intercourse between tht Mediterranean 
and Northern Europe Hence, where breaks” (viz the Rhone 
valley) do occur they are of great importance as routes (sec 
Fig 78) 

(6) The second senes of mountains and plateaux in 
Southern Europe includes the Meseta of Spain, the Central 
Plateau of France, the Rhine Highlands including the Vosges 
and Black Forest, the Bohemian plateau, the Rhodope 
Mountains and the islands of Sardinia and Corsica These 
arc all much lower than the Alpine mountains and are composed 
of older rock They ore the fractured remains of an 
old mountain system (the Hercynian system) which existed 
in Europe before the Alps were raised The two senes of 
mountains exerted considerable mnuence upon each other 
Firstly, the sweeping curves of the Alpine ranges were de- 
termined by the resistance offered by the older highlands 
{e s note the southward bend of the eastern Alps and western 
Carpathians in relation to the Bohemian plateau) Secondly, 
the immense pressure of the Alpine folds against the older 
mountains caused the latter to be fractured In some cases 
the fractured areas were upliRed, and in others depressed so 
that all that now remains of the earlier system are detached 
plateaux and block mountains, sometimes separated by rift 
valleys (e g the Rhine nfl valley) (see Fig 60) Within the 
curves of the Alpine folds and between the fold mountains 
and the older block mountains are numbers of lowland areas, 
eg the plains of Andalusia and Aragon in Spain, the lower 
Rhone valley, the plain of North Italy and the Hungarian 
plain These were formed by subsidence during the mountain- 
building period, since when they have been filled with sediments 
and are now fertile plains The depression filled by the 
Medirerranean S'ea was probably formed by subsidence 
during this same period 



EFFECTS OF GLACIATION 
^The Etfects of fbe Ice Age in Europe 

The surface of rnucb of No/ther/j Europe has been greatly 
modified by glacial action during the Great lee Age During 
Chat period the climate of Europe was colder than it is to-day 
Accumulations of unmeltcd snow on the highlands of Scandi 
navia developed into great ice sheets which moved slowly 
southwards The southern limit to which the ice spread is 
marked approximately by a line from the Shannon estuary 
to London, and thence eastwards across the southern edge of 
the £uro{>ean Plain (o Moscow and north-eastward to the 
northern end of the Urals (see Fig 4) Broadly, the action 
of the ice sheets was twofold (a) erosion in the north and 
(h) deposition of the eroded material further south In the 
Northern Highlands of Europe the ice removed fbe soil and 
exposed the bare rock over large areas Mountains lost 
their ragged outliae and became rounded in contour valleys 
were deepened and lakes formed both by the scooping out of 
hollows in the rock (eg Finland) and by the damming of 
n>ers with morainic debris (eg m Sweden and Scotland) 
Further south m the European lowlands vast areas were 
covered with glacial deposits which concealed the structure 
of the land Such depositsareto be found in various parts of 
(he British Isles (eg Cheshire, Eist Angha and Central 
Ireland) The fertility of glacial soils largely depends on 
the nature of the rocks from which they were originally 
d*n\ed In Northern Germany, bordering the Baltic Sea are 
morainic accumulations forming tow bills (see Fig 51) There 
the sods are extremely infertile as arc many of the glacial sods 
of Central Russia The uneven and hummocky nature of 
morainic country hinders natural drainage and water (ends to 
collect m the hollows Hence these morainic regions are 
chametensed by numbers of small lakes and marshes eg 
East Prussia During the maximum extension of the ice, 
nvers flowing north across the European plain had their 
outlets blocked The water accumulated along the southern 
edge of the ice sheet and lakes of a temporary nature were 
formed The Pripet marshes on the Russo Polish boundary 
are a remnant of such a lake of the Glacial penod During the 
Ice Age, too, the glaciers of Switzerland were much more 
extensive and descended to lower levels than they do (o-day 
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Some of the lake^ of Switzerland and Northern Italy are the 
result of the damming of river valleys by morainic deposits 
(eg Lake Garda) 

The Climate of Europe 

The charaiterislic features of the climate of Europe, viz 
the absence of large ureas of scanty rainfall and the relative 
equability of all European countries except Russia, are largely 
due to three factors 



Fig 5 To Showtjie Posmov or THE BumsK Isles wmiiN THE “Golf 
OF WiMTER Warmth “ 


(1) The long eastward extensions of the sea (a) along the 
north to the Gulf^of Finhnd, and (6) along the south to the 
Black Sea Because of this the induence of the sea is felt 
in Eastern Europe away from the open Atlantic 

v'f2) The west to east arrangement of highland and lowland, 
which allows the penetration of rain-beanng winds from the 
Atlantic These winds also help to reduce the range of 
temperature 






shows the flautcss of the Eujcpean 
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/(S) The abnormal warmth of the waters of the North 
Atlantic The January isotherm of 32® F makes a great bend 
north of the British Isles, enclosing the region generally known 
as the “ Gulf of Winter Warmth ’’ The general effect of the 
warmth of the Atlantic is to raise the winter temperatures of 
North-Western Europe well above the average for the 
latitude (see Fig 5) 


Isotherms 

The general direction of isotherms in summer in Europe is 
from west to east, bending slightly northwards in Eastern 



Fig 6 Snow HOW Range op Temperature Increases wnH 
1>I3TANCE ERCM SEA 


Europe, and so showing a gradual increase in summer tempera- 
tures with increasing distance from the sea The 50“ F. isotherm 
passes through Northern Norway and Northern Russia, where 
it marks the southern margin of the Tundra The isotherm 
of 70“ F. runs west to east through the heart of Central Europe, 
so that all Southern Europe has average summer temperatures 
aboi e 70“ F. The central areas of the three southern peninsulas 
(viz Spam, Southern Italy and Greece) have average summer 
temperatures exceeding 80" F. 
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The January isotherms of Europe offer a staking contrast 
to those for July, m ihal over ihc tvhoJe of peninsular Europe 
they tend to run north and sooth This is due to tv>o facto ti- 
the continental cold to the east, and the abnormal ocean 
warmth to the west. The course of the 32“ F should be care- 
fully noted It shows that Cornwall, m January, ts as warm 
as the south coast of France, and that Iceland is as warm as 
the northern shores of the Black Sea, in spite of the fact that 
Iceland is about 1500 miles farther north than the Black Sea 
In winter temperatures decrease rapidly eastwards, with a 
corresponding increase in the range of temperature The 
eastward increase m range of temperature is shdwn by the 
following figures and by Fig 6 


t 
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I.4S0 

66* r 
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. 2.100 

wr 

12*1 
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U should be noted that the summer tcmpcralures incrcsse 
more slowly eastward than the winter temperatures decrease, 
showing that the »ca has n greater moderating effect in winter 
than in summer. 

If the January isotherm of 32*1'. and the July Isotlierm of 
70* F. are drawn on the same map, four distinct temperature 
regions result which arc shown in Fig. 7. They are (e) the 
north-w-est. With s-try low ranges of temperature, mild winien 
and cool summers, (ft) the souib-west, w^I^ mild winters ard 
hot summers, (e) the north-east, with coU winters and cool 
summers, and (j)ihc sos.^*eas«cro region with the greatest 
ranges of ternpcraiurc, co^ wmten ard hot 
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Rainfall 

In genera], the rainfall of Europe decreased from the norlh- 
west, where the mountainous areas of Britain have nearly 
200 inches of ram per annum, to the south east where the regions 
between the Black and the Caspian Seas have less than 10 
inches annually The only other region of low rainfall m 
Europe is m the north of Russia, in the cold lands of the 
tundra, where the annual precipitation is also less than 
lOmches The distribution of rainfall isdctcrmrned byseveral 



factors, (I) the winds, (2) the seasonal changes of pressure on 
the continent of Europe, and (3) the relief 
In Winter the whole of Europe lies in the track of the westerly 
winds and their attendant depressions The heart of the 
continent is however, a region of high pressure due to intense 
cold (Fig 8) This wedge of high pressure divides the de 
pressions from the Atlantic into two streams, (I) one of which 
travels north of the high pressure zone along the coast of 
Norway, and (2) the other south of the high pressure zone 
along the Mediterranean Thus ram falls over the whole of 
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thenorth west margins of the contioent and in Mediterranean 
countries, but the interior of Europe, except on mountain 
ranges, has little rainfall 

In sununer, owing to the migration of the world pressure 
belts therlorth of Europe is under the influence of the wester 
lies, and the Mediterranean area is a region of relatively high 
pressure and of north easterly winds The east of Europe is 
however, a region of low pressure to which the depressions 



of the Atlantic are attracted (Fig 9) The Mediterranean 
lands receiving no Atlantic winds have a very low summer 
rainfall in the north, and an almost completely dry on the 
sourthem margins The north western coastal areas of 
Europe again have rainfall brought by the depressions The 
interior of Europe instead of being dry as in winter, has a 
moderate rainfall, partly due to the passage of depressions 
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Fig 9 SuMWR Conditions is CimoK 


from Ihe Atlantic and partly due to convecl on The summer 
rainfall decreases steadily eastwards towards the Caspian Sea 

Thus in Europe there are five rainfall zones {Fig 10) — 

(1) The north western regions which have heavy rain 
falling throughout the year but with a maximum in autumn 
and winter 

(2) The Mediterranean area with moderate winter ram 
and light or scanty summer rain 

(3) The interior of Europe with moderate to hght summer 
rainfall but with heavier rainfall in mountainous regions 

(4) The tundra \nth scanty rainfall and a summer maxi 

mum s 

(5) The regions near the Caspian Sea with scanty rainfall 
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The VegetatioQ of Europe 

Little of the original vegetation of Europe remains to day, 
for during the long centunes of development and settlement 
man has cut down the forests and cultivated the land The 
greater part of tfie continent was originally covered by cool 
temperate forests both deciduous and con^rous 
Except where highland areas break the continuity Europe 
can be divided into six vegelaijon zones (Fig H) 
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(!) In the north of Russia is a narrow strip of tundra 
(cold, almost treeless plains), where the principal segctalion Is 
mosses, lichens, berry-bearing bushes, and occasional stunted 
birch trees. 



(2) South of the Tundra is a broad belt of Coniferous 
Forest, extending through Scandinavia and Russia roughly 
north of a line from Oslo through Leningrad to the southern 
end of the Urals. Near Ufa a large area of this forest 
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IS stiH uncleared and is an important source of timber, wood 
pulp etc The chief trees of this belt are pine, fir, spruce, 
larch etc 

(3) South and west of the Coniferous Forest belt is the 
deciduous forest belt, lying between the Oslo Ufa line and a 
line from North Spam to Ufa Most of this forest belt has 
been cleared but it was ongmally a wedge shaped area narrow 
mg eastwards along 55® north to the southern end of the 
Urals where if ended Within this area conifers replace 



Fig 12. The Recion!i or Eleope 


deciduous trees on highland areas (tg the Dlacl ToTesi), 
and on porous or sandy soils (eg the LUneberger Heath in 
Germany or the forests of Fontainebleau near Pans) 
Since the conifers grow in the least productive areas there are 
still large uncleared tracts, especially on mountain slopes 
The principal trees of the deciduous type arc oak, ash, elm, 
poplar, alder, willow, beech, etc 
(4) In the Mediterranean bnds the natural vegetation is 
of the broad leaved evergreen tvpe, including the laurel, myrtle, 
olive, etc , wiih conifers, such as cedan and cypresses. 
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(5) South of the deciduous forest belt m Russia is a vast 
grassland area extending southwards to the shores of the 
Black Sea This is the steppe land, and a small area similar 
m type is found in the Hungarian plains 

(6) East of the River Volga theslcppe lands becomedncr and 
gradually merge into semi deserts of the Caspnn depression 


/ TTie Natural Regions of Europe 

Europe can be divided into a number of major natural 
j regions based on considerations of relief climate and vege- 
* tation The extent of the natural regions of EuTope are shown 
in Fig 12 

' The Tundra (Fig 13) — ^Broadly speaking, the southern 
limit of the tundra is the July isotherm of 50^ F, the north- 
ward limit of tree growth The summers are shgrt and cool 
(below 50“ F), and the winterslong and cold (below 32“ F and 
often below 0“ F) The summerdays are long, and the period 
of continuous daylight increases northward from the Arctic 
Circle The winter days are short, with periods of continuous 
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darkness at midwinter The rainfall is scanty usually less 
than 10 inches annually Most of the precipitation falls in 
the summer !n winter the snow accumulates and tends 
to give an erroneous impression of the amount of winter 



S.In 

Tm: SaiRtcKHoiiv Switzeuland 


Th s view illustrates some of the cbatacttnstic features of the southern 
system of fold mountains (the Alpine System) Notjeetheuneven skyline 
the sharp pinnacles the snow on the nprer levels the giacer flowing 
through a Urge U "-shaped valley w alpme meadowlands and the 
scattered huts of the summer farms 
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precipitation The tundra is covered for the most part with 
mosses and lichens, but on sunny south-facing slopes there is 
a wealth of brightly-coloured flowers, saxifrages, pol>anthus, 
etc, in summer In other localities are short bcrry-bcanng 
bushes {eg bilberries, whortlcbcrncs), while along the 
course of the rivers there arc often stunted birch trees In 
these regions agriculture is impossible because of the shortness 



and coolness of the summers and because the ground is 
frozen for more than half the year 

^ The Cool Temperate Western Margin Type (Fig 14) — 
This includes the west of Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
North West France, North Spam, the British Isles and Iceland 
The outstanding features of the climate of this region are 
tfie excessxru wimWi'A ^ mwfwwid wak 

average for the latitude, the small range of temperature, the 
humidity and the cloudiness Average winter temperatures 
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do not fall below 32® F , and average summer temperatures 
are everywhere below 70® F Ram falls at all seasons, but 
the maximum precipitation is in autumn and winter The 
amount of rainfall vanes from 200 inches in mountainous 
districts {eg Snowdonia) to 20 inches {eg at the mouth 
of the River Thames) in sheltered plains 
The natural vegetation has, for the most part, been cleared 
for agriculture, but oiiginally these lands were covered with 
forests of deciduous trees eg elm, poplar, oak, ash, beech 



Conifers replace deciduous trees on the cooler highlands 
and in regions of light sandy soils, eg the forests of Fon 
tamebleau near Pans 

TffE CtWL Tcmperate Cevtral Akcas or SiBOtMN Type — 
Europe this region, because of its extent, can be con- 
veniently suWivirfed into — 

(1) The truly continental area of Russia (Siberian Type) 

(2) The lands bordering the Baltic Sea (Baltic Type) 
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(3) The lands of Central Europe north of the Mediterranean 
{Central European Type) 

(I) The continental area of Russia (lying roughly north of 
the latitude of Kiev) is a region of hot summers and very cold 
winters (20° F toO°F)(Fig 15) The rainfall is light, averag- 
ing about 20 inches annually, and it falls mainly in the summer 
The vegetation consists of unbroken stretches of coniferous 
forest in the north but further south the original deciduous 
forests have largely been cleared for agnculturc 



Fig 16 Baltic Type Kauninorao (Koniosscro) 


(2) The Baltic Region is really a region of transition 
between the western marginal lands and the continental areas 
(Fig 16) It IS neither so wet nor so equable as the western 
margin, because U lies further from the open Atlantic But, on 
the other hand, because of the inland penetration of the North 
and Baltic Seas, it has more rain and less extreme temperatures 
than the heart of Russia Again, whereas western Europe has 
a winter maximum of rainfall, and the Russian plains have 
summer rain, the Baltic lands have rainfall evenly distributed 
throughout the year, but often with a summer maximum 
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(3) The Central European region is very similar to the Baltic 
region.exceptthat the summer temperatures are higher(Fig 17) 
The Warm Temperate Western Margin or Mediter- 
ranean Type — The Mediterranean region includes all the 
lands bordering the Mediterranean Sea, with the exception of 
Central Spain, the Po Basin, and the interior of Greece and 
Yugoslavia The climates of these three regions are not 
characteristically Mediterranean in type, and will be discussed 
separately 

The Mediterranean region has hot summers (over 70“ F) 



Fig 17 Centmi, EuRortAN Tyh Vienna 

and over 80° F away from the sea as in Southern Italy The 
winters are warm, averaging about 50° F Rauifall u mainly 
in the Winter months, and vanes from 30 inches on the northern 
shores to 10 inches in the sooth The region around Trieste 
has an abnormally heavy rainfall, viz 80 inches annually. 
In the north of the Mediterranean zone there is usually one 
summer month without ram, but in the south, as in Tripoli, 
there may be as many as seven dry summer months The 
climatic conditions also change from west to east, the range of 
temperature increasing, and tbetotalannual rainfall decreasing 
from Gibraltar to Palestine 
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The natural vegetation may be classed as broad leaved 
evergreen forests The trees are compact and woody, and the 
leaves often ihiclc and glossy The characteristic trees and 
shrubs are cork oak, olives, pines, cedars, cypress, laurels, 
myrtles, etc There is little rich pasture land, for the summer 
drought prevents the growth ofluscious green grass 
Three regions have already been noted as not conforming 
exactly to the Mediterranean type of climate — 
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Fig 18 Mediterranean Type Palermo 

/ (a) Central Spam is a dry plateau subject to extremes of 
temperature 

(fc) The mountains of Yugoslavia are subject to greater 
extremes of temperature than the true Mediterranean areas 
(c) The Northern plain of Italy has ram in summer 
(conveclional) as well as in winter and it also has greater 
extremes of climate, because it is cut off from the tempering 
influences of the sea by Uie Apennines 
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The Waraj Temperate Comtinental Area or Steppe 
Typb (Fig 19 ) — This tegioa laciudes the plains of Southern 
Russia, the plains of the lower Danube in Romania, and the 
mountain-girt plains of the Middle Danube Valley, e g Hun 
gary and North Eastern YugosJavii 



FIs t9 Sttrre Ttpe. Saratov 

Far removed from sea influences, these are regions of great 
extremes of temperature The average summers are hot, 
usually over 701F inJuly Thcaverage January temperatures 
are below freezing point (32® F) The rainfall i^Jight and 
usually below 20 Inches, falling mainly m sprmg and early 
summer East of the Black Sea and around the north of the 
Caspian Sea the rainfaU is scanty, and the region is one of 
very poor steppe or sejm diesert 
The natural vegetation is grass, for the rate of evaporation 
during the hot summers is hi^ and there is insufficient ground 
water for the growth of trees Along the rivers, however, 
willows, poplars, alders, etc, are sometimes to be seen 



CHAPTER II 

GENERAL ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
THE RESOURCES OF EUROPE 


Agriculture 

Three important agricultural zones may be distinguished 
in Europe, but naturally there will be considerable overlapping 
at their edges They arc — 

(1) The Mediterranean region 

(2) The North West of Europe and the North Central 
Lowlands 

(3) The Eastern Lowlands 

(1) The Mediterranean region, with Us dry, sunny summers, 
produces Urge quantities of fruit, viz olives oranges, lemons, 
peaches, apricots, pomegranates, almonds, chestnuts, etc 
Wheat and barley are important cereal crops, but maize is 
also grown, and even nee in irrigated areas (e g the valley of 
the River Po) Because of the summer drought and high 
temperatures there are few rich green pastures, and cattle 
rearing and dairy produce arc unimportant, but large numbers 
of sheep and goats are reared on the dry pastures of the 
mountain slopes, especially in Spam and the Balkan peninsula 

(2) The agricultural lands ofNorth West and North Central 
Europe are mainly concerned with rotation farming, each 
farm producing a variety of crops In the regions nearest to 
the Strait of Dover, viz South East England, North France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Western Germany farming 
IS highly intensive, so that the biggest possible agricultural 
return is obtained from the land Eastward the farming 
becomes less intensive, and gradually mei^es into the region 
of the eastern plains Temperate cereals, viz wheat, oats, 
barley and rye, are all cultivated, and the highest average 
yields of wheat per acre in the world are obtained , m Denmark 
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40 bushels per acre, Belgium 37, Netherlands 36, England 32, 
and Germany 32 

Flax IS grown for its fibre, especially in North France and 
Belgium, and sugar beet production is also of outstanding 
importance The use of beet pulp for cattle feeding is an 
important feature of the agricultural economy Not only 
docs this region produce great quantities of a variety of crops 
but It includes also some of the highly organised dairying 
regions of the world Denmark, Belgium and Holland have 



Tif JO. rc«or* — Thcnorthcrjiliirnliof »kh«l vine, and olive cutuvaiion. 


more cattle per square mile thin anv other countnes, and their 
output of dairy produce for use in the neighbouring industrial 
area* ii extremely high In these prodiiciisc countnes sheep* 
rearing ts of minor importance, except on the highlands of 
the British Isles, which base more sheep (250) per square mile 
than any other country In the world 
01 Fastward through Poland there is a gradual change m 
the type of farming, until in the Russian plains rotauon 
farming gives phee to what is virtually one-crop farming 
This tcndeircy tow-anJs limited production is partly the result 
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of the short summers The pnncipal crops are rye and flax 
in central Russia and wheat Anther south The one-crop 
system leads to poverty and a low standard of livinc and to a 
poor yield per acre (eg 10-12 bushels per acre as compared 
with over 30 in Western Europe) Thcagricultural organisation 
of the Russian plains has however changed considerably since 
1928 (see Ch XXI) ^ 

Miaerah and Indnstnes 

Europe produces roughly one-half of the mineral wealth of 
the world The importance of mining is sometimes over 
fookeit because it is overshadowed by the great development 
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of manufactures and commerce wrhicb are the result of the 
abundance of minerals 

Coal. — Europe produces about SO per cent of the world s 
coal Ifi genera! the most important coalfields of Europe 
(outside Britain) are situated along the southern edge of the 
great European Plain where the newer rods of the plain meet 
the older rocks of the highlands (Hercynian system) This 
line of coalhelds (Fig 21) includes— (1) the coalfields of 
North France (2) Ikigium (3) the Catnpine coalfield of South 
Holland (4) the Ruhr coalSekI (5) the Saxony coalfield and 
(6) the Silesian coalfields Apart from these there is an 
extensive coalfield in the south of the Russian Plain (Donetz 
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Scene at an Iron Mine at IUyance in Lorraine 
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basin) and other smaller areas in the Saar Oisin of Western 
Germany, the mirpina of the <%ninil plateau of Trance, 
and North Spain 

Iron Orf — ^The four outstanding regions of iron ore 
production arc in — 

(1) North Spam, near Riibao 

(2) Lorraine, in eastern France 

(3) Southern Sweden, around Dhnnemora 

(4) Northern Sweden aiGcIiis'nra 

(2) Knvoi Rop, Kursk and Magnitogorsk in Russia 
The first regions export their ores to the sarious coalllelds 

GnitR MtstRALS — Europe also produces large quantities 
nf other minerals, vir oiJ m the Caucasus, the Urals and 
Romania , zinc in South Roland . lend and mercury in Spam , 
platinum and copper in the Urals potash in Germany, 
sulphur in Sicil> and aluminium ore (bauxite) in South 
Frxnee In proportion to her area, Europe produces more 
than four limes her share of more than half the important 
minerals, but her supplies of gold, silver, tin and nickel are 
insignificant 

Industries 

The greatest manufacturing region in the wor{d is centred 
In North West Europe on the coxlficlds of — (1) Britain (2) 
North Ffance, (3) Belgium, and (4) Germany and the neigh 
bourmg regions The industries include not only iron, steel 
and other mcial goods of every description, but textiles (silk, 
cotton, linen, svool and rayon) pottery, glass and industries 
basni on agriculiiirc, such as the refining of sugar, the dis 
lillation of alcohol, etc 

There arc also a number of industrial regions distant from 
the coalfields, where manufacturing has developed because of 
the use of hydro-electricity as a source of power Such 
districts are — (I)’^he north plain of Inly, (2) Switzerland, 
(3) Scandinavia 

Lesser manufacturing distncis are centred around Barce 
Iona, Lyons and Warsaw 
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It should be noted that great industrial changes ha\e taken 
place in Russia and that (1) the Moscow region (2) the 
Donetz region and (3) the Southern Urals must now be 
included among the major manufacturing regions of Europe 

THE MAIN HIGHWAYS OF EUROPE 
Ocean Routes 

Europe is well served by ocean routes to all parts of the 
world nils IS due — (I) to the industrial activity of Europe, 



Lumbering is one of the most important occupat ons m the forested 
countries of northern Europe viz Norway Sweden Finland and 
northern Russ a Th s peture shows the logs which have been floated 
down the I ver to the sawm II 

which producesfllargesurplusofgoodsfor export and a need 
for the importation oflargequantities of food and raw materials 
(2) To the peninsular shape of Europe which gives all 
countries except two access to the sea and even those 
Switzerland and Hungary are linked to the sea by inter 
nationalised rivers 
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(3> To Ihe miJdnws of Ibe maters because of wiiicft the 
large majority ofvEuropean ports are ice free throughout 
the year The only ports closed by ice are those on the 
Baltic coasts and on the shores of (he Black Sea (all of which 
can be kept open most of Ihe winter by means of icebreakers) 
and Archangel on the While Sea The most northerly port 
of Russia Alexandrovsk, is completely ice free because of 
the warming effect of the North Atlantic Drift which flows 
along the northern coast of the Kola Peninsula 



Fig 21 The PwxaEAL Main Railway Roinu or Eogore. 
These rmita shooM he fotlowed on a relief map 

Railway Roates 

As IS to be expected, tbe mam trunk railway routes of 
Europe are controlled by tbe relief As far as possible they 
follow the lowlands and nver valleys, using natural gaps 
Bat the Alps are a difficult bamer between North and South 
Europe and the crossing of (hem involved the bonng of long 
tunnels, viz the Simplon, Mont Cenis, Lotschberg and 
St Gotthard tunnels (see Fig 78) 

Pans IS the great western centre from which all the mam 
routes radiate (Fig 22) The pnnapal ones are — 
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(1) The route to Cahis Dover London nnd the remainder 
of Britain 

(2) The Sud Expressroutc wjiichcrosscslhewcstcrnlow 
lands of France to Bordeaux thenee passioBround theuestern 
end of the Pyrenees to reach Madrid Lisbon an^ Gibraltar 

(3) The ?LM route (Paris-L>ons Mcdilerrantc) to the 
Mediterranean which follows a tributary of the ^emc (the 
River Yonne) and crosses the C6lc d Or by u pap to Dijon 
From Dijon southuards it follons the Rhone corridor to 
Marseilles This is probably the most important railway 
route in Europe for by using it passengers from Norihcm 
Europe can pick upcastern bound ships at Marseilles and thus 
not only save time but avoid the stormy journey across the 
Bay of Biscay 

(4) The routes to Italy Tlic first main route is the same as 
(y)ashra5D>jon \^heaceihcToviccr{>ises)hc}uraMovntam 
This route then crosses the Alps by the Lotschberg and 
Simplon tunnels to Milan whence routes ridiate to Rome nnd 
Bnndisi A second route to Italy follows the Saone valley to 
Lyons and crosses the Western Alps via the Mt Cents tunnel 
to Turin 

(5) The Orient Express rouie This is probably the most 
spectacular of all European routes as it links up the capital 
cities of many countries From Pans it follows the Marne 
valley and goes IhrougU the Saveme gate north of the Vosges 
Mountainsio Strasbourg TbcnceilcrosscsSouthernGcrmany 
and reaches Vienna via the Ausirnn gate between the Bohemnn 
plateau and the Alps Following the Danube valley it passes 
in turn through Budapest and Belgrade South of Belgrade 
It follows the Morava valley through Nish crosses the water 
shed to Sofia and then descends the Mantza valley as far as 
Adrtanople whence it continues -south cast to Constantinople 
An extension of this greit route i e the famous Bagdad 
railway through South Western Asia to Basra on the Persian 
Gulf was part of a great scheme to give quick rail communi 
cation between the industrial areas of North West Europe and 
the Far East 

(6) The great route of the North European plain wh eh 
runs from Pans through Berlin and Warsaw to Moscow where 
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t£ JrnJcs up «-i£h the Trans Siberian raiJway From the point 
of view of relief this is the easiest of all the routes 

All these routes should be carefuUv followed on a phj'Sical 
map, so that their relation to the relief may be fulij realised 

Ainvais 

The capitals of all the western countries of Curopc are 
linked b> air routes and services now exist between the 
pnncipal cities within these countries Prestwick Shannon 
and London arc the mam airports in Britain used for irans 
Atlantic flights The position of Iceland on the great circle 
route to North America has considerably increased the 
importance of that island Lisbon has also become a 
prominent baseforserx ices between Europe and the Americas 
The countnes with overseas empires particularly Britain, 
France and Holland, mamum regular senices for passengers 
and mails between the homchnds and the chief centres 
withm thetr empires 

POPULATION IN EUROPE 

Distribatlon 

The distribution of populauon iq Europe vanes according 
to relief, climate, and agnculiural and industnal development 
In companson with its size. Europe has greater population 
than any other continent, /e its averace density of popu- 
lation js higher than that of the other continents. This 
population IS, however, unevenly distributed, so that there 
are some areas which are almost uninhabited (rg the 
mountains of Norway^ ard others with a phenomemJ 
density of population, as for examp'e, the Belgian coalfield 
(Fig. 23) There arc three types of regions with a scanty ^ 
population of Jess than 26 people per square mile, vu- — 

' (o) The Tundra, where low icmperaturcs rcurd dcvelopmerL 
(6) Mountainous areas which are wild, damp and inacces- 
sible, e c the rrountams of Scandinavia and the hicher parts of 
the Alps. Carpathians and Caucasus Mountains 
(e) Tbe semi and lands of Sooth East Russia, where lack of 
moisture hinders production and settlcnent 
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Dense population (o\er 256 per square mile) is assoaated 
wth the industnal areas and snth the most fertile lowlands 
where intensise agnculture is practised 

The principal areas of dense popuhlion are — 

(1) A narrow stnp extending from the Ukraine (South 
Russia) westwards along the soutbeni edge of the European 
Plain to Belgium and Northern France (Fie 23) This region 
approximates to the bne of coalfieids, and the density of 
population IS due to the industrial development and the 
intensive agnculture of the immediate neighbourhood 

(2) A second belt of dense population extends from the 
mouth of the Rhine southwards up the Rhine valley to the 
north of Switzerland This is due to the importance of 
the river as a natural highway and (he aencultural wealth 
of Its valley 

(3) The northern plain of Italy and portions of the coastal 
plains of peninsular Italy, especially around Florence, Rome 
and Naples. This conceniralion is partly due to industnal 
development, and partly to intensive acnculture 

(4) The Douro plains of Portupl atonnd Oporto, due to 
intensive agnculture and vine cultivation. 

(5) North Eastern Spam around Barcelona, an important 
rnnufacliinns centre 

(6) The Rhone valley from Dijon southwards, an area 
associated with vine culiivation and the industrial centres of 
Lyons and Marseilles 

Within the areas outlined above arc a few special regions 
where the population exceeds 512 per square rule These 
are — 

(1) The FranccvBefgian coalfield 

(2) The Ruhr valley 

(3) The Saxofl) coalfield 

(4) Most of the southern half of Holland 

(5) Portions of the North Italian plam. 

With the exception of Holland all these regions are highly 
indnsinalised 
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in addition to the above alt the principal cities, such as 
Pans, Vienna, Hamburg, Naples, Zurich, Barcelona, L>ons 
and Marseilles, are centres of small areas of extremely dense 
population, due to the attraction of people to the industries of 
those cities 

It IS noteworthy that only three countries, viz England, 
Belgium and Holland, have an average density of population 
exceeding 500 per square mile for the vholc country This 
IS due to a combination of industrial development and 
scientific agriculture, and, in Holland, to the great fertility 
of the alluvial soils and the absence of large unproductive areas 


The People of Europe 

In Europe there are three important subdivisions of the 
white race known as — (1) the Nordic people, (2) the Mediter- 
ranean people, and (3) the Alpine people It is beyond the 
scope of this book to discuss the origin of these peoples, but 
It may be noted that the generally accepted idea is that they 
drifted westward into Europe from the plains of Central Asia 

(1) The Nordic people arc tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
fair-complexioned people with long skulls They are found 
in the North-Western parts of Europe, m Denmark, North 
Germany, Holland, Scandinavia and Britain Their character- 
istics are their inventive genius and ihcir energy and ability 
to plan and carry through grent schemes 

(2) The Mediterranean people also have long skulls, but 
they are shorter in stature, dark of hair and complexion, and 
brown eyed They arc found in all the countries bordenng 
the Mediterranean Sea, but also occur in small numbers in 
the west of Ireland and the west of Scotland, possibly the result 
of settlement by the early Phoenician traders In these 

* people the poetic and artistic fempwament is highly developed 

(3) The Alpine people are medium to dark in colouring, have 
broader skulls, and are more sturdily built than the Nordic 
and Mediterranean types Their salient characteristics are 
patience, perseverance and a capacity for hard work They 
are found chiefly m the mountainous areas of Central and 
Eastern Europe 
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In the west of Europe, in France. Britain, the Netherlands 
and Western Germany these races have intenningled, produc- 
ing a strong racial combination which is one of the major 
faclots underlying the high standard of development and 
progress of the region 

The Slavs of Astern Europe are a branch of the Alpine 
race Dunng their westward migration the Slavs divided 
into two mam streams One followed the route to the north 
of the Carpathians where they formed the north Slav group 
which includes the Czechs, Slovaks, Moravians, Ruthenians 
and Poles 

The stream following the route south of the Carpathians 
formed the South Slav group of the Balkan countnes, and 
include^ Croats, Slovenes, Slavonians, Serbs and Bulgarians 

In the Hungarian plains, separating the North and South 
Slavs are the Magyars of Hungary, descendants of steppe 
peoples from Asia Practically the whole of the Russian 
plain IS inhabited by Slav peoples, but to the north the Lapps 
and Finns, and to the south, the Turks, show some traces of 
Mongolian ongin 

The political divisions of Europe do not coirespond to 
these racial groups, but. by the Treaty of Versailles (1919) the 
limits of the new Danubian states were fixed as far as possible 
by the racial distribution Thus, as far as was practicable, all 
areas where Czechs formed a majority of the population 
were included in the former state of Czechoslovakia This 
plan, at hrst sight, seemed ideal, but the regions occupied 
by racial groups do not necessarily coinade with convenient 
ccononuc or geographical units, and also powerful imnonties 
of peoples of other nations are included within the same 
political area It is the existence of these strong minorities 
in the countnes of Central and South-Eastern Europe that 
has given nse to recent political problems 



CHAPTER 111 

THE COUNTRIES OF THE NORTH-WESTERN 
MARGINS OF EUROPE: (1) FRANCE 
The Position of France and Her Frontiere 

The countries of North-Western Europe arc France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Norway They are 
grouped together because, except for the south of France, 
they are climatically similar, and fall within the major natural 
region defined as the Western Mar gin R egion of the Cool 
Temperate Belt (see page 20) 

France stands astride the western portion of Europe 
w^V stretchmg from the Mediterranean to the English Channel 
i»**.nvrh‘s IS a great advantage, for the northern and western sea 
coasts give France direct access to the countries bordering 
the North Sea, and to the open Atlantic and America, while 
the southern coast provides contact with the important 
Mediterrancan-Suez route to the East By virtue of this 
south coast, France, m contrast to the other countries of 
North-Western Europe, is saved the expense of the long sea 
journey via Gibraltar 

While the sea accounts for a large proportion of her frontier, 
part of the southern and all the eastern side of France have land 
frontiers In the south the high sierra ndge of the Pyrenees 
separates France from Spain Theabsenceofeasypassesmakes 
this an effective barrier and until recently the only railway 
routes from France into Spain passed around the western and 
eastern ends of these mountains In 1928 a railway route 
across the Central Pyrenees was completed between Pau and 
Saragossa, involving the cutting of sixteen tunnels, (he chief 
of which IS the Soinport 

The eastern frontier of France falls into four sections — 

(1) The Franco-ItaUan frontier between the Mediterranean 
and Lake Geneva, where the boundary follows the watershed 
of the high Western Alps 

(2) The Franco-Swjss frontier from Lake Geneva to 
Basel This section of the boundary follows (he ridges of 
the Jura Mountains 
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(3) The Franco German frontier between Basle and the 
buffer state of Luxembourg In the south of this section 
the boundary follows the Riser Rhine to a point ^boui ^0 
miles north of Strasbourg, where it turns slightly north of west 
across an upland region" This is one of the critical sections 
of the French frontier, both because of the age long strugcle 
for the Rhine, and because the uplands are broken by ^aps and 
mer salleys which have to be strongly defended ^eg the 
Moselle valley with the fortress of Metz) 

(4) The Franco-Belgian frontier which strikes north 
westward from Luxembourg to the coast near Dunkirk 
The eastern half of this frontier is an upland region broken by 
the deep valley of the Meuse near Sedan, the site of the 
decisive battle of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870 and of the 
German break through in May, 1940 The western half of 
this frontier follows no natural feature but cuts across the 
narrowest portion of the north European plain beivifcn the 
Ardennes and the sea The difficulty of adequately protecting 
these fowhinds faciheated (he Cerman a((acU against F>tince 
in 1914 and again in 1940 

The Physical Fcaltrre* of France 
The dominant feature of the relief of France is the Central 
Plateau, situated msouthCentral France, and occupying about 
one sixth of the area of the country Uithin its limits rise 
the headstreams of the four great rivers. Seme, Loire, Dordogne 
and Garonne, whose extensive lowland plains encirde the 
plateau on (he north and west from the Belgian border to the 
Pyrenees Beyond these plains, in the extreme west of Prance, 

IS the hilly dislricl of Bnttanv On the south the Central 
Plateau is fnnged b> the Mcditcrrincan coastal plain. And on 
the cast by the narrow north to south corndor of the Flhonc 
Sadne valley Thus the Central Pkiteau is bordered h> 
lowbnds on all sides except the north-east where lower and 
more broken uplands extend to the German froniicr fjjt 
of the lower Rhone valley arc the Western Alps drained by 
two large tnbuiaries of the Rhone, the Isirc and Durance 
Tlw Pyrenees also mountains of the Alpirc type, arc m the 
extrene south of France on the Franco-Spannh border 
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Climate of Fraoce 

France is situated on the western margin of Europe, partly 
m the cool t emperate zone and partly in the temperate 
zone 'Gerierally speaking, its climate is thereTore^f a man- 
time type, especially m the west Towards the eastern 
borders and in the highland areas, however, continental 
influences make themselves felt, so that the temperatures are 
slightly more extreme and the rainfall lighter than m the west, 
except on the mountains (eg the Vosges, Cevennes and 
Jura) where there is heavy relief ram 

France may be divided into three major climatic provinces 
(Fig 24) 

(1) The North-West of France, including the Pans Basin, 
Aquitaine and Brittany 

(2) The Mediterranean coastal plain and the lower Rhone 
valley nearly as fat north as Lyons 

(3) The mountain and plateau zone separating regions 
(1) and (2) where temperature and rainfall are both modified 
by altitude 

The salient characteristics of these climatic provinces are 
shown by the following figures • — 

Approximate CXimatic Data roR selected Towns in France. 


Temperature I Rainfall in Inches 


Place 

July 1 Jan ll 

Range 

Annual 

Winter 

Summer 

Total 

1 Nlh WesI 








cm Zone 








(o) Nantes 

65" F 

40° F 

25° F 

52° F 

15 

10 

25 

(6) Pans 

65" F j 

36* F 

29° F 

50° F 

9 

n 1 

20 

(c) Bordeaux 

68’ F 

4I°F 

ZTF 

54* F 

18 

IS 

33 

2 Plateau 








Zone 








Clermont \ 
Ferrand f 

66" F 

35° F 

3.-P 

SO°F 

8 

13 

21 

3 Medilerra- 








neao Zone 








Marseilles 

72° F 

43° F 

29°F 

57° F 

13 

8 

21 
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^ (3) The Mediterranean coastlands and the lower Rhone 
valley have a Mediterranean type of climate, as exemplified by 
the figures for Marseilles, viz hot summers, cool winters and 
the bulk of the ram falling in the winter half-year. Mean 
temperatures are higher in this region than in any other part 
of France 

The Natural Divisions of France 
As a result of the relief and climate variations France may 
be divided into the following natural regions (Fig 25) 

(!) The North West Peninsula 
■^(2) Aquitaine 

(3) The Pans Basin and the North East 

(4) The Central 
Plateau 

(5) The Eastern 
Borderlands 

(6) The Rhone- 
Sabne valley 

(7) The Mediter 
ranean region and 
Corsica 

(8) The Western I 
Alps 

Bach of these 
regions is described 
in detail in the sec- 
tions which follow 

The North-West Peninsula 

The north west of France is that region which lies west 
of a line from Caen to the lie de R6 U is composed of 
old rocks, granite, etc , and is similar in structure to Cornwall 
t and Devon, being part of the ancient Armoncan mountain 
system The scenery of the granite moorlands of Central 
Brittany is very picturesque, and closely resembles Dartmoor 
The coast line is rocky and ni^d and indented by numerous 
dsQ.'KV/td vaU/tyv of the ria type^ so that the BretonSs like the 
people of Cornwall, have developed a fondness of seafaring. 
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and fishing is an important occupation Brest, guarding the 
southern side of the entrance to the English Channel, is an 
important naval station (cf Plymouth) Climatically, too, 
the region is very similar to South West England The 
equable temperatures and heavy, well distributed rainfall 
give rise to luxuriant pastures Cattle rearing and dairy 
farming are therefore of great importance Except for that 
part of the region which lies south of the River Loire, North- 
Western France is too cool in summer for vine cultivation 
(sec Fig 34) As in Cornwall and Devon, there arc extensive 
apple orchards, and cider is manufactured Market gardening 
is another important branch of agriculture, because of the 
absence of late frosts, and large quantities of strawberries are 
exported to England The North Western region is also an 
attractive holiday centre, partlybecause of its mild winters and 
picturesque scenery, and partly because of its interesting 
historical associations 

Racially the Bretons differ from the rest of the people of 
France Like the Cornish, Welsh, and Irish, they are 
of Celtic origin, and are descendants of early peoples who 
were pushed westward by successive invasions from the east 
In speech, traditions and customs the Bretons are very 
similar to the Welsh and Cornish, and in the hilly regions 
there is a wealth of ancient stone monuments similar to the 
ancient British circles, the most notable being at Carnac 
Rennes, on the River Vilaine, and m the centre of a rich agri- 
cultural area, is the route centre and market (own of Brittany 

Wan/cj (outport, St Naraire), at thelowcstbndgmgpointof 
the Loire, is connected with the sea by a canal which was 
built to avoid the shifting sandbanks of the estuary It uses 
imported coal in its sugar refinenes and flour milts 

Aquitaine 

Aquitaine, the lowland of South West France, includes the 
basin of the nvers Chaientc, Garonne and Adour It is 
a roughly triangular plain nsing to the Central Plateau on 
the east It is connected with the Mediterranean coastlands 
by the narrow gap of Carcassonne between the Central 
Plateau and the Pyrenees, and northeastwards with the 
Pans Basin by the gate of Poitou between the Central Plateau 
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and the Gatme, the latter being structurally part of the 
north western highlands The greater part of Aquitaine is a 
low plain of clayey alluvium, but the Charente basin is a lime- 
stone region The coast of Aquitaine is remarkably straight, 
being composed of sand dunes behind which are shallow 
lagoons The low, marshy and sandy areas behind the dunes 
are known as the Landes They are by nature infertile and 
of little use except as sheep pastures In recent years much has 

been done to make this region more productive firstly by 
draining the marshes, and secondly, by the planting of com 
ferous trees These trees not only prevent the sand moving 
inland under the in 
fluenceofthe westerly 
winds, but are an 
important source of 
revenue to the French 
Government, since 
they yield valuable 
supplies of turpentine 
and timber, especially 
pit props. Because of 
its high temperatures 
and evenly distributed 
rainfall, Aquitaine is 
a rich agricultural 
region The Charente 
valley is noted for the 
production of wheat 
and Vine and the 
manufacture of brandy (Cognac) and light wines In the 
Garonne valley maize, tobacco and wheal arc grown, and 
the region is one of the roost important wine-producing areas 
of France, specialising in the making of c/arets 

Bordcflu-t (outport, Ffli«t/flc)(rig 26) at Ihelowest bridging 
point of the Garonne, is the chief collecting centre and port 
In some ways it may be compared with Bristol, since its 
industries of sugar refintne,cbooolateand cocoa manufacturing 
are based on its imports 

Toulouse^ in the south-east corner of the lowland, controls 
the route via the Gate of Carcassonne to the Mediicrranran 
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Carcatsonne nt the eastern end of the giie is one of ihc 
most perfect and best preserved csimples of i medncval 
stalled town 

In the south the plains of Aquitaine rise to the I’)rcnccs 
famous for ihur scenery and for Ihcir mineral springs which 
ha\e gi\cn rise to such famous spas as Pm and Lourdes 
I xtcndmg northwards from the I’>fcnec$ is the fin shaped 
plateau of Lannemcran an infertile area composed of gravelly 
sediments deposited by ancient Pyrenean glaciers 

The Paris Ilasln 

The Pans Basin includes not only the Basin of the Seme 
but also the basin of the River Somme and part of the middle 
Loire basin Structurally a is very similar to the London and 
Hampshire Basins in England (Eig 27) It is a roughly 
circular syncline formed by the dovvnfolding of alternate 
layers oDtmestones claysandchalX TIic limestones and chilX 
have resisted erosion and stand as scarped ridges separated 
by clay vales The steep slopes of the escarpments face out 
wards away from Pans (cf the steep slopes of the North 
Downs and Chilterns relative to London) A simple 
idea of the structure may be obtained by imagining a nest of 
three saucers partly filled vviih water The nms of the saucers 
represent the harped ridges, and the surface of the water m 
the saucers the clay plains between the ridges The scarped 
ndges arc broken by wind and water gaps so that Pans in 
the centre of the Basin is the natural focus of all the routes 
passing through these gaps (cf London) The central area 
of the Basin is known as the He dc France 
Like Aquitaine the Paris Basin is a rich agricultural region 
but the crops vary in imporlincc from one district to another 
largely because of varying soil conditions Beauce south 
west of Pans where fertile clayey soils cover the chalk 
IS famous for wheat growing and sheep-rearing Drte north 
cast of Pans is a region of heavier clays and is more famous 
for Its cattle pastures and the cultivation of sugar beet 
South of Pans arc large tracts of sandy soils which give 
rise to forest lands as at Fontainebleau (cf New Forest in 
the Hampshire Basin) To the east of Pans the scarplands 
are used for sheep rearing and the intenemng clay vales for 
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Vine cultivation This region, known as Champagne, is one 
of the richest wine-producing areas m the country. Reims, 
commanding a gap in the chalk ndge, « the chief town and 
market centre Other gap towns are Troyes, Epemay, and 



Tig. 37. Tht To na t<XT vr Pa»b 

ChaWns sur-Marnc. N'ortbofltJnHiJctiinimfrtemperatMm 
are too low for sine cultivation and, as in Untun>, apples are 
cjiensjvely grown for the naitufjcton vf chief (tee Hg. Z4) 
Daif) farming and the rearing of horses are Knh mpertant 
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because of the rich pastures due to the mantime climate and 
the clay soils which overlie the chalk 
Ha\re, at the mouth of the Scine,is the second port of France 
It IS primarily concerned with trans Atlantic shipping, its 
chief imports being cotton and coffee 

Rouen, at the lowest bridging point of the Seme, is a town 
of historic interest, and js noted for its textile manufactures 
(cotton and linen) 

Other important coastal towns are Dieppe, Boulogne and 
Calais, packet stations from which there are regular steamer 
services to England The lowlands of the middle Loire arc 
also rich wheat and 
vine lands, with the 
exception of the 
rather infertile and 
scantily-populated 
district between the 
Riwr Loire and its 
tributary, the River 
Cher There are 
three large market 
towns in the Loire 
basin, viz Orleans, 
Angers and Tours 
All three are import- 
ant bridging points 
and route centres, 
but, in addition, 
Orleans is at the great 
bend of the Loire at the point where that river is nearest 
to Pans ^ 

Pans (Fig 28) is the great route centre of the whole of the 
area, and its importance throughout history has been primarily 
due to its control of routes — 

(1) North-cast via the Oise valley along the European 
plain 

(2) Eastwards via the Mame valley and the gaps in the 
escarpments to Strasbourg and Central Europe 

(?) Sootfiwartfe^ m Y*.7ne raUey to Dijoa a/rd Mar- 
seiiles 
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(4) South west Via Oricansand the Lojreva]Je> toAqujlajne 

(5) Westwards to Bntian> 

(6) Down the Seine valley to the coast 

Like London, it has an immense variety of small manu 
factures, mostly those connected with the demands of a large 
urban papulaUon 

The North-Eastern Industrial Area 
The extreme north-east of France j$ also a neh agricultural 
area, specialty important for hops, flax, sugar beet and gram, 
but It IS, above all the great centre of industrial development 



Tip. 29 NoxVi LAsnxv fiiAScr. Si«owim> the r»Asot>-Biijoi»'* 
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The coalfield of North East France is a cantmuation of the 
Belgian coalfield, and extends westward from the frontier 
near Valenciennes to Leas (Fig 29) Punng (he period of 
post war reconstruction the coal mines have been reorganised, 
and the equipment is now of the most modem type There is 
a large varietv of mdustnes associated vvnh this area, vir 
textiles, such as linen (from local flax) cotton goods (using 
cotton imported at Dunkirk), and woollen goods These 
industries date back to the Middle Ages, when the tapestries 
of Arras were world famous The chief textile centres io-da> 
are Lille, Roubaix. Tourcoing and ATmenliircs In nddiuon 
to their textile industries Arras, Lille and \alenciennev have 
imporiani engineering works Sugar refining (from the local 
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supplies of sugar beet), brewing and glass making are all 
important industries 

The Central Plateau 

In south Central F ranee is the Central Plateau which occupies 
about one-sixth of the total area of France It is part of the 
ancient highland system of Central Europe Most of this 
plateau, which averages 3000 feel m height, is composed of 
ancient crystalline rocks 

In the north-west (the Auvergne — p 57) are the remains of 
old volcanic cones, known as “ Puys," which rise high 
above the plateau level, eg Mount Dord (6138 feet) and 
Cantal (6096 feet) The western and south-eastern margins 
of the plateau are cornposed of limestone, and the scenery is 
of the “ karst " type These regions are known as Gausses, 
and are characterised by deep valleys, caverns and disappearing 
rivers Around the plateau are a few small basins of workable 
coal measures, eg at St Clienne, Le Creusot, Alais, Ddeaze- 
ville and Commentry (Fig 30) On its eastern side the plateau 
drops steeply to the Rhone valley, and is known as the 
Cevennes The Central Plateau is one of the principal water- 
sheds of France From its north-eastern extension dram the 
Seme and some of its tributaries In the eastern half of the 
plateau the upper courses of the mers Loire and Allicr flow 
through broad valleys On the west the plateau is cut mlo 
long finger like ridges by the parallel valleys of streams (e g 
River Lot, RiverTarn) tributary to the Dordogne and Garonne 
The agricultural activities of the Central Plateau vary 
considerably from place to place, large areas being unpro- 
ductive on account of the altitude, severe winters and infertile 
sod In the limestone Gausses goat and sheep rearing is of 
major importance, and gives rjse to small industries of wool- 
weaving and cheese-rnaking, the well known Roquefort cheese 
being made from goats’ milk, while the carpets of Aubusson 
have been famous for centuries The north-western portion 
of the plateau, with its ancient volcanic rocks, is infertile and 
scantily peopled Ltmo^s, noted for china made from local 
deposits of kaolin derived from the granite, is the most im- 
portant town.’ Further east ate the rich agricultural areas of 
the sheltered valleys of the Loire and the Allier The soil of 
these valleys is enriched by the volcanic material carried down 
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from Ihc plateau nnd hrge quaniiiies of grain sucar beet and 
fruit are cultivated The high regions surrounding these 
vallejs arc used ns summer pastures for cattle Clermont 



F g 30 The Cektral Plateau of France 


Ferrand is the chief market centre and is important for its 
rubber manufacture The nchest agncultural areas are { 
those of the eastern and south-eastern slopes facing the 
Rhone valfey and the Mediterranean coastlands 





FrtKhlllj, SalonolTouUlOffc* 

The Tarn Coroe. 


The west of the Central Plateau of France is m part composed of 
limestone This picture show a typical limestone gorge Notice tne 
narrowness of the salley the almost perpendicular valley walls the 
expo^ur^of bare limestone the horizontal layering 

<?imilar scenery can be seen in all limestone regions eg me Kaisi 
region of Yugoslavi^ the southern Peniunes and the Mendips m England 
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The Iwo most important coalfields of the plateau lie towards 
the eastern margin viz — 

(1) Le Crcusot coalfield whicfa is primarily engaged in 
iron and steel manufacturing 

^{2) The St Etienne coalfield, noted for its silk industries 
and the manufacture of armaments 
The swift streams of the Central Plateau arc being harnessed 
for the production of h>dro-eIectficity The largest generating 



Fis. 3t 'ns Eastern BoucMANin or Fkakcc. 
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centre is at Mareges in the upper Dordogne valley, whence 
electricity is being earned over the whole of South-Western 
France to Bordeaux, Toulouse and the Pyrenees by a “ grid ” 
system This scheme was inaugurated by the Paris-Orleans- 
Midi Railway Company for the electrification of its lines 
The Central Plateau is scantily populated in comparison 
with the rest of France Its inhospitable climate (especially 
the winters), poor soils and diHicuU communications mal^e it 
a region of difficulty and there is a steady movement of people 
from the plateau to Pans and other large towns (cf Wales 
and the Highlands of Scotland) 

The Eastern Borderlands 

This region comprises that part of France which lies between 
the River Meuse and the Rhine It is a low, ‘broken plateau 
drained by the north flowing Moselle and its tributaries 
In the south east are the Vosges Mountains, one of the old 
‘ blocks of Central Europe To the east of the Vosges (be 
land drops steeply to the flat plains of the Rhine rift valley 
This part of France is primarily important for its mineral 
wealth (Fig 31) In the north of Lorraine, immediately 
south of Luxembourg, are the largest iron deposits in Europe 
Most of this rich iron field was annexed by Germany in 1870, 
but was regained by France m 1919 These ores are similar 
to those of the Jurassic scarplands of England, and could not 
be utilised until modern methods of smelting were perfected 
* The iron ore is mined chiefly m the neighbourhood of Longwy, 
1 and during the period of French ownership of the Sa^^coal- 
field from 1919 to 1935 large iron works were established, as 
at Nancy and Metz 

In the New Red Sandstones east of the River Moselle arc 
large deposits of salt (cf the salt deposits of Cheshire), which 
have given rise to chemical manufactures and glass making 

Around the south and east end of the Vosges Mountains are 
several towns engaged m textiles, pnncipally the manufacture 
of cotton goods The chief centres are at Mulhouse, Colmar 
and Belfort 

Two^reat natural routes pass through eastern France — 

(\) TVie Moumams. atid \be 5siat 

Mountains (the Burgundian Gate) which gives easy access 
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between the Rhone, Sa6ne and Rhine valleys, and is followed 
by the Burgundy Canal 

(2) The route around the north of the Vosges via the 
Savernc Gate This route from Pans to Strasbourg is part 
of the Orient Express route (sec Fig 22) 

Strasbourg, where the River 111 joins the Rhine, is the centre 
of the Rhine Rift Valley It controls routes : (o) westwards 
toPansvialheSa\tmeGatc, (6) northwards down the Rhine 
and via Frankfurt to Centra! Germany , (c) eastwards along 
the northern end of the Black Forest to Eastern Europe, and 
(</J southwards up the Rhine valley to Switzerland and the 
Mediterranean, \ia the Burgundy Gate and Rhone Valley 
River steamers can navigate the Rhine as far as Strasbourg, 
hence it is an important river port 

Tla Rhone-Saonc Basin 

The River Rhone rises in Mount St Colhard and tts upper 
course, i « the east of Lake Geneva, lies outside the limits of 
France (Fig 32) From Lake Geneva westward it flows 
throueh mountainous country to Lyons, where it turns 
abruptly south and is joined by the River SaBne The com* 
bined valley of the Rhone Saonc forms a long north to south 
valley, usually known as the Rhone “corridor” which has 
been, throughout historical time, the chief highway from the 
Mediterranean to Northern Europe The importance of 
this great natural way cannot be over-emphasised, for it 
provides natural routes via Dijon to Pans and Britain, and 
Via the Burgundy Gate to the Rhine and Northern Germany 
While It is primarily noteworthy as a route as shown by the 
fnet that two mam railway lines use the valley, it is also 
agriculturally and industrially important 

The Sadne valley north of Lyons has a somewhat “ conti 
nentil ” climate, with cslrcmc temperatures and some rain 
in summer 

South of Lyons the summer ram disappears, and the climate 
becomes Mediterranean m type Itccausc of the summer 
tainfalkthe pastures of the Sadne vulley arc richer tlian those 
further south, and the rearing of cattle is important ^^’beal 
and Vine are the chief crops The south facing slopes of the 
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Cote d'Oc are terraced with vtneyacds, and this is one of the 
important wine areas noted for the making of Burgundy 
Z)ynfl,atthecoDvcjgenceofroutesfrom Pans, the Rhine lands 
Switzeriandand Marsei llcSjisa very important railwayjuncuon 
To the east of the Saone valtcy are the Jura Mountains 
These mountains are 



formed of paraJJel 
limestone ridges 
which make west to 
east communication 
difHcult except where 
there are narrow 
transverse valleys 
The railway from 
Dijon to Switzerland 
followsazigzagroute 
across these ridges 
via Pontarlicr 
Lyons, at the con 
iJitence ofthe Fthooe 
and Sadne, is the 
third town of France, 
and a great industrial 
centre engaged prim 
arily in the manufac 
ture of sillc This is 
due to the extensne 
cultivation of mul 
berry trees, and the 
attendant silkworm 
industry in the Rhone 
ralleysouthofLyora tki op ™ Ri.os. 

The coal supplies are PmsaPAL Routts avd Towns. 

obtained from the St 

Etienne coalfield to the south west South of Lyons the 
Rhone valley narrows as far as hfontihmar, where it opens 
out into the Mediterranean coastlands The valley sides 
arc terraced for the cultivation of\ines and mulberries To 
the east of the Rhone vallev are the Western Alps, drained 
by Iwo large tributanes of the Rhone, mz the hire and 
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Durance The valleys are culiivalcd, but the mounlajn 
slopes are either forested or used for the pasturing of sheep 
and goats The sv<ift flowing streams are an important 
source of hydro electric power Tliere is one important route 
across the Western Alps between France and Italy, and that 
IS the route from Lyons to Turin, which crosses (he watershed 
by a tunnel just south of the Mont Ccnis Pass 

Grenoble is the chief city of the Western Alps It is situated 
on the IsSre, and is famous for the raanufaclurc of gloves and 
for Its university 

The Mediterranean Coastlands 
The Mediterranean coasilands include the triangular low 
land of the lower Rhone and the narrow plains extending 
eastward and westward along the coast West of Marseilles 
the plain is alluvial, and includes the large delta of the Rhone 
The whole region is liable to destructive floods, partly as a 
result of deforestation, and partly because the rivers (with 
the exception of the Rhone) are short streams, liable to sudden 
increases in volume due to the heavy rams and the melting of 
the snow in spring on the plateau to the north Climatically 
the region is of the Mediterranean type, with hot summers 
and mild winters, during which the bulk of the ram falls 
Irrigation is necessary, and pastures, because of the hot and 
relatively dry summers, are much poorer than in other parts 
of France The products are those typical of Mediterranean 
areas, viz olives, vines and mulbemes West of the Rhone 
agriculture is almost entirely limited to vine growing, a fact 
which, m years of poor harvests, causes great poverty and 
1 hardship Ea^ _of the Rhone, olives, mulbemes, early 
r vegetables, ilowers, and some oranges are grown in addition 
to vmes, so that it is a region of greater prosperity The salty 
pasture lands of the delta arc used for feeding Alpine sheep 
during the winter months 

East of Marseilles the coastal plain is narrow and backed by 
high and picturesque mountains This region is known as 
the Cote d’Azur, and, because of its scenery, its intensely blue 
sea, and sunny skies, is a famous holiday region with such 
well known resorts as ‘Niw, Antibes, Cannes, etc A lew 
miles inland, in a sheltered valley, is Grasse, famous for the 
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cuhtvaltoa ofiloucrsand tbedistilktion ofjhcir essence for the 
manufacture of scent 

Marseilles, situated thirty nules east of the Rhone mouth 
and linked to the mainmcrat Arles by a canal, is (he first port 
and second city of France Here a sea current flows from 
east to west, so that the silt brought down by the Rhone is 
carried anay from the harbour fts great importance, both 
in the days of the Greek and Roman Empires and in modem 
limes, IS primarily due to its position at the entrance to the 
Rhone corridor The opening of the Suer Canal, and the 
development of the great sea route to the East, added greatly 
to the importance of this port Moreover, it is the port 
through which France has direct access to her North Afncao 
colonies Like many other ports, its industries are based on 
Its imports of raw materials, and Marseilles is important for 
flour milling, sugar refining, the tanning of leather, etc Rut 
Its most important group of industries are (hose connected 
with, and dependent on. %egetable oih These industries, 
originally based on the local supplies of olive oil, now include 
the manufacture of candles, margarine, soap and toilet 
requisites They involve the use and importation of such 
products as palm oil, copra, ground nuts, soya beans, 
cotton seed, linseed, etc. so that Marseilles is the greatest 
centre for the importation of vegetable oils and oil seeds in 
the world 

Toulon, to the east of Marseilles, and situated on a fine 
natural harbour, is the rrench Mediierranean naval station 

In the lower Rhone region are a number of (owns of great 
historical interest such as Arles. Avignon and Nimes. the 
latter being famous for jis great Roman aqueduct 

Corsica 

Is a mountainous isbnd about (he size of Wales More 
than half the island is covered vvith a dense growth of 
shrubs and scrub, known as maquis or macchia The people 
of !be higbhsds are pnnapaHy engaged in ihe rearing of 
sheep and goats On the fertile aHuvnI coastal phin. gram, 
vines, olives and chestnuts are grown 
The capital is Ajaccio, but Bastia is the largest town and 
the chief port 
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France as an Agricultural Country 

If the map of the distribution of population for France 
(see Fig 23) is studied two points are clear, viz (I) that 
there are far fewer areas of dense population in France than 
in England, (2) that over most of France the density of 
population is similar to that of the exclusively agricultural 
counties of England, viz Cornwall, Devon, Wiltshire, etc 
Furthermore the average density of population for England 
and Wales is 685 people per square mile, while that ofFrance 
is 192 per square mile 

The difference in the densities of population of the two 
countries is primarily because m France agricultural pursuits 
are far more important than industry, while m England the 
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Fig 33 World Production of Wine 1934 (in Miluons of Gallons) 

reverse condition holds In France about 41 per cent of the 
population IS engaged in some form of agriculture and 27 per 
cent in industry, while in Great Dntain under 10 per cent is 
engaged in agriculture and over SO per cent in industry 
From this it may be s^ that France is primarily an agri 
cultural country, and this is due to— 

(1) ThelargeperceDtage(over80percent )of productive lands 

(2) The favourable climatic conditions of humidity and 
temperature 

(3) The absence of extensive coalfields to encourage in 
dustrial development and rural depopulation 

(4) The great variety of crops which can be cultivated 
ranging from the grains, roots and fruits of the cool temperate 
zone to the olive, mulberry nnd vine of the warmer latitudes 
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(5) The high esteem m which land ownership is held by the 
French people, the loie of ihe French peasant for his acres, 
and his reluctance to depart from his inhented lands and 
from the mode of living which his ancestors have practised 
for centuries Because of the subdivision of farms owing to 
the French laws of inhenlancc, most of the French farms are 



Frg. W Tke DaruBvnon or Vrw; Mulscrbos *xo Ouvrs in 
France — A, Loir Basin, B, Chaienic, Dordogne, C, Champagne 
D, C6ie d Or, E, Languedoc Chief vine regions shaded 


extremely small (under 25 acres), but they are efBciently and 
carefully cultivated, though often by methods considered out 
of dale in comparison with the modem saentific methods 
of large-scale farming By far the most important crops 
of France are wheat and vine 

Wheat — France ranks as the fourth producer of wheat in 
the world, and m normal years has to import only a very 
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small amount. Neatly ont<ifhlh of I ranee tt uhMi'ffo\»lnp: 
the chief refions arc the Tarn flasln. Aquitaine. 

Visj Cent Rr— I ranee js the mo't imforunl wme 
duccf tn the world, though Ifdy ha* a prcatcf ocrc-ips of 
Vineyard* |1 If J3) Wine is the national lx*ctaEe of rranct 
Most of the wtnc* arc hfht. anJ man) of Ihem do nol I’caf 
spetial mniw hut are commonly Inown a* '* sin ordiriirc.” 
Iteciusc the sonmrts cd" Northern f ranee ate too cool, the 
Sine I* not cultivated north of n line riinrttng from the mouth 
of the River Ixitrc to Patisilif; 34) It will be noted that 
in Ijstern fr-incc the sine can be culiivaied further north 
than in Western I ranee Tins is bcvntise the summer tem- 
perature increases cAstward away from oceanic influences. 
South of this line the sine is cuhivalcd c'erywlierc esctpl on 
the barren uplmds. but fivcdistnctsarcofspecial importance-' 
(A) The lower lAtirc valley (0) The lowUnds of the 
Chantntc and Garonne valleys, noted for bmnily and claret*. 
(C) The Champagne region of the chall escarpments east of 
Paris (D) The jouthTsemg slopes of the Chie d’Or, noted 
especially for burgundy (I ) The soiiihTacmg slopes of the 
Central Plateau and the plains of Lsnyuedoc— where over 
50 per cent, of the wine is made 

The Trade of Trance 

-Situated nthwart Western Turope Ivetween the L'nglish 
Channel and the Mediterranean Sea, I ranee has an excellent 
situation for Ihe dcvelopmenr of oversea* trade Her total 
trade, however, is only about iwo-fifths lh.n of Great Britain 
in value. Tlic great development of agriculture and the 
variety of agricultural products nukes her less dependent on 
foreign supplies of food, vu, vwhe.it, meat, etc. Ikcausc her 
industrial development is not so great as that of BriUin, 
France needs less imporled raw materials and has fewer 
manufactured goods to export, 

Apart from food, the chief imports of France are coal, 
metal ores, vegetable oils, wool, cotton, silk, machinery and 
coffee Her exports are pnncipally textiles (chiefly silk a"** 
Lnen), machinery, motor cars, and a whole range of luxury 
commodities. - 
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THE COUNTRIES OF THE NORTH WESTERN 
MARGINS OF EUROPE (2) BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 
A Companson 

Belg um and Holland arc (wo small countries situated at 
the narrowest part of the European plain and opposite to the 
Thames estuary 

The following figures show the similarity of their sire and 
population — 



Size in 


No or People 


Square 

PORUIATION 

PER Square 


At LtS 

J 

MtLt 

Belg um 

n 775 

1 8 247 750 

700 

Holland 

12 579 

1 8 290 389 

1 659 


The two countries are nearly the same m area they both 
have a population of approximately eight and a quarter 
millions and both are extremely densely populated fn the 
whole world Java is the only country with a greater density 
of population than Belgium and Holland ranks fourth in the 
world Britain occupying the third place 
In both countnes a highly intensive form of agriculture is 
pract sed in Belgium 60 per cent of the land is under culti 
vation and in Holland 70 per cent Belgium because of her 
greater' percentage of highland (the Ardennes) has a larger 
percentage of unproductive land The principal crops of the 
two countnes m order of production are — 


BeioiUM 


Holland 

Sugar beet i 

Wheat 

1 Oats 

1 Bax 

Potatoes 

Barley 

Rye 

f Sugar beet 

Oats 1 

Tobacco 

meat 

1 Potatoes 

Rye 1 

Flax 

1 Barley 
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The yield per acre for all ihesc crops is high m both countnes 
For some crops, such as potitocs, oats, and barley, Belgium has 
a higher yield per acre than any other country This is due 
to the diligent and careful methods of cultivation, Belgium 
and Holland using more fertilisers per acre than any other 
countries Many of the crops are the basis of flourishing indus- 
tries The sugar beet gives rise lo sugtr factories, of which 
there are 51 in Belgium and 14 m Holland Potatoes are used 
for the distillation of alcohol, and rye for the distillation of 
gin, there being 21 distitfecics in Belgium and 278 in Holland 
Home grown flax js the basis of the important Jinen industries 
in both countnes Both countries base a large number of 
horses, cattle, and pigs per square mile Holland has more 
cattle per squire mile than any other country in the world, 
and more horses and pigs pet square mile than any other 
country except Denmark 

Intensive agriculture alone is not responsible for the 
phenomenal density of population of these two small countnes, 
but, with regard to occupations other than agriculture, the 
two countries differ very greatly Belgium has large coalfields, 
and originally had good supplies of iron and zinc ores 
Hence, in addition to agriculture, Belgium is highly developed 
industrially, and is famous for both textile and engineering 
industries Holland, on the other hand, without her own 
supplies of coal, until the discosery of the deep-seated coal 
seams of southern Holland (Limburg) during the War of 
1914-18, developed as a great commercial country, ranking 
seventh among the nations m respect of gross lonmge of 
shipping Her industries arc those which 

(1) require little raw material or fuel but much skill, vi2 
diamond cutting 

(2) are the direct outcome of agriculture, viz the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese, ot, 

(3) are based on colonial imports, e g chocolate and 
tobacco manufacture 

60% countnes had an early start, for the Belgian textile 
industry dates back to the Flemish woollen and linen industries 
of the Middle Ages, white Holland s commercial importance 
can be traced to the sixteenth century, when she distributed 
the produce brought via Lisbon from the East by the 
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Portuguese The position of Holland at the mouth of the 
Rhine, giving easy access to Central Europe, has also been a 
strong factor in the development of her trade Holland, with 
a long coastline, has developed an important fishing industry 
an occupation almost completelyneglecled by Belgium, whose 
sandy coastline is straight and lacks good harbours 
To sum up, the density of population of Holland and 
Belgium may be attributed to — 



Fig 33 BfLciuM Natural Divjsions — This map should be 
compared carefully with Fig 36 


(1) The small percentage of unproductive land 

(2) The favourable climate 

(3) The intensive agriculture and its attendant industries 

(4) The industrial development of Belgium and the com- 
mercial development of Holland 

BELGIUM 

Belgium falls into four regional units (Fig 35) — 

(1) The coastal lands (2) The central plains 
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(3) The southern lughiinds 

(4) The coalfield zone, which is a relatively narrow strip of 
country extending west to enst between divisions (2) and (3) 

Tiic Coastal Lands 

The coast of Belgium. is about 40 miles Jong and is very 
straight, consisting of a ridge of sand dunes rising “nbout 20 
(0 30 feet above the level of the plains behind The chief 
ports are Nicuport, at the mouth of the River Yser, and 
Ostend and S^brugge, both of which are connected to 
Bruges and Ghent by canal The smdy shores have caused 
the growth of a number of well known seaside resorts, such as 
Blankcnberghe 

Immediately behind the dunes is a region of low lying 
reclaimed marshland, usually referred to as “polder” land It 
is about ten miles wide, and is crossed by a network of drainage 
canals, the scenery bemgremm/sceal of Holland JheBooding 
of these low lying lands m the Yser bism stemmed the German 
advance towards Calais m 1914 and helped to cover the British 
evacuation from Dunkirk m 1940 The polders are a rich 
agricultural region, producing largexrops of wheat, barley and 
sugarbeet Therearcalsonchpasturesdevotedtocattle rearing 

The Central Plains 

This region includes the Basin of the Scheldt and the region 
known as the Campine near ibe Dutch frontier The Campine 
js a region of poor sandy soil where ngriculture is difficult, 
for it consists largely of healhiand Coal has been discovered 
at a great depth, and mining centres are growing, so that the 
region may have an important industrial future 
The Scheldt Basin occupies Central Belgium {Fig 36) 
The Scheldt itself rises in France, and its tributaries the Lys, 
Dendre Senne, Dylc and Demer flow to it fanwise, so that 
their valley routes converge on Antweip at the mouth of the 
mam river This is the great agricultural region of Belgium, 
and the chief region for gram and sugar beet Flax is grown 
mainly in the west of the basin m the Lys valley and near 
Ypres Market gardening, and in particular the growth of 
greenhouse grapes for export, is important around Brussels 
It IS m this region that most of the industries based on 




of southern Belgium wiih its roQing wooded hiUs and ferl 
nat plains of nortbeni Belgiuin (see page 9 
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agncult ure arc located, viz sugar refining, brewing, distillation 
of alcohol, and the manufacture of margarine and vinegar. 
In the west of the basm in the valley of the River Lys is the 
great linen manufacturmgregion, the chief towns being Ghent, 
Courlrai, Roulers and Tournai The growth of this industry 
has been due to — 

(1) The inherited skill in spinning and weaving, which dates 
back to the Flemish woollen industries of the Middle Ages 

(2) The local supplies of flax 



(3) The suitability of the waters of the River Lys for retting 

(4) The supplies of coal from the Belgian coalfield 
BrHjjcls, the capital, situated on the River Senne, occupies 

a central position in Belgium It stands half-way between the 
coalfield and the sea, and is nearly the geometric centre of the 
Scheldt basin It is connected by canal with Antwerp, so 
that It has some importance as a port Its industries are of 
the luxury type usually connected with a “capital” city. 
VIZ the manufacture of furniture, paper and luxury articles 
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Antwerp, at the mouth of the River Scheldt, is not only the 
great port of Belgium, but, measured by the tonnage of shipping 
which enters the port anouaHy, is one of the greatest ports in 
the world competing with New York London and Rotterdam 
for first place For instance, in 1926 1928 the total tonnage 
of shipping entering and leaving Antwerp actually surpassed 
that of all other ports m the world The importance of Ant 
werp IS not merely due to the import and export trade of 
Belgium It has, m addition a large ‘ transit trade, < e 
goods are imported at Antwerp for dispatch to other European 
countries especially Germany, and goods from other countries 
are exported via Antwerp The hinterland of Antwerp 
extends far beyond the limits of Belgium and includes part of 
Eastern France, the Rhine Valley and the Ruhr coalfield 

Ypres, Bruges and Ghent are old towns famous for their 
woollen manufactures m the Middle Ages 

Ihe Southern Ilighlaads 

South of the basin of the Scheldt is the west to cast valley of 
the Meuse and its tributary the Sambre South of the Sambre 
Meuse valley rises the highland area of Belgium This ts the 
Ardennes, structurally a region of old rock rising to over 
2000 feet and part of an ancient mountain system It is 
drained by a section of the Meuse and its tnbularies The 
higher districts to the south are partly forested and partly open 
moorland used as sheep pastures, but the northern half of 
the upland region u a Oounshing agricultural area, and is 
specially important for dairy farming, due to the need of the 
towns of the coalfield for supplies of milk and dairy produce 
The Meuse valley is very picturesque and contains a number 
of well known tourist centres eg Dinant 

Veniers, near the German frontier, speaalises m the cleaning 
of wool, mainly imported Formerly it had a woollen 
industry which owed its ongm to the wool supplies from the 
Ardennes and to the proximity of coal supplies 

The Belgian Coalfield 

The coalfield extends from Northern France (see Fig 29) 
through Mons, and Charleroi to hhimur, following the line of 
the Sambre valley The coalfield also extends farther east 
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along the Meuse valley to Lidge TTic chief mining centres 
are around Mons and Charleroi Pre-war output averaged 
27,000 000 tons, and m 1946 the production was within 
10 per cent of this figure The workable seams are now 
deep seated thin and irregular, and mining operations arc 
becoming more difficult The deposits of zinc ore and iron ore 
arc almost exhausted, but fortunately the iron ore deposits of 
Lorraine and Luxemburg are within easy reach 

Metal industries are the basis of the principal activities of 
the coalfield, and include the smelting and manufacture of 
iron, zinc, copper and tin The chief engineering and metal 
working centres are Charleroi and Liege Chemicals and glass 
are also manufactured 

The Sambre Meuse valley is a natural highway between Ger 
many and France, and this, coupled with its industrial develop- 
ment, makes the area the most densely populated in Belgium 

Language and Peoples 

Belgium IS essentially a transition country between Germany 
and Holland on one hand and France on the other 

Tlie people of Northern Belgium (i e the north of a line 
from Liige through Brussels to Courtraf) are often a fair- 
haircd.blue eyed type akin to the peoples of Northern Europe 
(Nordic type, see page 38) They speak Flemish, a language 
similar to Dutch In Southern Belgium the people are 
generally of a darker type and speak Walloon, a language 
similar to French The Flemish are not only careful agri- 
culturists, but throughout history have been skilled craftsmen 
and had a strong sense of civic pnde, founding such cities as 
Ypres and Bruges with their fine public buildings The 
Walloons, like their French neighbours, arc strongly attached 
to the land, and the great cities of Southern Belgium are usually 
. of more recent growth than those of the north 


LUXEMBURG 

Luxemburg, a small independent State about the size of 
Cheshire, is situated between Belgium, France and Germany 
To foster trade, a CustomsTInion "has "been agreed upon with 
Belgium and the Netherlands, and negotiations are in progress 
1 
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with other countnes to join the three onginal or “ Benelux ” 
States of the Union (see p 174) 

Luxemburg is largely devoted to agriculture but also has 
valuable iron deposits which are a continuation of the Lorraine 
iron deposits of Eastern France (see Fig 31) 


HOLLAND 


Holland is the deltaic area of the Rivers Rhine, Meuse and 
Scheldt Consequently it is a low-lymg country and us 
highest point, m the extreme south-east of the Limburg “ pan 
handle,” is under 350 ftei above sea level The mam drainage 
of the country consists of a complicated senes of distributaries 
of the Rhine and Meuse, the chief of which are the River 
Waal and the River Lck, which flow westward Another 
large distributary, the River YsscI, flows northward to the 
Zuyder Zee 

Climatically Holland is very similar to Eastern England, 
the main difference being in the greater coldness of the Dutch 
winters The similarities and diflTerences are shown by a 
comparison of the climatic data for London and Utrecht 


London 

Uirecht 


JulyTwp Jan Temp 
62 8’ F 38 r F J2* 

62 6* F 34 5* F tJ* 


Summer Total 
Rainfall Rarnfatl 
13' 25' 

14' 27' 


In spite of the absence of positive relief features and strong 
climatic contrasts. Holland may be divided into three well- 
defined regions (Fig 37) — 

(A) The coastal belt. 

(B) Central Holland, re the polder land which is mostly 
below sea level. 

(C) Eastern Holland, fe. three separate areas of land above 
sea-level lying generally to the east of the polders 

The Coastal Belt 

"niecoast of Holland is composed of sand dunes, which also 
border the seaward edges of the islaods of Zeeland and the 
west Frisian Islands Between these two groups of islands n a 
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smooth unbroken coastline extending from the Hook to the 
Hclder 

The dunes are strengthened and reinforced to prevent the 
sea encroaching on the low lying polders behind the dunes 

The “ Polder ” Country or Centrsl Holland 

About 40 per cent of Holland consists of polder land and 
two thirds of this area is below the level of high tide, often 



Fig 37 Hollasd N*tu**i. Divisions and OirtF Twns. 
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by as much as 25 feet Polder land is reclaimed land In the 
fourth century large areas of Holland were inundated The 
lagoons {eg Haarlem Meer) and salt marshes thus formed 
have been drained and converted into valuable agricultural 
land Dykes were constructed around these low-Iying areas, 
and the water pumped into high level canals and so drained 
to the sea The maintenance of these dykes and the control 
of the dunes is one of the most important responsibilities 
of the Dutch Gov em- 
mcnt Atthepresent 
time a great scheme 
is m progress for the 
reclamation of part 
of the Zuyder Zee 
By this scheme over 
800 square miles of 
polders (i e one six 
teench of the total 
area of Holland) will 
become available for 
agricultural develop 
ment Work was 
begun m 1927, and 
will probably take 25 
to 30 years to com- 
plete Details of the 
scheme are shown on 
Fig 38 The dam 
Fig 38 The Reclamation or the Zuyder across the northern 
Zee endoftheZuyderZee 

has already been 
completed and the North West polder drained and cultivated 
Lake Yssel will gradually become a fresh water lake, and will 
probably be important for fresh-water fisheries 
The polders constitute the nehest agricultural regions of 
Holland because of the fertility of the alluvial soils, and they 
may be divided into three distinct regions, 

(1) In the south is the “island” region of Zeeland Here 
cattle and horses are reared on rich pasture lands and a variety 
of crops are grown, viz wheat, oats, potatoes, flax and sugar 
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beet, etc In this region the people are closely in contact with 
the sea, and thus it may beconsidered the nursery of the Dutch 
fishingindustry.andofDutchmanlJineand commercial activity 

(2) A second large area of polder lies in the north-east of 
Holland, m the province of Groningen Because of its less 
indented coastline it lacks the maritime a%sociaiions of Zee 
land andis more exclusively devoted to farming Itisaregion 
of rich pasture lands and prodoccs large quantities of milk 
butter and cheese Holland ranks high as an exporter of 
cheese and condensed milk, but does not export butter to 
the same extent as Denmark 

(3) Between regions (1) and (2) lie the central polders 
Agriculturally this is the richest region of all, for the mixing 
of the sandy sods of the dunes with the heavier soils of the 
polders has produced a soil of exceptional fertility Here, as 
elsewhere, dairyYarming and the cultivation of wheat, sugar 
beet and flax, etc , are important, but in the neighbourhood 
of Leyden and Haarlem bulbs art intensively cultivated and 
flowers and vegetables grown for their seed Markefgardening 
and the cultivation of early strawberries and potatoes are 
also important 

The principal cities of Holland he in the polder zone 
Many of them are associated with industries based on agn 
cultural products, viz the disniling of gin, the manufacture 
of linen (brown Holland^, the reJinmg of sugar, brewing, and 
the making of cheese Some, notably Rotterdam and Amsier 
dam, have industries based on imported raw materials, eg 
diamond cutting (Amsterdam), the manufacture of cocoa and 
chocolate, the manufacture of cigarettes and cigars, the 
manufaclure of margarine Margarine was onpnaliy made 
from animal fat, but the indu>iry now depends on imported 
supplies of vegetable oils, eg palm kernel oil, ground nut 
oiL etc Other towns owe their imporuncc to thcirmanlime 
position Thus Ijmuiden is an important fishing port 
Flushing, on the Island of Halchercn. and (he Hook of Holland 
are packet stations from which steamers sail to Britain 
(Harwich and Hull) 

Amstrrda’Jt, situated on the west side of the Zuyder Zee, is 
the capital The ships of olden days could navigate the 
shallow Zujdcr Zee but to day AmsKrdam is linked wrth the 
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North Sea at Ijmuiden by the North Sea Canal During the 
“Period of Discovery” it ivas the great entrepot (or dcp6t 
for distribution and collection of produce) for Northern 
Europe and had a great trade in Oriental produce The need 
for maintaining this trade m the face of Spanish opposition 
led to voyages of Dutch explorers (viz Van Dieman and Tas 
man) and the ultimate foundation of the great colonial empire 



O/Tflui Tourist Office The Ifogue 
T«P RZCLAMATIQN OF THE ZUYDEK ZCE 


Less than twenty years ago the fann land shown above was part of the 
bed of the sea the soil u a rich loam partly composed of river silt and 
partly of sea sand, but when first reebimed it was heavily impregnated 
with salt The Dutch petite have made a senes of experiments to 
discover the most suibble crops for cultivation In the background of 
this picture ^aves of rye -can be seen 

in the East Indies Even to this day the trade of Amsterdam 
IS primarily concerned with the produce of the East Indies, 
VIZ rubber, cocoa, tin, nee, spices, tobacco, copra, etc 
Rollerdam, on a distnbutary of the Rhine, known as the 
New Maas, is to day connected with the sea at the Hook of 
Holland by a deep canal known as the New Watenvay 
Although Rotterdam is stnallet than Amsterdam, it is the 
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greater port and handles about three-quarters of Dutch trade 
Rotterdam, however, is not only a port concerned with the 
tmporlation of food and raw materials for use m Holland, and 
the exportation of Dutch produce, but it is like Antwerp, a 
great port of transhipment for the Rhine Basin Hence it 
imports, for instance, sast quantities of food, mineral ores 
Oils, etc, for Germany and exports coat and manufactured 
goods from the Ruhr coalfield 

The Hague, on the western edge of the polders, is the scat 
of the government Before the war it was a city of great inter 
national importance, its rebtion to the counines of the World 
was very similar to that ofGcneva to the League of Nations, and 
m Its *• Peace Palace " the Imcmationa} Court of Justice met 

Eastern Holland 

That part of Holland which lies mainly to the east of the 
polders is the least densely populated part of the countrj 
This IS the result of the relative infertihi) oflargeareai The 
soils ore glacial deposits of the Ice Age, and arc often sandy^ 
end pebbly There are also large areas of peal bog The’ 
whole distnct is oficn called the Geestland. ond similar regions 
‘are to be found m the North German Plain and in Western 
Denmark The great need for egncultural land has forced 
the Dutch to lake measures to convert much of this once 
uncultivable region into productive farm land This has been 
done by literally * re making” the soil by a process of mixing 
the overlying peat and (he underlying sandy soils, followed by 
the intensive use of artificial manures "^e reeJamauon of 
the Geestland is comparable to the reclamation of the polders, 
and It IS in these regions that the population is incT&nsing most 
rapidly But another factor also helps to account for the 
rapid increase in population in South Holland, and that is the 
discovery of coaL Coal is now worked to the cast of Maast- 
richt and in the Peel district farther north Becau<c of the 
vast network of canals In Holland, the eoal can be dutnhufed 
easily and cheaply all over the country, but the rapid growth 
of the older towns and the dexelopmeot of new Industrial 
centrcsismost marked in the south I orinitancc. I indhoven, 
a town enpeed in the manufaclure of c!«tnca1 equip'nent, 
doubled Its popubuon between IWl and J9JJ. Among the 
important industnes arc the textile indu'tnes cf Tilliury 
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(wool) Breda (rayon), and Twente (cotton), tanneries, leather 
works, and the manufacture of bicycles— for which the 
flatness of Holland causes a £reii demand 

Communications 

Because of the general flatness of Holland transport is easy 
in all directions and owing to (he case of caml construction 
and the network of navigable distributaries of the Rhine, water 
transport is everywhere more important than transport by 
rail or road It is interesting to note that Holland has 4660 
miles of canals and navigable waterways, compared with 
3003 miles of road, and 2250 miles of railway 

Trade 

Until 1939, Holland ranked fifth among the nations m 
respect of foreign trade, owing largely to its transit and entrepflt 
trade The Dutch merchant service nnked seventh m the 
world As the mam port, Rotterdam, depended upon the 
prosperity of the Rhineland industrial areas the present 
volume of Dutch trade is much below the 1939 level 

Further difficulties have arisen owing to the political troubles 
in the Tar East for (he islands provided a market for some of 
Uie manufactured goods (eg cotton manufactures) and 
supplied Holland with vast quantities of tropical produce 
With the setting up of the Indonesian republic, the prospects 
of a resumption of this exchange of products is now better than 
at any time since the Japanese invaded the islands 
Dutch exports to Britain include bacon condensed milk, 
bulbs etc , but the quantity is much below that of former years 
Machinery, tractors, motor<ars and textiles are received in 
return, but the chief need is an increase in the tonnage of coal 
entering Dutch ports 

It IS noteworthy that wheat and flour figure prominently in 
the list of imports, showing that, m spite of highly intensive 
agncultural development, Holland is not self supporting with 
regard to food supplies 
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THE COUNTRIES OF THE NORTH WESTERN 
MARGINS OF EUROPE (3) DENMARK 

Position and General Characteristics 
Denmark consists of the north pointing peninsula of Jutland 
and some hundreds of islands, targe and small the chief of 
which, Funen, Zealand, and Laaland he between Jutland 
and the south of Sweden Thus Denmark controls the three 
natural routes between the North Sea and the Rahic Sea, viz 
via the Little Belt, Great Belt, and the Sound, the latter 
strati being only three miles wide at its northern end In the 
south of the country, where Denmark and Germany meet, the 
peninsula is only thirty miles broad The peninsular and 
insular form of Denmark, and the nearness of all parts of the 
country to the sea have helped to develop an important fishing 
industry and a large mercantile marine 
Except for the island of Bornholm, which is composed of 
ancient rocks similar to (hose of Scandinavia, Denmark js 
structurally part of the Great European Plain Although no 
part of the country reaches an elevation of 600 feet, it is 
not flat Lke the polder land of Holland, but undulating 
and well drained The islands of Funen, Laaland, and 
21ealand and the eastern part of Jutland are coscred with 
a manlle of fertile soils of glaaal origin, but the western 
half of Jutland consists of sandy and pebbly soils similar 
to the Gecstland of Holland These soils are naturally 
unproductive, but, as in Holland, they have been converted 
into fertile agricultural areas by the addition of marl and 
lime and the intensive use of fertilisers 
On the extreme west of Jutland is a belt of sand dunes 
Similar to the coastal dunes of Belgium and Holland These 
have 6«ti p/attfed vnC/i pine frees and specraf grasses fo 
prevent the sand being blown inland The pine trees, as in 
the Landesof Prance, are becoming an important source of 
revenue in a country poor in forests 
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Climate 

SitOKcd on the west of Europe, but to the east of the British 
Isles and so farther from the open Allintic, Denmark has a 
climate simihf to, hut rather more extreme than, that of 
Eastern England Its average rnmfall is about 25 inches, and 
its summer tempenture about 60“ T (cf Eastern England), 
but Its January temperatures average 32“ P (cf. I-astem 
England 38”r ) It should be noted that the January isotherm 
of 32“ r passes from north to south through Denmark (see 

r*£ 7) 

The Resources of Denmark 

Denmark is a country of limited resources — 

(!) Its position at the entrance to the Baltic Sea males it 
impornm strategically, and up to 1857 *’ Sound Dues *' ivcre 
collected from all shipping passing through the Straits 

(2) Its close association with the sea and its nearness to 
the North Sea /ishing grounds have given nsc to an important 
fishing industry 

(3) It has no coal and no minerals except the kaolin of 
Bornholm, which is used for the manufacture of pottery 
Tyne coal, however, becauscof cheap sea transport, costs little 
more in Copenhagen^than in London 

(4) It has no swiftly flowing rivers that can be used either 
for transport or for the development of hjdro-clcctricily 

A small amount of electnc power is carried to Copcnhigen 
by submarine cable from Sweden It is obvious that Denmark 
IS not an industrial country The manufactures are almost 
entirely confined to the preparation of agricultural produce 
for export 

(5) Although originally a forested country, to-day less than 
4 per cent of the country is timbered, so that, unlike other 
countries, such as Norway, Sweden, and Finland, Denmark 
has no lumbering industry 

Thus It will be seen that the dominant resource of Denmark 
IS agriculture, but even with regard to this there are a number 
of natural disadvantages, eg the infertility of large areas and 

fhe tendency ol Yne diimate to extremes ol tcmperavmt; 

light rainfall The c^ditums of tempenture and rainfall 
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show that, climatically, Denmark is belter suited to the 
cultivation of grain than to dairying, yet Denmark is the pre- 
eminent dairy-farming country of the world, exporting large 
quantities of bacon, butter, eggs and cheese Up to the middle 
of last century Denmark was a gram growingcountry, and even 
to-day, on her more limited whcatlands, the yield of wheat 
(up to 50 bushels per acre) is higher than m any other country 
in the world The competition of cheap gram from the New 
World caused Denmark to change from gram growing to 
the rearing of animals Tins docs not mean that Denmark is a 
country of green pasture lands tike Ireland, for it lacks the 
humidity and winter warmth which make the Irish pastures 
so luxuriant Less than 20 per cent of Denmark is used 
as permanent pasture, and 75 per cent is still under the 
plough, but the crops raised are mainly for fodder, / e oats, 
barley, hay, clover and special grass crops It is the atm of 
all Danish farmers to grow these crops and to rear dairy cattle, 
bacon pigs, and poultry 

Hcasons for (he Importance of (be Danish Dairying Industry 

That Denmark should be (he greatest dairy-farming country 
m spite of her obvious drawbacks is due to a number of causes 
most of which may be traced to the foresight, initiative and 
diligence of her people — 

(1) Highly scientilic methods of farming are practised and 
the educational system of the country is largely directed 
towards the increase of agricultural knowledge by the pro 
vision of State scholarships m agnculture, etc 

(2) The Danish Government maintains a rigid system of 
inspection both of the farms, to sec that a satisfactory standard 
of cleanliness is maintained, and also of the export products 
to ensure that they are of high quality in order that the 
reputation of Danish products will be maintained abroad 

(3) Co-operative production has replawd the manufacture 
of butter, cheese and bacoo on individual farms Eighty per 
cent of the milk produced is sent to the co-opera tiie creameries, 
and 80 per cent of the pigs arc made into bacon and ham 
in co-operative factories These methods result in a great 
saving of energy and expense, and make possible the financial 
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success of the smaHer farms Denmarfc is a country of smaEJ 
farms Nearly three quarters of the farms are less than 
14 acres There are approttmafc/y 9000 co-operative 
societies in the country 

(4) Within easy reach of Denmark are a number of highly 
industrialised and densely populated areas {eg Britain, 
Germany) which provide a market for surplus dairy produce 


The Trade of Den 

mark 

Under normal 
conditions the great 
est portion of Danish 
exports (bacon, but 
ter and egp)went to 
Great Britain in ex 
change for coal and 
manufactures such as 
textiles and machin 
ery To restore this 
trade has presented 
greater difficulties 
than might have been 
expected To mam 
ijin her vast dairy 
farming industry 
Denmark requires 
large quantities of 
cattlc-food, much of 
this comes from the Fie. 39 Tue Routes to tub lutnc aho 
Arrrfntine hut nn»s T«t PosrriDNOi'Corj.HACEv— Note tfwt Ibe 
Argentioc. out prices ^ Denmark boi ui Germany 

of maize, etc, have 

nsen so much that farming costs in Denmarfc present the 
export of produce at prices which Britain is willing to pay 
Further complications havensalted through Britain's inability 
to furnish coal m exchange 

Vegetable oils figured pronunently among the imports into 
Denmark These were needcdforthcmanufacturc of marganne, 
aslargequanuticswereusedio Denmark so that agreater surplus 
of butter remained to provide a more profitable export 
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Towns 

Copenhagen ( ihe merchants* haven * ) is situated on the 
east coast of Zealand commanding ibc Sound, Qnd contains 
one fifth of the population of Denmark It is the one great 
port of the country and in former times became important 
because of its control of the route into the Baltic Sea The 
openingof the Kiel Canal, which shortened the journeybetween 
the North Sea and the Baltic by two hundred and forty miles, 
adversely affected us trade (Pig 39) 

Esbjerg on the west coast of Jutland is the second port 
It IS 'an important fishing centre and from it a railway runs 
across Denmark to Copenhagen, the straits being crossed by 
tram femes Another train ferry links Copenhagen with 
Helsingborg in Sweden 

The Faroes 

The Faroes (Sheep Islands) situated betw'een Scotland and 
Iceland are governed by Denmark A movement towards a 
republic has failed to receive recognition from the mother 
country Sheep reanng and fishing arc the chief occupations 
of the people, more than 50 per cent of the inhabitants being 
engaged in cod fishing or whaling The chief town is Thors- 
haven, and the total population of the islands is only 24 000 

Iceland 

The republic of Iceland was declared in 1944, following a 
plebiscite which gave an overwhelming majority for the 
severance of the connection »|th Denmark 
The island has an area of approximately 40,000 square miles 
and a population of 120 000 The mam occupations are 
fishing and sheep-rcanng These provide the exports which 
are exchanged for manufactures and foodstuffs Reykjavik, 
situated on the S W coast, is the capital Despite their 
remoteposition thepeople of Icdand have managed to attain a 
remarkably highstandard of education and the Icelandic people 
possess a rich literary heritage m their natue tongue 
Volcanic activity, in the form of lava flows and hot springs 
comparable with those of the North Island of New Zealand, 
provides a feature unique m Europe Even before the war these 
phenomena attracted visitors in searcli of a “ novel” holiday 
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THE COUNTRIES OF THE NORTH WESTERN 
MARGINS OF EUROPE (4) NORWAY 

General Ph}sical Features 

• Norway offers a great contrast to Denmark, for, whereas 
75 per cent of Denmark is cultivated, more than 70 per cent of 
Norway consists of unproductive land Forests are unim- 
portant m Denmark, but m Norway they cover nearly onc- 
quarterof the land surface Only i 6 per cent ofNonvayis 
under cultivation (Fig 43) Norway is slightly larger than the 
BriCisb Isles arid has a population of roughly 2| millions 
Norway is the western portion of the Scandinavian peninsula 
ft IS composed of a mountain mass of ancient rocks rising to 
over 8000 feet, and is part of the Northern Highland system 
of Europe Norway is widest in the south, where there are 
broad stretches of high plateau known as Oelds, above which 
rise the peaks of Galdhopig and Jotunheim These fjelds are 
covered by extensive snow fields and glaciers, from which 
valley glaciers flow, m some cases, down to sea le'cl With 
the exception of the river Glommen, which flows north to 
south in south-eastern Norway, and forms a natural highway 
between Oslo* and Nidaros (Trondhjem), there are no long 
rivers Hundreds of short, swift streams, however, are an 
important souree of electrical energy 

The Fiord Coastline 

One of the most sinking features of Norwaj is its fiord 
coastline This coast is characterised by an amixing number 
of islands (over 150 000) known as the ‘ skerry guard ” 

The fiords, long, narrow, steep-sided indentations, deepened 
by glacial action, are drowned valleys (Fig 41) The fiord 
sides often rise almost perpendicularly from the sea for several 
hundred feet, above which level the slope is more 'gradual 
Streams from hanging valleys above plunge over the fiord side, 
forming magnificent waterfalls The water is often over a 
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Fi* 41 Cross Sicnw or k Fiord 


and hay are grown Cattle are pastured lo summer on the 
saeters (; e the pasture lands above the tree hne) and are 
brought down to the lower lands dunng the winter 
The total coastline of Norway, if straightened out, would 
stretch half-way round the Equator The Sogoe fiord alone 
IS 130 miles long (eg about the same distance as from 
London to Bristol) 


Climate 

The south of Norway is m the same latitude as Northern 
Scotland In spite of its northerly position (SS^N to 71“N), 
the coasts of Norway are always rce-free, and in January the 
temperature of the Lofoten Island is the same as that of Bui 
gana, nearly 2000 miles farther south The abnormal warmth 



Th s scene s typ cal of the west coast of Norway Notice how the s des of the fiord drop steeply to the water allowing 
little opportun ty for human settlement the U shape of the drowned vaHey the nver meandering o\er the deltaic flats 
at the head of the fiord the nver terraces m the nght foregrot nd 
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of the Norwegian winters is due to Ihe warming infJuence of 
the South West winds from the Atlantic and to the North 
Atlantic Drift (see Fig 3) The rainfall of Norway is heavy 
and,though no systematic recordsareavadablc for the mountain 
areas it is estimated that in many places the rainfall is oier 
200 inches per annum Another important factor is the 
length of the summer days At North Cape there is conimuous 
daylight for over two months The length of the summer 
days IS important in relation to agrjculture for barley will 
ripen in two months in the north of the peninsula, whereas it 
takes three months in the south The climate is so humid 
and cloudy that hay often has to be hung on specially con 
siructed fences to dry 

The Resources and Occupations of Norway 

The natural advantages and disadvantages of Norway are 
that it has — 

(a) Only a small percenuge of lowland, the largest areas 
being m the south-east near Oslo and m the Clommcn valley 

(b) Vast stretches of unproductive highland 

(c) Extensive forest lands 

(J) An lee-frw and deeply indented coastline. 

(e) Very few minerals 

(/) A large number of swiftly flowing streams 

These resources (or the lack of certain other resources) 
determine the major occupations of Norway, which are — 

(1) Agriculture 

(2) Fisheries 

(3) Forestry 

(4) Manufactures 

Agricultural Acnvittcs — Cultivation m Norway is 
limited by the high unproductive mountains The hard 
rock neafhers so slowly that (he soil is transported to the 
valleys almost as quicUy as it i» formed Hence, on account 
of their thm soils, high albtudes, cold temperatures and 
inaccessibility, the plateau regions are totally unproductive 
Cultivation is limited to the more sheltered lowlands of the 
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south east(Fig 40a) thevaHeybottomsand the narrow ledgwof 
fertile land along the sides of the fiords In spite of all these 
limitatjons, more people (31 percent )arc engaged jn agnculture 
than m any other occupation Wheat can only be cultivated 
jn the extreme south of Norway so that the chief crops are 
oats rye, potatoes, barley, and hay There is a strong 
tendency for dairying to increase at the expense of cereal 
cultivation and small amounts of dairy produce are 
exported, while large quantities of gram are imported A 
notable ftature of Norwegian agriculture is the use made of 
upland pastures or sacters These are located above the 
forest belt at an elevation of 600 to 2000 feet Snow covered 
in winter, they form excellent summer pastures Most of 
the fiord and valley dwellers have both a lowland and an 
upland farm On the former they cultivate during the summer 
crops and hay for winter use Other members of the family 
live in crude dwellings on the saeters, lend the cattle, and 
collect and dry grass, which is brought down to the lowland 
farm to eke out the supply of winter fodder As there is a 
shortage of good building stone the houses of the farmers are 
built mostly of wood, and to day they are well equipped with 
electricity 

Fisheries — From earliest times the influence of the sea 
has been strong m Norway The small amount of agricultural 
land bordering the fiords, and the barrenness and inaccessi 
bilily of the interior, caused the fiord dwellers to turn to the 
sea to eke out their means of Iivehhood The calm waters of 
the fiords and the sheltered creeks between the islands were 
the nursery of a seafaring people, who m the early days of 
history set out on long voyages of discoiery and settlement 
to Britain, Iceland, Greenland, and America (e g the voyages 
of Lief Encson about A D 1000} The nearness of the North 
Sea fishing grounds and the inherent love of the sea have led 
to the development of a great fishing industry The most 
famous fishing grounds ire those south of the Lofoten Islands 
where immense quantities of cod and herring are caught (Fig 
406) Tromso and HaiDmerfest are the chief centres of the 
cod fisheries, and NidarosfTiondhjem) and Bergen are the chief 
centresof the herring fisherj« Canned fish {eg Nonvegian 
brislings) and fish oils arc important items of Norwegian export 
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Whaling IS becoming increasingly important, especially in 
Antarctic waters, where Bouvetlsland is a Norwegian whaling 
station Norway supplies over 50 per cent of the whale oil 
of the world 

The familiarity with the sea not only helps to explain the 
importance of the Norwegian fishing industry, but it is also 
largely responsible for the importance of the Nonvegian 
mercantile marine, which takes a large share of the carrying 
trade of the world, and ranks fourth m respect to tonnage, 
being surpassed only by the mcrointile imrincs of Britain, 
USA and Japan 

Forestry — Although nearly one quarter of Norway is 
forested, most of the valuable stands of timber are in the 
more sheltered south eastern re&on The western slopes of 
the Norwegian mountains are generally too steep and too 
exposed to strong winds for the growth of large trees The 
most valuable of the western forests are in the neighbourhood 
of Nidaros (Trondhjem) Moreover, m past years, the 
accessibility of the forests of the fiord slopes led to extensive 
cutting for expon, and a serious depletion of the forest reserves 
Large quantities of timber are used in Norway for building 
and for fuel, but there remains a large surplus This was 
formerly exported as lumber, but to day Norway docs not 
supply much wood to other countries, but uses it as the basis 
of manufacturing industries such as thamanufactureorwood 
pulp and paper The short, swift streams of Norway are not 
suited to the floating of logs, but they provide the hydro- 
electric power for the factories 

Industries — Norway has no coal resources, and her mineral 
ores, though varied, are limited in quantity The chief are 
pyrites (which yield sulphur and copper), copper ores, and 
aluminium ore 

Industries in Norway are mainly based on raw materials 
produced within the country and on water power Nonvay 
has many advantages for the development of hydro electric 
power The rainfall is evenly distributed throughout the 
year, so that the rivers maintain a constant flow, there are 
many waterfalls, and the nreis are swift flowing and do not 
freeze in winter Hydro electric power is most intensively 
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devdoped in southern Norway near to the capital Oslo and 
to the heavily forested regions In West and Northern Norway 
electricity is primarily used for domestic purposes The 
development and use of hydro electncity has caused a great 
increase in the manufacturing industries Timber is mmu 
factured into wood pulp paper and matches There has 
been a rapid increass 
in the use of electri 
city for the smelting 
of metal ores {eg 
aluminium) and the 
manufacture of 
chemicals eg cal 
cium carbide and 
nitrogen compounds 
including ammonia 
and nitrates forferti 
Users Animporcaot 
nitrate plant is situ 
Bted at Saaheim near 
the Rjukan Falls 

Communications 
One of the greatest 
difficulties in Norway 
IS that of transport 
this IS partly due to 
the great distances 
invohed in a Jong 
narrow country, and 
partly to the moun 
tainous nature of the 
land The chief rail 
way development is 
in the richer regions of the south east and from Oslo three 
railways strike out north (1) to Bergen which involved the 
cutting of 178'Tunnels and (2) two routes to Nidaros one 
of which follows the Glommen valley From Nidaros 
northwards there is no railway except for a small length 
which links Narvik with Sweden, and which was built for 
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the special purpose of exporting Swedish iron ore from 
Gelfivara via an ice free port 

Oslo (250,000) the capital, is situated at the head of a long 
fiord in the south eastern lowland of Norway Itisthecentre 
of the most highly developed area, and has rail communications 
with Bergen and Nidaros, and also with Stockholm and 
Goteborg in Sweden (Fig 42) 

Bergen only one third the size of Oslo, is the second 
largest town It was an important city of the Hanseatic 
League and to day is responsible for large exports of fish to 
the Roman Catholic countries of Europe 

Ntdoros (Trondhjcm), at the northern end of the Glommen 
depression, is the ancient capital of Norway and the centre of 
the most productive and most heavily forested region of the 
west coast It is also the ecclesiastical capital of the country 
No other town m Norway has a population exceeding 
50,000, and most of them are comparable in size with small 
English market towns 

Trade 

It IS clear from the nature of her occupations that the ex 
ports of Norway will consist of fish fish products, wood pulp» 
paper, cardboard timber, and chemicals Her imports 
include gram, food for animals, coal, and a last range of 
manufactured goods including textiles and machinery 

Norwegian Possessions 

Spitsbergen lies some 400 miles to the north of Norway 
It was probably discovered by the Norwegians m the I2th 
century, and m the I7th century was an important whaling 
station The sovereignty of Spitzbergen has often been a 
matter of dispute, but when the rich coalfields of the island were 
discovered at the beginning of this century the matter of 
settlement became important It officially became a Nor 
wegian island m 1925 There are six mining camps, the largest 
of which IS Longyearben with 500 inhabitants 

Norway also controls the small Bouiet Island in the South 
Atlantic on account of her large interests m the whaling 
industry of the Antarctic Ocean 
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THE COUNTRIES BORDERING THE BALTIC SEA 
(!) SWEDEN 

The countries bordering the Baltic Sea include Sweden the 
new countries of Finland, Esihonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
Poland, and* Geonany Since the USSR reaches the 
Baltic in the east it might be included, but climatically the 
country is of the Continental and not of the Baltic type 

The Baltic Sea 

The Baltic Sea is an almost enclosed sea which extends 
eastwards into the heart of Northern Europe Leningrad, at 
Its most easterly point, ts more than lOOO miles from the 
open Atlantic B^ause of the vast quantities of fresh water 
added to the Baltic by rivers it has a low salinity and freezes 
easily The length of time during which the Baltic ports are 
frozen annually increases eastwards and northwards Thus 
near the mouth of the River Oder the sea is only frozen for 
twenty days, but at Danzig the penod has increased to three 
months, and at Leningrad it is five montbs Stockholm is 
icebound for less than two months, but the period increases 
northwards and Lulea, at the northern end of the gulf of 
Bothnia, IS frozen for six months The Baltic Sea not only 
provides a water highway into Northern Europe, but it has a 
considerable infiuence on the climates of the surrounding 
countries, which have less extreme temperatures, and more 
rainfall than they would have if the Baltic Sea did not exist 
Thus the Baltic has the effect of making the climate changes 
between Britain and Central Russia more gradual, and the 
Baltic type of climate is therefore a transitional type In 
general the suronsers vary from hot in Central Germany to 
cool in Finland, the winters aie everywhere below freezing 
point, the winter cold increasing eastward, and the rainfall is 
light (average 20 inches), falling at all seasons, but with a 
summer maximum 
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Sweden »n Contrast with Norway 
Sweden !s JJie eastern portion oF the Scandinavian peninsuU 
It differs from Norway in a number of ways, viz — 

(a) Since most of itscoistline faces the Baltic, which is frozen 
for at least one month dunng the winter, and since it lacks 
the deeply indented coastline and well 
developed island fringe of Norway, its 
maritime activiticsand Its fishing indusirV 
are of minor importance 
(6) While a quarter of Norway is 
forested over half of Sweden is forested 
but, in view of ihe greater area of 
Sweden the bttcr has more than three 
times the area of forest than Norway 
has (Fig 43) 

(c) Sweden has a greater extent of 
lowland than Norway, and the climate 
IS not so humid (Fig 44) hence Sweden 
has a much greater area devoted to 
agriculture 

(f/) Sweden has much larger mineral 
resources than Norway, and particularly 
of iron ore (sec Fig 40h) 

(e) The streams of Sweden are Jess 
swift than those of Norway, hence, 
while they are of much greater value 
F as n fi lumbering they do not form quite 

Sirov/ 'W rctntaqes o? an important pofenCia/ source of 
THE Totai. Area of hydro electric power 
Norway Sweden and 

riNl>N» wiijcH js (f) in spite of its greater size Sweden 

oS™ FmZm Of 

than Norway 

Divisions of Sweden 

Sweden can be divided mto four regions — 

(1) Norrhnd (2) The lake depression 

(3) The plateau ofSmaland (4) Scania 
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(1) Norrland — T his pirt of Sweden lies north of Lit 
61^ N It extends from the crest of the Scandinavian moun- 
tains on the west, and drops gradually eastward to the Baltic 
Sea It IS drained by innumerable parallel streams, m the 
upper courses of which are long narrow and deep lakes 
formed by the erosive action of the glaciers and the deposition 
of morainic dams across the nwer vallej's In (he west of 
Norrland is a high unproductive plateau region upwards of 
5000 feet m elevation This plateau forms a barrier to 
communication between Norway and Sweden except m the 
latitudes of Trondhjem and the Lofoten Islands, where the 
crest IS lower, and at these points railways cross the barrier 
Below the level of the plateau arc the cast facing slopes, 
cverywherecovered with exiensiveforestof pine, fir and birch 
The coastal plain, a region of uplift, is an area of fertile 
soils The coast is broken by numerous indentations known 
as fiatds (not similar to the Norwegian fiords), and there n a 
fringe of liny islands This large region of Norrland was 
virtually uninhabited until (he end of last century, when the 
forest wealth was exploited, and to day it is one of the greatest 
producers of timber in the world The rivers ore so numerous 
that there is hardly a lumber camp which is more than five 
miles from a waterway suitable for the transport of logs 
But the forests are not (he only resource of Norrland The 
coastal plain is cuUivalcd, and produces crops of oats, barley, 
' and rye, etc There arc also important mineral deposits, 
eg the iron ores of Geliivara and Kiruna (see Fig 40) 
Because of their great distance from the manufacturing centres 
of Southern Sweden most of these ores are exported, partly 
through Narvik (Norway) during the winter months,' when the 
Baltic IS frozen and partly through LuIeS during the summer 
months Some forty miles east of Gellivara vs a great hydro 
electric power station at Porjus. which supplies the power for 
the Lulea Narvik railway 

The towns of the coast are mostly small (10,000-20,000 
inhabitants), and are centres for saw mills, the manufacture of 
--paper-and wood pulp, and the exportation of timber 

In the extreme north of Sweden and in the neighbouring 
disjncts of Norway and Finland is Lapland The Laps are a 
nomadic people who depend On theiT herds of reindeer, and, 
where they live near the sea, on fishing also 
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(2) The Lake Depression (Fig 45) —Immediately to the 
south of NorrJand is a kfwhtad the Lake Depression extend 
mg from the Skacer Rak to Stockholm In jt lies the large 
lakes Vener Vetter and Malar These lakes are joined by a 
canal so that there is a complete waterway between the two 
greatest cities of Sweden viz Stockholm the cap tal on the 
east and Gbteborg, the great western outlet of the country 
Not only IS this the main ihorouebfare of Sweden but it is 



well developed both agTKuIturally and industrially Potatoes 
and cereals (except wheat) are grown and dairy cattle are 
reared There arc rich mineral deposits viz iron ore at 
Dannemora z nc at Ammeberg lead in the Sagan valley 
west of Upsala and copper at Falun 
In the days when charcoal was used for smellin? th s region 
had important iron mdvstiKSt and was the chief producer of 
iron m Europe unt 1 the use of coal and coke revolut onised the 
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industry Because of the shortage of coal m Sweden the chief 
metal-working centres are to day situated near the coast, 
where supplies of imported coal are cheapest. The engmecrvng 
industry includes the manufacture of cream separators^ IjaU 
bearings, lighthouse apparatus, telephone equipment and 
electrical machinery Some of the principal centres are the 
port of Norrkepmg, Motala.on Lake Vetter, and Eskilstuna, 
on Lake Malar Trollhatta, the Niigira of Sweden, is a great 



Fig 45 T»iE Lake Depression of Swu>en — Hole the waterway 
linking the east and west coasts and also the positions of Stockholm 
and Goleborg al 1)» ends of the ** thoroughfare ” 


hydro-eleclric centre on the river Gota, which flows from 
Lake Vener 

Stockholm (500,000), the capital of Sweden, grew up on 
and around a small island at the eastern end of Lake Malar 
Us suitability for defence made jt a great Viking stronghold ^ 
It controls routes westward across the Lake Depression, 
northwards to the forested areas, and lies opposite the Gulf of 
Finland, which gives access to Russm Its disadvantages are 
that It IS not icc-free, and that it lies on the side of Sweden 
} away from the mam rradmg routes 
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Goieborg on the west of Southern Sweden and at the mouth 
of the River GOta is at the western end of the Lake Depression 
and IS the great trading centre of the country It is tee free, 
m direct contact with the busy n-ttions of Western Europe, 
and has excellent caml and railway communications with 
all parts of Southern Sweden 

Norrkoping, mother important port on the cast coast, is 
not only a metal working and engineering centre, but has 
important textile industries 

(3) SmXland — This region is a plateau of ancient rocks 
rising to about 1000 feet and occupying the central area of 
Southern Sweden It is an area of forests, swamps and moor 
land, and the population density is low The only cultivable 
lands he around the edges of the mountain core One of the 
most important towns of the interior is JOnkdping, at the 
southern end of Lake Vetter This is the great centre for the 
manufacture of matches, which are produced m itpmense 
quantities, and exported to all parts of the world The 
location of the match industry is primarily due to the fact 
that the inventor of safety matches was a native of JOnkdpmg 
and also to the availability of raw materials Karlskrona, 
on the south coast, is the Swedish naval station 

(4) Scania — ^The peninsula Scania, at the extreme south 
west of Sweden, is composed of newer rocks similar to those 
of Denmark Because of its southerly position, warmer 
temperatures, and fertile soils, it is the richest agricultural 
region m the country Wheat can be grown as well as oats, 
barley and rye, and the production of dairy produce is suffici- 
ently large to give a surplus for export Sugar beet is also 
cultivated There are some small deposits of coal in this 
region The chief town and port of Scania is MalmO In 
winter the harbour has to be kept open by icc breakers It 
has important ferry connections with Copenhagen 

The Trade of Sweden 

The trade of Sweden is piimanly with Britain, Germany, 
and Poland She receives most imports from Germany, 
sends most exports to England As would be expected. Vbt 
chief exports arc timber, wood pulp and paper, and machinery 
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of special types, in the manufacture of which the Swedes are 
speciahsts Mineral ores rank high !a the export hst (e^ the 
iron ore of Dannemora), and the export of dairy produce is 
increasing Sweden buys large quantities of coal from 
Poland, to which country iron ore is exported Textile manu 
factures head the list of imports, followed by coal, foodstuffs 
and machinery not manufactured m Sweden 



CHAPTLR Vlll 

:OUNTRIES BORDERING THE BALTIC SEA (2) THE 
NEW REPUBLICS OF THE EASTERN BALTIC 
FINLAND 

!*osition. Relief and Climate 

Finland lies to the north east of the Baltic Sea and north 
)f the Gulf of Finland For several centuries Finland was 
lolitically part of Sweden, and much of the progress and 
levelopment achieved may be traced to this former connection 
For practically the whole of the nineteenth century Finland 
was politically linked with Russia, but gained her inde 
pendence after the Russian Revolution of 1917 Defeat by 
Russia m the recent war resulted in some loss of territory, 
particularly in Karelia, but the heaviest blow was the surrender 
of the ice free Peisamo area 

Finland is a low plateau of ancient rocks worn down by ice 
action Large areas are composed of bare rock, but in other 
districts there are extensile morainic deposits Rivers wind 
about among small rounded hills, and water collects to form 
lakes, both m (he rockyhollows scooped out by the ice and in 
the depressions of the hummocky morainic areas 
There are 35,000 lakes in Finland, and one third of the area 
is composed of lakes bogs and marshes 
Although Finland lies so far north (te entirely norlb of 
60'’ N), because of its position to the east of Scandinavia away 
from the moderating influences of the Atlantic, its summer^ 
temperatures are similar to those of South Eastern England 
The Winters are, however, much colder than those of England, 
VIZ 20° F , m the south to 10° F , and less in the north-east 
The average annual ramfall is about 20 inches, the winter snow 
fall being heavy Inthesouth westtheports thoughfrozen.can 
usually be kept open for shipping by the use of ice breakers 

Occupations 

The chief occupations arc those concerned with agriculture 
and forestry, though there is some industrial development 
m the towns of South West Finland, largelydue to the former 
political connections with Sweden 
** 106 
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Agriculture —Finland has less agricultural land than any 
other European country except Norway (see Fig 43) in 
spite of this, more people arc engaged in agrniulture than m 
any other occupation, but il must be remembered that many oi 
tlie men engaged in lumbering during the winter turn to agn- 
cultural occupations during the summer The principal 
areas of cultivation arc along the south west coastal p am, 
where climatic conditions are least severe, and in the \aueys 
. and along the lake 

shores (Fig 46) 
Wheat will not ripen, 
and the chief crops, 
as in the other 

countnesof Northern 

Europe, are rye, bar- 
ley, oats, poUtoes, 
and hay Because 
of the greater length 
of the summer days 
gram will ripen m a 
shorter period in the 
north than m the 
south of the country 
(cf Norway, 

91) In recent years 

dairying has increas 

edinimporiance,and 

ibutter IS exported 
IchieBy to Britain 
1 Co operative s«ie 
i ties, similar to those 
of Denmark, have 
been formed, and the dairying industry will probably con 



Fig 46 Finland Econwuc Divisions 


tmue to grow 

FORESTRY -Finland lies m the cool I'diP"?'' 

Over70percent ofthecounltyisforested.thechieftrc » 

pine, fir, larch and birch (sec Fig 4» ^he perc^^ J 
forested area is greater than that espSr 

country, and Finland ranks second to Canada ” “ ^ d 

of timber and wood prodnets The total exports of woo 
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wood products account for 85 per cent of the total value of 
the export trade of Finland 

The importance of forestry is due to— 

(1) The large extent of forests 

(2) The absence of other important resources, 

(3) The unsuitability of much of the cleared land for 
agriculture so that re afforestation is practised 

(4) The winter covering of snow which is an advantage 
for lumbering operations 

(5) The large number of streams which can be used for the 
transport of logs 

(6) Numerous waterfalls and rapids (eg fmatra rapids), 
which make possible the generation of cheap electric power 

Manufactures —Industrial development ts related to the 
two great resources of wood and water power The chief 
industries include the manufacture of wood pulp, paper, 
cardboard, cellulose, veneer, plywood, bobbins and matches 
Te;tti!es, chiefly cotton goods, are manufactured at Tammer 
fors Because of the extensive use of electricity, rclatisely 
little coal or oil it imported 

Urisinsfors (Uebinki) rs the capital and chief port It is 
situated on the Gulf of Finland, and. though its harbour is 
frozen for nearly four months, commanications are usually 
^maintained by means of icc-breaken 

Hangd (Hanko) and Abo (Turku), the former capital, are 
frozen tot a shorter penod, and the fotmer ii the chief port 
for the exportation of butter 

There are a number of railways in Southern Finland, often 
built in the hope that they would lead to agricultural settlement 
m the interior This, however, has rot generally materialised 
because of the infertility of the soils, denved from the ancient 
rocks 

The noftbem portion of Finlapd is eronomicaJly poor It 
is an area of tundra inhabited by nomadic tribes such as the 
Lapps 
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rSTONIA, LATVIA AND LITHUANIA 

General 

Tlie nirnc fiattic Stntes is often ^ppllcd to Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania These countries he on the cast side of the 
Baltic and south of the Gulf of Finland Like Finland these 
three states were formerly pirt of the Russian Empire, and* 
gamed their independence after the Russian revolution of 1917 
All three states are as >ct poorly developed This is largely 
due to the old conditions of land tenancy and agriculture 
The hnd was divided into great estates owned by the Balts 
or German barons These landlords, absent from their 
estates for long periods, have in the past insisted on a type of 
agriculture, mainly cereal growing which was not economically 
sound The subdivision of the large estates, and the creation 
of a land owning peasantry, has stimulated a new interest in 
agricultural development 

The Baltic States are lowland areas structurally pari ofthe 
Russian platform Estonia, heavily gheiated, and with 
much of Its surface soil thus remosed, resembles Finland 
Latvia and Lithuania, covered with thick morainic deposits, 
are similar to the neighbouring plains of Central Russia and 
North Germany The chief rivers arc the Dvma, which 
flows westward through Latvia, and the Niemen, which forms 
part of the southern boundary of Lithuania 

Occupations 

Agriculture »— Situated farther south, the Baltic States are 
somewhat warmer m both summer and winter than Finland, 
hence the climate is more favourable to agricultural develop- 
ment The crops grown arc, as in other North European 
countries, barley, oafs rye and potatoes In addition to 
these crops, wheat is grown because of the higher summer 
temperatures and the cultivation of flax is increasing so 
rapidly that this fibre ranks among the major exports of all 
three countries The flax crop of Lithuania is only exceeded 
by that of Russia and Poland Increasing attention is being 
given not only to the rearing of dairy cattle, but to pigs for 
bacon, and poultry for eggs Co-operative production, based 
on the Danish model, is improving the quality of the exports, 
so that dairying and its alli^ industries would seem to have a 
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prosperous future In Estonia butter is the chief export, 
m Latvia it ranks second, and in Lithuania meat products, 
including bacon, take first place, with butter second (Fig 47) 

Forestry — ^The Baltic States are situated in the cool 
temperate forest belt of Europe, but there has been far more 
extensile deforestation than in such countnes as Finland and 
Sweden In spite of this there are large forest areas, so that 
tumbenngand the manufacture of wood products suchas wood- 
pulp, paper and cellulose, are important throughout the region 



Fig 47 The Principal Pre war Exports of the Baltic States 
(ls Miujons op Pol nos) 

Manufactures. — Jn these slates manufacturing industries, 
though increasing, are poorly developed This is !argel> due 
to lack of fuel and mineral deposits There arc small textile 
industries at Narva on Lake Peipus in Estonia 

The Peoples 

The structural, chmatfc and occupational similarities of 
the region are so obMOus that u might be wondered why it 
has been divided into three political divisions. These divisions 
are ethnographic, thit is, thev arc based on racial dilTcrences 
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Estonia is inhabited by Esths, a people akm to the Finns , 
Latvia by Letts whose hnguage and Protestant religion 
differ from that of the Esths , Lithuania by Lithuanians, 
who are Roman Catholic, and whose language also differs 
from those of Estonia and Latvia 

Political Problems 

Prior to 1918, the ports of Reval (Tallinn), Riga, Libau 
(Liepaja) and Memel (Klaipeda) were scry important outlets 
f^or Russian trade This was largely because they were ice- 
bound for a shorter period than Leningrad Libau, for 
instance, could m most winters be kept open by ice breakers, 
and It had direct rail communication with the wheat lands of 
the Ukraine To maintain transit trade for Russia, the mam 
railway lines of Latvia, converging on Riga were converted 
to the Russian gauge Nevertheless, political separation from 
Russia resulted in a great decrease in the trade of these ports 
as their hinterlands were very much restricted and they became 
merely small regional ports 

In view of their economic weakness and their precarious 
position between Germany and Russia it is not surpnsing 
that all three republics have elected to throw m their lot with 
the U S S R (see Fig 94) 
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THE COUNTRIES BORDERING THE BALTIC SEA 
(3) POLAND 

As in the case of the Baltic States, the boundaries of Poland 
were fixed in 1918 ethnographically (le according to race) 
although a considerable Russian minority lived m the eastern 
provinces 

As a result of the war of 1939-45 Poland has shifted west 
ward, hating lost to the USSR about 70,000 square miles 
in the east, mainly primitive farm bnd and forest but including 
the towns of Lhow and Viioa At the same lime she has 
gamed about 46,000 square miles m the west with highly 
productive soil and great lodusina! possibiLties Many 
coal mines, textile factories, paper mills, iron and steel works, 
have already been restored and base brought Poland into the 
front rank of industrial nations Moreover, she now has 
an additional 250 miles of Baltic coastline with the ports of 
Danzig (Gdansk) and Stettin (Szczeon) as well as her modem 
artificial port of Gdynia 

Even before the war Poland exported ten million tons of 
coal a year and her recently acquired mining areas in Silesia 
have nearly doubled her resources Poland is to-day the 
leading European exporter of coal She also produces nearly 
one-fifth of the world’s zinc 

f 

Position and Relief 

The boundaries of the new Poland extend along the Baltic 
from a point west of Konigsberg (Kabmngrad) to a point east 
of Swinemunde with the nvers Oder and Neisse forming a 
frontier with Germany, the towns of Stettm (Szezecin) and 
Frankfurt-on Oder (Slublice) coming within Poland On the 
east the boundary runs from the fialtic; along the higher land 
between the Vistula and Pnpet to the Carpathians 

The country forms part of the European plain rising south- 
wards to the Carpathians 

IIJ s 
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Climate 

Climatically, it has a more continental type of climate than 
other Baltic lands Extremes of temperature increase from 



\^e$t to east and from north to south, "nie annual rainfall 
averages 20 inches per annum, most falling in the summer 
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Natural Regions and Occupations 
Poland may be divided into the following areas — 

(1) The northern regions 

(2) The lowland plains of the central belt 

(3) The southern plateau 

(4) The Carpathians 


(1) The Northern Regions —Poland has a fairly regular 
coastline fringed by sand dunes and fiatfs leading to infertile 



Fig. 48 PoijtND EarwMto Divisioss 


‘ geest areas and morainic heights Much of the area is 
still forested but in the lowcrvalivyof the Vistula the cultiva 
non of cereals and of sugar beet is earned on while dairying 
IS of considerable importance 

The chief towns are Danng (Gdansk) and Gdynia the 
outlets for the trade of the Vistula basin Gd>'nia 1 es to the 
west of the riser mouth and was built especiall> to give Poland 
a seaport wiihm her complete control during the penod when 
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Oanzig was under an international regime In the period 
between the two world wars, Gdynia became the chief port of 
export for coal to the Scandinavian countries and timber to 
Britain, receiving in exchange iron ore, manufactured goods, 
and fertilisers Danzig, in future, may have a greater share 
of this trade 

Bromberg (Bydgoszcz) at the great bend of the Vistula, is 
an engineering centre and a juncuon for the route from the 
west via the Netze valley and the Vistula valley 
(2) The Central Lowland — ^This is the heart of Poland 
extending from the River Oder m the west to the Russian 
frontier m the east In part, this lowland consists of undulat- 
ing areas of glacial deposits, and in part, of broad, flat and 
often marshy valleys which were formed by the waters of the 
melting glaciers of the Ice Age, such as the cast west depression 
occupied by the Middle Vistula and the River Warta (a 
tributary of the Oder) These conditions are continued beyond 
both eastern and western frontiers and canal links between the 
nvers provide an important European waterway (see Fig 52) 
Agriculturally, the region may be considered as transitional 
between Germany and Russia In the nest much benefit 
accrued from German agricultural research and up-to-date 
methods, so that farming flourished and yields were high The 
chief crops arc rye, oats, potatoes, sugar beet, flax and wheat 
Rye and potatoes are largely used for food, but the potato 
crop IS so big (the third largest in Europe) that there is a large 
surplus which is used for the manufacture of alcohol 
Similarly the cultivation of flax, sugar beet and barley 
provided matenah for local factones and left considerable 
quantities for export' To what extent these will again be 
available depends upon the success of the plans formulated by 
the present Polish government for the development of 
^o^stnes and making good the devastation due to the war 
^A^l^tei^xpansion will mean a greater attention to dairy- 
farnu^^mfctock breeding, if only to satisfy the demands of 
the industrial centres such as Frankfurt and Stettm which now 
come within the Polish borders . 

Towards the east, agriculture is less well developed and 
yields arc lower Much of the land is forested Atl avaftadit 
evidence, however, leads to the conclusion that considerable 
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progress towards recovery bas already been made on the farms 
of Polish East Prussia and in the province of Bialystok 

Warsaw (Warsiawa) the capital suffered severely during 
the war years and the population of over a million people 
experienced cruel privation The city is situated on high 
ground at a bend of the Vistula Its great importance as i 
route centre is largely due to the ease of east and west com 
munication along the old glacial lowlands Like all capital 
cities It has a large number of indusfncs many of which cater 
for the immediate needs of the inhabitants fg sugar reHning, 
flour milling and engineering 

To the south west of Warsaw is Lodz the Manchester 
of Poland Its textile (mainly cotton) and engineering 
industries owe much to German influence and organisation 
Though It IS nearly lOO miles from the Polish coalfield it 
ranks as the greatest industrial centre of the country 

On the new western fronucr Frankfurt is an important 
railway c^tre with numerous sugar reflnenes Stettin has 
important shipbuilding yards 

(3) The Southern Plateau —The south of Poland consists 
of a low plateau (upwards of 600 feet) dissected by the broad 
valleys of the Vistula and its tributaries Here the flatness of 
Central Poland gives place lo foiling upland country separated 
by fertile vales This is the most favoured region of Poland 
both agriculturally and industrially Large areas are covered 
with fertile loess summer temperatures ore high because of (he 
southerly position and rainfall « sometimes heavier than 
elsewhere on account of the proximity of the Carpathians 
Thisisthc neheslwheat growingfegionofPoland particularly ' 
towards the extreme east Dairying is important because of 
the proximity to the densely popubted industrial region to the 
south where the Silesian coalf eld IS situated Except for the 
Tcschen area which forms part of Czcchoslos'akia this coa! 
field IS now entirely within Poland The coal is of good 
quality easily worked and there are immense reserves. A 
considerable part of the output is exported and accounts for 
the bulk of the present exports The Scandinavian countnes 
provide a convenient msriet 

Silesia has also deposits of iron lead and zinc ores The 
jndustnes of the coalfield are therefore pnmanly concerned 
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with metal working There are cxtcnsnc salt deposits (o the 
south of Cracow the chief industrial area on the upper 
Vistula These have led to the development of chemical 
industries Cracow is important as a strategic and route 
centre lor it controls the nitural route south-westward through 
the Moravian Gate, between the Carpathians and the uplands 
of Bohemta, to Vienna 



^ Fol sh Ftrst Bmaa 

Krynica in the Careatiiians, Poland 


Poland for the most part consists of the low lying lands of the European 
Plain and only in the south of the country does the land rise to any 
considerable height The above is a winter scene in the Catpathtarw 
showing a resort for winter sports Since the Carpathians arc not as 
high as the Alps the slopes are clothed with trees often to the summits 
Compare this picture with the one of the Alps on page 1 55 

-- Within the area recently added are the important towns of 
Breslau (Wroclaw), Ratibor and Gleiwitz (Ghwiee) Wroclaw 
is'a route centre with important railway engineering works 
Its restoration by 1946 has been regarded as the greatest 
achievement of the post war period More goods waggons 
are in use in Pobnd lhan were ruansng before the war, end a 
great number of these have come from the waggon works a 
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Wroclaw Iron and steel mdustnes are earned on at Ratibor 
and Gleiwitz 

The new frontiers have probably solved the lesser problems 
of pre'%var jears (1) fronbers with the smaller neighbouring 
states of Lithuania and CKchoslovakia have been fixed 
(2) the de\elopment of the eastern marshlands is nowpnmanly 
the concern of the USSR, and (3) the possession of the 
Danzig area removes the grievance of a trade outlet to the 
Baltic No frontier changes, however, can give well-defined 
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boundaries to east or west, or settle the religious and political 
differences which are fundamentally the cause of many Poles 
bating the new regime and being d«ifous of settling jn other 
countries 

As a result of the war, Poland’s pre-Wrar population of 
35,000,OtX) has decreased by nearly 10,000,000 Then, 
however, agncufrural Fo^nd was rather over-poptrhifed so 
that farms were too small to be really cflicienL While the 
fall in population dunng the war has done something to 
remedy this, it has produced a senous man power shortage in 
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industry The standard of living is still very low compared 
\Mth the standards existing in western Europe 

Poland IS now a more compact and homogeneous area, and 
the acquisition of the western provinces with their great 
farming and industrial possibilities more than compensates 
for the surrender of the less highly-developed eastern areas 
despite the loss of the towns of Vilna and Lemberg (Lwow) 

(4) The Carpathians— The north-facing slopes of the 
Carpathians are for the most part a scantily populated 
forested area 

Trade with United Kingdom 

Recently a trade agreement was made between Poland and 
the United Kingdom The Poles are to increase (heir exports 
of eggs poultry, glassware, textiles and furniture iromcdialclj 
and, as soon as possible, of butter and bacon In return, 
Britain has undertaken to expedite the export of jute, ferrous 
alloys, chemical djesiulfs, woo), rubber, Im and graphite 
The large proportion of raw materials in this list stresses the 
increasing attention that is being given to manufactures 
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THE COUNTRIES BORDERING THE BALTIC SEA 
(4) GERMANY 

Derelopment Agricultural and Industrial 

After attaining nalional unny m IS71, Germany made such 
rapid strides in development that she ranked, at the outbreak of 
the First World War, as one of the most highly industrialised 
countries of the norJd Her progress was in no small measure 
due to her wealth of mineral deposits particularly of coal 
Many of these resources still remain, but the extent and method 
of their future development will proceed under some form of 
control Some areas seem certain to be permanently lost, 
eg Silesia 

Agriculture also made great progress, but did not every* 
where keep pace with the industrial development In the 
western half of the German plain the adoption of scientific 
methodsand the liberal use of fertilisers resulted in an intensive 
agriculture with large yields per acre In western Germany 
the average yield per acre of wheat potatoes and sugar beet ^ . 
was higher than that of France, which is climatically the more 
favoured country 

In the eastern half of the plain (parts of which have now been 
taken over by Poland and by the U S S R ), in consequence of 
the continued esislence of large estates and old fashioned 
methods, agncutture was less intensive and yields were lower 
Rye, a poor grain, for which there is no overseas market, was 
extensively produced on lands which, fertilised and cultivated 
on scientific lines, as in Dcomaii: or Belgium could have 
produced larger and more valuable crops, or become a 
dairying region 

Germany before the war ranked as the first countri in 
Europe for the production of coal (Rg 50), metal manu- 
factures and chemicals , second as a consumer of raw cotton, 
and third in respect of the total tonnage of her shipping On 
the agricultural side Germany led the world as a producer of 
121 
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sugar beet and potatoes, ranked second as a producer of 
rye , but the area developed to pasture and fodder crops was 
lower than might have been expected m view of the needs of 
her large industrial population 
The German countryside has been but little touched by the 
Avar, but the great industrial cities have suffered terjhWe 
devastation and much industrial plant that survived the war 
has since been removed, either for reparations, or in an effort 
to eradicate all “ war industries ** The immediate problem 



Production m Millions of Tons 1946 
Tli« broken lines show the 1938 prodvxl on 
Fig. 50 The Fiqures Show -me Output of Coal, Pio Iron and 
Iron Ore in the Chief Prooucino Countries of Europe and in 
THE Untfcd States of America 

IS to devise a scheme for the restoration of the national economy 
which will at least make the country self-supporting and raise 
the present deplorable standard of living in the cities 
Relief and Physical Features 
Structurally Germany is made up of portions of — 

(a) The European Plain o 

(h) The old mountain system of Central Europe (the 
Hercynian system) 

(c) The Alpine system 
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Germany may therefore be divided into four major physical 
regions, vii — 

(1) In the north, extending from Holland to Poland, is the 
North German Plain 

(2) Bordering the plain on the south is a region of plateau 
and block mountains 

(3) In thc^south-M«st is (he Rhine Rift Valley and its 
associated highlands, and the area of the German scarplands 

(4) In the extreme south is the Alpine rone or the Alpine 
{ors\and of Bavana 

(1) THE NORTH GERMAN PLAIN 

This extensive plain, which is of an average width of about 
150 tniles, may be divided into two markedly different regions, 
both of which owe theif characteristic features to the Ice Age 

(A) In the north, in the lands bordering the BaJiie Sea« is a 
region of morainic hilts.tbe Baltic Heights, rising in the east to 
over 1000 feet It is a region of disordered relief, poor 
drainage, and usually infertile soils In the hollows of the 
unevenly distributed glacial deposits are lakes and marshes 
These are most evident in the more easterl> hills and continue 
into Poland 

(B) South of the morainic hiUs is what may be termed a 
Central Depression Particularly m the east, it is an extremely 
flat and badly drained region In (his broad plain are well- 
marked east to west depressions which once contained the 
waters of the melting ice sheets to the north (Fig 51) These 
glaaal channels arc of wnpoilaDce for the way in wjueb they 
permit cast to-west conununication, as well as the easy linking 
up of rivers by canals (Fig 52) 

The rivers of the North Gcnnan Plain such as the Elbe and 
Weser, flow diagonally from south-east to north west The 
courses of all these rivers are charactensed by right angled 
bends which, with their Iributanes, give the drainage a 
'‘trellised’ plan Forinstancc,thelowcr valley of the Weser, 
the valley of its tributary, the Alter, and the upper valley of the 
Elbe form one long depression The peculiarities of this 
drainage system are due to the penodic blocking of the nver 
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channels by the deposition of moraines during the Ice Age 
and the consequent diversion of the course of the streams 

Economic Development of the North German Flam 
(A) The northern morainic region is almost exclusively 
devoted to agriculture, in spite of the fact that much of the 
soil IS infertile and that the climate, particularly m the east, 
IS one of extremes 



Rg St Tlu’ Natvral Divisioss of Germany 


The most productive tepon ts Schleswig-Holstein, which is 
noted for pig rearing and which, in its agricultural outlook 
and development, is.ttry similar ta Denmark The pro- 
ductiveness of the *ptoin decreases eastwards, the leas| 
developed lands lying within the area at present administered 
bytheUSSR '^1 •* 

The chief crops of the north are potatoes and rye The 
former crop is used for feeding pigs, for the distillation of 
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alcohol, and for the manufacture of starch, while the latter 
IS an important item in the diet of the peasant popula 
tion The number of cattle per square mile was never more 
than 50 per cent of that of D-mark, but jt is possible that this 
region may have an important future as a dairying region if 
It IS developed along Danish lines 



Fig 52 WUreawAWw CrsMANV, PDIawanbAwstjma.— J Dortmued- 
Erm Canal 2. Finow Canal 3 Havel Spree canalised riven 
4 Frederick William C^nat 5 Bnaibcrg Canal (now in Pedaad) 
6. Oder Wanhe Canal 7 Kiel Canal S Ludwigs Oral 9 Weser* 
Elbe Canal, opened la Oct, 1959, compleies the ‘MiUelland Kanal ’ 
across Germany from west to east 10 Proposed Hansa Canal to give 
direct water communwatioa from AuhrCoal^M to Bremen and Hamburg 
The chief towns of the north are the seaports In the west 
the coast is indented by long narrow openings, known as 
“ fbrden,” which make good harbours In the east the coast 
IS of the sand dune type, with shallow haffs almost completely 
cut off from the sea by sand bars or *' nehrungs ” Bmusc 
the Baltic is a partially-enclosed sea. and because the 
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harbours are frozen for varying penods during the winter, 
the ports are of second rate importance Most of the export 
trade of their hinterlands finds its way north westwards to the 
North Sea outlet at Hambuig The chief ports are Kiel, 
the German naval station at the eastern end of the Kiel Canal , 
and Lubeck, controlling an easy route south svestward to 
Hamburg and in the Middle Ages, the chief port of the 
Hnnseatic League It is situated on the River Trave which 
was linked to the Elbe by a canal, and before the rise of the 
great Atlantic routes and the North Sea ports, was a mam 
centre of exchange in the Baltic trade earned on by the League 
(B) South of the morainic hills, the Central Depression is 
also a region of relatively low agricultural value In the east, 
in the province of Brandenburg swamp and forest occupy 
much of the surface and m the west, in Hnnover, there are 
large areas of sandy soil e g the Luneberger Heath, a region 
similar to the Dutch geest’ land Rye is the chief cereal 
crop Much has been done towards the reclamation and the 
fertilisation of the sandy areas on lines similar to those 
followed in Holland The most productive region is in East 
Friesland where there are ferule polder lands 
The outstanding value of the Central Depression is its 
importance as a highway It is the natural line of routes from 
the south-east to the northern seaports, especially Hamburg 
A feature of its communications are canals which because of 
the absence of highland, are easy to construct (Fig 52) 
Canals link the Vistula to the Oder, the Oder to the Hasel 
Spree, and the Havel Spree to the Elbe Plans for further 
expansion of the system have been formulated but there may 
now be considerable delay before they are fulfilled The 
Mitfelland Kanat gives a through water route from the 
Vistula to the Weser and Rhine The Hansa Canal will gi'^e 
an all water route between the Westphalian coalfield and 
Hamburg This may have theelTect of increasingthe import 
ance of Hamburg at the expense of Rotterdam It should 
be noted, however, that the Dortmund Ems Canal did not 
diNcrl traffic to the extent antiapatcd, despite special con 
cessions granted to German traders using the route 
Berlin (Fig 53) like other European cities, such as Madnd 
and Leningrad, owes its growth primarily to histoncal events 
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The or.gmal site of the town was an island in ‘>>a ^ 

where the waterways and snrronnding swamps ““''" 'nralden 

for defence It was the capital city of the princes of Branom 

barg, later the Kings of Prussia When 

in Germany Berlin was made the capital of the 

spite of the fact that it is notcentrally situated, nor m *''= ™ 

of greatest natural wealth Roads, radways and 

built to hnk Berlin with aU parts of the “I" 

became the great route centre of the country Like all 



capital cities, it has a large number of industnes inclu S 
printing, the manufacture of clothing, and furniture 
electrical trades 

Hamburg (Fig 53), at the lowest bridging point of the t » 
IS the greatest port, but coi siderable damage has been “O”® ^ 
air bombardments Like Rotterdam and Amsterdam i i 
great entrepot,, forNit serves not only Germany but m 
regions beyond For instance, before 1939 over 50 p^ 
of the o\erseas trade of C 2 w:hosIovakia used to pass thr ^ 
Hamburg It has direct communication (a) south-eas , 
the Elbe valley to Eastern Germany and the Danube coun » 
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(fr) norlh-cast Ma a natural depression to Ltlbecfc, (e) water 
communications via the Kiel Canal to the Baltic Sea. (J) south 
westward across the plains to the Westphalian indusinal am 
Ultimatcl> the EmsAVescr and Hansa Canals will gise direct 
water communication with the induttnal centre of the Ruhr 
valle> Cuxhaven, some sixty miles downstream, is the out 
port of {{amburg. Like many great port* furge ship- 
building jirds and indusirKS dependent upon imported raw 
material, e g flour milling and soap making. 

Dreimtt, the port of the River Weser, »» essenuaUy the outlet 
for the trade of NVeslero Cemiany Theabsencrofwtafe/wjjs 
linking It with Eastern Germany gives it a more restricted 
hinterland than Hamburg serves Raw materials from 
America, such as cotton, ficurcd prominently m the imports 
until 1939 To accommodate the tirgcr modem vessels 
Bremenhaven has developed as an outport 

Ullhelmihaveo situated on Jade Bay. is a naval sbirion 


(2) CENTRAL GLRMANV 
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Dnisioas of Central Gcmjan> 

The chief subdivisions of Central Gernnny are 

(A) Saxony 

(B) The mineral district on the borders of the arz 
Mountims 

(C) Westphalia 

(D) The Rhine Highlands and the Rhine Gorge 

(A) Saxony -The 'nduslna! district of Saxony lies ^ the 

northern slopes of the Erz Gcbirge (Ore Mountains) Because , 



Fig 34 The Saxony CoAintiD and the Stassfurt Potash Durwer 

of the mineral ores and sheep pastures of the 
region has been noted for many centuries for its ? a 

metals and weaving of wool Thus there 
traditional skill in manufactunng, which is the re^basis 
modern industrial development of the region The 
put IS small, less than 4 per cent of the output for the 
country, but there are large supplie^of lignite Qf 

which IS burned m power houses for the 
eleclricity The region produces the greater part 0' *"® 
manufactures of Germany, and there is a large variety ° 
industries, viz pottery (Meissen) glass, chemicals, 
clothing, etc Because it is remote from the sea 
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supplies of raw matenals, there is a tendency to specialise in 
the manufacture of articles requinng much slall and little raw 
material, viz precise saeniifie and optical instruments 
musical instruments (Leipzig), etc (cf Switzerland page 150) 
The chief industrial towns of the hill slopesare Chemnitz 
Plauen and Zwickau (Fig, 54) 



ThissceRcistypicUoriheold tnghUodiofceotcaland souihem Germany 
NoUce the smooth slopes and skyline compared with the Alps the 
forest cover of the steeper hills>ds the cultivated fields on the more 
gentle slopes and the hei^l to wtuefa cultivation is earned the clearing 
of the valley bottom Simitar scenery is to be found m the llarz, the 
Black Forest, the Bohemian Forest the Swabian and Franconian Jura etc. 
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Dresden, on the Elbe, controlling the Elbe Onte, » 
valley leading to Bohemia, is mh and is the 

a tourist centre for the mountain region to the south an 

"L^ih;lgjd.e Dresden 4s contact both /'“l," 

country and is a great route centre and raaAct toi 

nodal position in the communication system of ^h^^^ 

Germany accounts for the success of ‘he ^^tsof 

used to be held annually and attracted buyers from all par 
the world 

I (B) Thuringia— This region lies to the 

i north west of Saxony, and ‘n® 

S district immediately north of the Harz 

tains and part of the Thuringian P Utcau 

(Fic 54) There are !arg\quantilics ofliptic 

found in the neighbourhood of Halle, bu 
real basis of the industrial development oftins 
district lies in the vast deposits of potash m 
* neighbourhood ofSirassfurl Thcscconshtute 
I 5 I the largest reserves of potash m the 

in -5 » (Fig 55) Their importance IS threetoiQ 

UUOa C») As fcrljliscts. for which PmP“' 

^ 55 are almost , Indispensable lo modern intensive 

WAR World agriculture 

^ODUCTION OF materials for certain manufac- 

Potash in nine explosives, 

LIONS OF TONS tunng industries, viz soap, glass, exp_ 
and dyes 

(c) As an important source of return cargo for ships which 
bring in raw materials (cf coal and salt m England) 

(C) Westphalia —On the northern edge of by 

Highlands, in Westphalia, lies the Ruhr coalfields (Fig 
far the most highly mdustrialiscd area of Germany 
sequently this region received enormous damage duri g 
'•war'-'Yet the restoration of the normal life of this m 
area is considered by many to be the key to the recovery 
western Europe, for not only Germany but all the neighb r 
countries depended to some extent upon the prosperiiy 
Ruhr 
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Ri>cr Lippc Not only arc the coal reserves extensive and 
easy to work but there is a variety of types of coaJ_ including 
good coking coal The nrca edmes at present within the 
Dntish zone of Germany for adniinistrativc purposes and great 
efforts are being made to restore coal output to something 
approaching pre war level Industrial revival is delayed by 
political differences amongst the occupying powers It is 
however only necessary to review the main groups of industries 
which flourished before 1939 m order to realise the vast 
potential resources of the area Tour great classes of industry 
sprang up in the region — 

(a) The smelting of iron ore and the manufacture of iron 
and steel joods The towns of the Ruhr valley itself {fS 
Essen Dortmund) were primarily concerned with this industry 
Most of the iron used was obtained from Lorraine (see 
page 56) The pre war total production of pig iron and steel 
in this one industnal area of Germany alone exceeded the total 
output for the whole of Great Britain 
(5) Immediately to the south of the Ruhr -in the valley of 
the River Wupper textiles were manufactured The industry 
dates back to the old woollen industries based on locm 
suppl es of wool and water power Subsequently cotton and 
rayon mills arose at such centres as the twin cities Barmen and 
Elberfetd now one municipality called Wuppertal 

(c) St 11 farther south at Solingen and Remscheid another 
metal working region arose specialising m cutlery This 
industry owed its orig n to the iron ores of the Wester^]^ 
Mountains 

(d) To the west of the Rhine a second group of textile , 
centres grew up such as Aachen noted for woollens Krefcid 
the centre of the German silk manufacturing industry and 
Munchen Gladbach (cotton) sometimes called the Man 
Chester of Germany 

As would be expected there arc important towns on the 
Rhine which act as river ports for this vast industrial area /• 

Dusseldarf is the river port for the textile centres of Barmen i 
Elberfeld to the east and the cotton manufactures of MUnchen 
Gladbach to the west It ts also the commercial centre for 
the whole of the Westphalian industnal zone 
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Duisburg at the confluence of the Ruhr and Rhine is the 
river port for the Ruhr valley, and i greater volume of 
merchandise is handled than at cither Rotterdam or Antwerp 
Cologne situated where iHfc nver leaves the hills for the 
plains IS a town of Roman origin (Lat Colonta) and owes its 
importance to its control of routes (1) along the Rhine valley 
and (2) east and west along the northern edge of the Highlands 
It IS therefore a nat 
ural focus of routes 
and IS the fourth city 
of Germany Rs 
industriesare mainly 
of the luxury 
type eg perfumes 
(D) Ttre Rhine 
Hicjilands and we 
RiTine Gorge — 
This section of Cen 
tral Germany con 

jistsofiheHighlands 

immediately to the 
south of the Indus 
tnal zone They 
include the Rhine 
Highlands and also 
a complicated mass 
which extends east 
wards towards Sax 
ony The Rhine 
Fg58 The TowMs OF THE Rhine Gorge Highlands are a 
' dissected plateau 

divided by the valleys of the rivers Rhine Moselle and Lahn 
into four blocks viz the Eifel Westerwald Hunsruck and 
Taunus These uplands largely composed of forested and 
moorland areas are scantilypopulated There is little mineral 
wealth except the iron ores of Westerwald and the building 
stones and road metal from the volcanic areas of the Eifel 
The nver valleys contrast sharply with the plateau The 
Rhine and the Moselle have cut deep valleys and the 
mountain slopes drop so steep!} to the nver that the 
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construction of roadsandrailwaysjsdifficutt The Rhine Gorge 
extending from Bingen to Bonn is one of the most picturesque 
portions of the Rhine valley Sheer cliffs are crowned by the 
famous Rhineland castles and the hiU slopes are either richly 
forested or terraced with vineyards and orchards of cherry 
trees The Rhine itself dredged and deepened is a busy 
thoroughfare for water traffic Wherever there is a sufficient 
width of lowland between the nver and the plateau edge 
towns have developed The chief town of the Rhine Gorge is 
Coblenz {Lat Confluens) situated at the confluence of the 
Moselle and the Rhine (Fig 5S) On the opposite bank the 
Rhine is joined by the River Lahn so that Coblenz is a great 
natural crossroads m a region of difficult communications 

East of the Rhine Highlands the ancient mountains of the 
Hercynian system extend towards Saxony forming a barrier 
between northern and southern Germany Jn general these 
Highlands like those of the Rhineland are regions of forest 
and moorland separated by fertile cultivated valleys Of out 
standing importance are two well marked north to south 
routes which skirt the volcanic mass of the Vogefsberg on the 
east and west Throughout history these tw routes have 
linked the plains of Hanover with the middle Rhine It is to 
Its position at the south end of these routes linking the fertile 
Rhine valley with North Germany that Frankfurt on Main 
owes both its past and present importance 

(3) SOUTH WEST GERMANY 

South west Germany consists of two different areas — 

(A) The Rift Valley of the middle Rhine 

(B) The German Scarpfands 

(A) The Rhine Rift Valuy —The nfl valley of the Rhine 
extends from Basel to Bingen In Ibis section of its course the 
river flows through a deep trough averaging some twenty milts 
m width (Fig S9) This is the Rhine nR valley set tetween 
the Vosges and Hardt mountains on the west and the Black 
Forest and the highlands of Odcnwald on the east Except for 
the often swampy and forested belt along the river the soils of 
the valley are deep and fertile 
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German war leaders It is famous for its manufacture of toys, 
watches and scientific instruments 
Stutigari, on the Upper Nekar, controls a route across the 
Swabian Jura to Ulm on the Upper Danube Like NUrnberg 
Its manufactures are mainly those which require much skill 
and hlllc raw mAtcrial viz pianos, clocks, watches and 
scientific instruments 

The Rhine Basin 

It IS customary to think of the Rhine as a German nver, but, 
actually, its basin is shared byfour countries, viz Switzerland, 
France, Germany and Holland It is therefore impossible to 
give a complete description of the Rhine basin without much 
repetition On the accompanying diagram of the Rhine 
(Fig 60) the chief natural divisions are indicated by numbers 
the following summary references are given, which should 
ake possible a fairly detailed description of the Rhine basin 
The Rhine basin may be divided into the following natural 
uts 

(1) From the source to Basel (see Switzerland, page 152) 

(2) From Basel to Bingen— the nfl valley section (see 

page 137) 

(3) From Bingen to Bonn— the gorge section (see page 134) 

(4) From Bonn to the Dutch frontier including the West- 

phalian coalfield (see page 1 37) 

(5) The Deltaic area (see Holland, page 73 el seq) 

(6) The Basins of the Neckar and Main (see page 139) 

(7) The Upper Moselle valley and the Vosges (see page 56) 

(8) The Saar Basin and coalfield (see page 138) 

(4) THE ALPINE LANDS OF GERMANY 
The Alpine lands of Germany may be divided into — 

(A) The Alpine Foreland, and (B) The Alpine Ranges 
(A) The Alpine Foreland or Germany forms the region 
known as Bavaria This composes the basin of the Upper 
Danube* ana* iir ilhr west* iShr ikmik nr iShr vnmtwt-'' -Af J-oke 
Constance This southern distnct of Germany is a region of 



V ^ SOUTHERN GERMANY HI 

poor morainic soils often \ety pebbly m composition The 
climate is severe because of its cootmenlaljiositton and so it is 
not nch agriculturally, and pastoral farmingpredommates Rye 
oats, barley and bops arc grown in the more favoured regions 



Fig 63 Tin Rhis'e Basik 

A The Lova>t«i RtcKW 4 TheGwnansection oftheRhinelowUnds 

5 The Deltaic area t e the Dutch secuon of the Rhine Basin ' 
B The RtoioN OP Blocks AKD Basiss 2. The Rhiae Rifl Valley and 

tarrv&adtng tdls 3 TheR^teG-negesadsutToai^iagpl^t^ux 

6 The Scatphuid Repons ^ the Nechar and Mam Valleys 

7 The Upper Meuse and Moselle Valleys 8 The Saar Basin 

C The AlpcsT Region 1 Tflie Sswss Alps, and the Swiss plateau and 
the jura Mountains. 
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The swift flowing tnbutaries of the Danube, viZ the Isar and 
Inn are used for the generation of hydro-electricity, and this 
IS the chief source of power for the industries of Munich 
This citv situated on the Rtver Isar, is the regional capital of 
Bavaria and the fifth city of Germany It is noted for its 
brewing industry and for a variety of other manufactures such 
as pottery and glass It is the great route centre of southed 
Germany and lies on the Orient Express route which m this 
pari of Europe links the Middle Rhine lands with Vienna 



Friedrtchshafen, on the north shore of Lake Constance, is 
an important centre of the aircraft industry 

Ratisbon (Regensburg) is situated at the northerly bend of 
the Danube and controls the route northwards across the 
Franconian Jura to Nurnberg 

(B) The Alpine Ranges — ^T he narrow band of the Alps 
within Bavaria is a region of picturesque but rugged scenery 
Oberammergau, famous for its “Passion’ play, is a well- 
known tourist centre Farther east, in the distnct of lakes 
(Walchcnsee and Kochclsee), a large hydro-electric power 
station has been constructed 
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THE TRADE OF GERMANY 
The outbreak of war in September 1939 brought the over 
seas trade of Germany outside northem Europe to a stand 
still in consequence of the maritime blockade 
Though the ban on trade with Germany was lifted early in 
1947, the range of imports is still very restricted and amounts 
to little more than the supply of the immediate needs of the 
military missions responsible for the various zones into which 
Germany has been divided When it is realised that the value 
of Britain s exports to Germany in 1938 amounted to £28 
million and imports from Germany to £32 million the urgency 
for reconstruction in Europe becomes apparent Every 
country is affected to a.greater or less degree so intricately 
have the countnes of the world become commercially related 
The USA for example sold goods to Germany m 1938 to 
the value of £40 million and received in exchange imports 
valued at £13 million Argentina exported £18 million worth 
of produce and paid £13 million for German goods 
The restoration of German trade and industry is compli 
cated by the necessity for some form of control to prevent the 
setting up of plant readily convertible to armament manu 
factures by the dismantling of factories in order to re>equip 
those damaged in other countries especially m Russia, by 
the export of coal to devastated areas and by the vast amount 
of time money and labour necessary to rc'build war damaged 
towns and communications The most critical area is the 
Ruhr,. France fearful of a German resurgence wants this 
area taken entirely out of German control before industry is 
revived Russia expects a large proportion of any manu 
factures to be handed over as reparations for the damage 
sustained within her own terntones Meanwhile Bntain and 
the USA have to provide vast quantities of foodstuffs (o 
prevent widespread famine amongst the German people 
This expense however cannot be borne indefinitelj so the 
western allies are anxious to re start industrial activities as 
speedily as possible, under allied supervision .Even before 
the war, Germany depended upon imported foodstuffs though 
not to the same extent as Bntarn Following the Joss of terniory 
in the east— much of it farm land — and the movement of 
population westwards from these provinces the necessity for 
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exporting factory products m exchange for foodstuffs has 
actually been increased 

In view of these complexities it is not surprising that the 
re establishment of normal trade proceeds very slowly, but 
eventually the general trend of activities will, no doubt, follow 
the lines of pre-war years 

The chief German imports were foodstuffs such as wheat, 
coffee, fruit and butter raw materials needed in her major 
industries, especially copper, iron, wool, cotton and timber , 
and fuels, particularly coal and petroleum Exports consisted 
of manufactured metal goods (iron, steel, and copper), glass, 
chemicals, dyes, and varnishes, various textiles, especially 
cotton, wool and rayon Coal also figured amongst the 
exports because Germany exported coal to neighbouring 
countries from her inland coalfields and imported British coal 
along her seaboard 

In 1938 Germany imported most from USA, Britain, 
Italy, Sweden and the South Amcncan republics of Brazil 
and Argentina, Britain, Italy and France took most of the 
exports The trade with the Netherlands was very large 
owing to the use of Rotterdam as a port for the Rhineland 
Similarly, Antwerp handled a considerable volume of German 
trade This dependence on “entrepot" tradjj further 
emphasizes the need for the speedy restoration of European 
commerce 



CHAPTER XI 
SWITZERLAND 
General Characteristics 

Switzerland, lying athwart the Alpine system is one of the 
most mountainous countnes in Europe To this fact may be 
traced some of the essential characteristics of the country 

(1) Switzerland s Inoependcnce — The keynote of 
Switzerland is its independence, so often a characteristic of 
mountain peoples It is the oldest republic of the modern 
world and owes its origin to the federation of the four forest 
cantons (Uri, Schwyz, Lucerne and Unterwalden) in a Ught 
for liberty and for the purpose of the defence of the Alpine 
passes, especially the Sc Gothard 

(2) Posirrov as the CewTRe of Europe — In many respects 

Switzerland is a transitional country This is evident in a 
study of the river system In the south of the country the 
Rivers Toce and Ticino dram to the River Po and Italy, m the 
south west the Rhone drains to France and the Mediterranean 
at Marseilles, in the north the waters of the Aar and Rhine drain 
to the ^orth Sea, and in the east the Rive^Inn drams to the 
Danube and the Black Sea Thus Switzerland is, as it were, 
the natural focus of all central Europe and it is partly because 
of this and partly because of the political neutrality of Switzer- 
land, that Geneva has been chosen as the headquarters of 
various international organisations The transitional character 
of Switzerland i5 also shown by its languages end religions 
There is no Swiss language and no established stale religion 
German is spoken by 73 per cent of the people, French by 
21 per cent, Italian by 5 per cent, the remainder of the 
people speaking dialects such as Romansch and Ladin which 
are derived from Latin (Fjg 64) In religion 57 per cent of 
the people are Protestants and 42 per cent Roman Catholic 
It IS (bus that Switzerland partakes of the chardctensbcs of 
the surrounding lands to which its nvers drain ' 

ECS US 10 
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(3) Industries — In spite of its lack of coal and raw 
malcnals and jts remoteness from the sea Switzerland w one 
of the great industrial countries, of Europe TJie high per 
centage of mountains and the unproductiveness of large areas 
have compelled the people lo develop occupations other than 
farming They have therefore concentrated on the manu 
facture of articles requiring much skill and relatively httle 
raw material eg watch making, embroidery, etc Many Swiss 
manufactures have become famous for their high standard 



of workmanship Another aspect of this same t>pc of industry 
1 $ m (he manufacture of condensed milk, cheese and milk 
chocohte (eg at Vcvey) which commodities arc relatively 
more valuable, bulk for bulk, than the milk from which they 
arc made Therefore in spile oflong distances these products 
may be profitably exported 

(4) Naturai Resources. — Many of the major resources of 
SwjtrcrUnd areclosclyeonnectcd with its mountainous build 

(fl) The abundant supplies of water power and consequentty 
of hydrO-eJ«tricily, due lo the large number of swift streams 





S--hsF,Jr^lFbl 


The Power Swtwv VtHNAWe. SviTtzatuso 
Tbe hydro-«leclnc power generated alVemayeE n Urgely used by the 
Swiss Federal Railways NotK« the power station at the foot of the 
hilts de the p pe line which conveys (be wal« from an upland lake or 
reservo/f the extreme flatness of the rattey bottom the cult/iatwo ot 
the \a1ley in contrast to the unproductise hllsidcs 
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(b) The mountain and lake sccncr> which gi\cs rise to a 
prosperous tourist industry 

(c) The forests of the hiK slopes which arc being most 
carefully controlled by the government lest excessive dc 
forestation should result in the rapid denudation of the soil of 
the mountains 

(d) The rich alp pastures above the forests which are so 
important to the dairying industry These form a valuable 
asset of the valley faitner who uses them as summer pastures 
for his animals the valley firm being used for the cultivation 
of crops 



(5) Labour — Switzerland possesses an abundant supply 
of intelligent and skilled labour 

Natural Regions and Economic Development 
Structurally Switzerland may be divided into three zones 
all of which run from S W to N E (Fig 62) 

(1) The Jura 

(2) The Central Plateau 

(3) The Alps 

(1) The Jura — Rising to a height of 5000 feet and extend 
lOg along the whole length of western Switzerland the Jura 
mountains are composed of Jurassic limestone and rocks o 
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simil^ age They consist of a number of paralfel folds 
across which west to east comniiinication is difficult The 
ridges are forested but the intencning valleys contain areas of 
nch meadow land used as summer pastures for cattle It is 
m the Jura region that there is the greatest concentration of 
the watch making industry the chief town being La Chaux dc 
Ponds So extensive is this industry that in 1932 nearly 12 
million watches and docks were exported to all parts of the 
world Watch making is the traditional industry of the Juras 
and was originally carried on in the homes of the people to 
supplement the meagre agricultural resources To day, it is a 
factory industry employing nearly half a million people 
Along the south facing slopes of the Jura are terraced vine- 
yards, and at the foot of the mountains is a line of industrial 
towns the chief of which are Neuchdtel (bn Lake Neuchaiel) 
and Solothum 

(2) The Ccntral Plateau —The Cenual Plateau extends 
from Lake Geneva in the S W to Lake Constance in the N E. 
Its average elevation is from ISOO feet to 3000 feet, so that, 
although It IS the “central depression** of Switzerland, its 
averagealtiludeissimilartolbaloflheplaieauofWales Along 
the southern edge of the plateau and partly m the northern 
valleys of the Alps are a number of beautiful lakes, mz. Lakes 
Thun, Urienz, Lucerne and Zurich These were formed by the 
deposition of momimc dams across the valleys during the 
Ice Age, when the Swiss glaciers werp more extenuve and 
reached lower levels than at present 
The plateau is covered with a mantle of fertile glacial 
deposits Dairy farming is everywhere of great importance, 
and because of this nearly 50 per cent of the farmland is 
permarent pasture, and most of the remainder is used for the 
production of hay and other grass crops Few cereals arc 
grown and for this reason gram ranks high on the list of 
imports (1st in 1933 and Znd in 1943) The large yield of 
milk IS the basts of (he manufacture of cheese, butter, milk 
cbocobteand condensed milk 
The plateau is also the great industrial region of Switzerland 
There are four important industrial centres (Fig 63) 

(1) Around Zunch, where there are brge manufactures of 
silk, cotton and electncTl maebtoery 
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(2) Around St Gallen which is noted for cotton manu 
fictures nnd embroidery 

(3) Around Aargnu where there is a variety of industries 
including straw plaiting, knitting, and the manufacture of 
ribbons and leather goods 

(4) At Schaffhausen on the Rhine where rapids occur, and 
where hydro electric power is used for the smelling of 
aluminium 

The industrial towns of the Swiss plateau, using electricity 
for power and chancteriscd by their cleanliness and absence 



of smoke, are a strong contrast to the smoky and often ugly 
industrial towns of the British and German coalfields 

Although the Swiss plateau composes less than one quarter 
of the total area ,of Switzerland it supports nearly 
quarters of the total population This is due to both 
intensive agriculture and the high degree of industrial 
development 

Berne (100,000) on the River Aar, is the capital of Switzer 
land, though only the fourth town in size It controls route 
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(a) southward via the Gernim and Simplon passes to northern 
Italy (b) south westward to Geneva, (c) northwards to Basel 
and (</) north eastward to Zurich 

Basel (Fig 64) is situated at the great bend of the Rhine, and 
controls routes (a) down the Rhine to the North Sea, (i) south 
westwards via the Burgundy Gale to the Rhone valley an 
Marseilles and (c) southward to the Swiss plateau and via the 
Alpine passes to Italy It is one of the great route centres 
of Central Europe 
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In Eastern Switzerland k the upper valley of (he River Inn 
known as the Engadine Owing to its easterly position and 
high altitude (over 5000 feet) winter temperatures are low 
and the snow does not melt quickly This fact, coupled 
with Its. sunny skies, has made the Engadine famous for 
w inter sports, St Montz being the chief centre The economic 
development of the Alpine region <s mainly concerned with 
the tourist industry, forestry and farming 

The scenery of the Alps with their high peaks, deep glaciated 
valleys, forested slopes, gorges, waterfalls, glaciers and lakes, 
attracts large numbers of visitors each year This is one of 
the most important ’* Playgrounds of Europe " 

Agriculture ts the principal occupation m (he Alpine valleys 
in the sunnier and more favoured valleys, particularly those 
draining to Italy, cereals, grajies and other fruits arc cultivated 
On the whole, however, dairying is the most important type 
of farming Each valley farm has its section of ‘‘alp’ above 
the tree (me, which is used as summer pasture (e g the saeters 
of Norway, page 92) The villages of the Alpine vallevs are 
situated on the sunny south facing side, > e the north side of 
an east to west trending valley 

Alpine Routes 

The high Alpine region forins a barrier to communication 
between Northern Europe and the Mediterranean Hence, 
throughout history, the Alpine passes have been of great 
importance The chief north to south routes are — 

(1) The St Bernard pass which links the Rhone valley with 
the Dora Baltea valley.' 

(2) The railway route from Berne through the Bernese 
Oterland via the Lotschberg tunnel to the Rhone valley and 
thence via the Simplon Tunnel to the valley of the River Toce, 
and Milan 

(3) The railway route from Zurich along the Reuss valley 
andviatheSt Gothard tunoeltolhevalley oflhe RiverTicmo, 
and Mibn 

(4) The Sptugen pass between the valley of the Hintcr 
Rhine and the valley containing Lake Como 

(5) The Maloja pass which links the Upper Engadine with 
the Lake Como valley 
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The Trade of Smtzerland 

The foreign trade of Switzerland is large m relation to its 
size This IS due to its need for foodstuffs, raw materials and 
coal Because of its specialised form of industrial develop 
ment the exports are of high value 
Imports exceed exports by a large margin, but the adverse 
trade balance is partly compensated for by the invisible 
imports of mangy due to the tourist industry 



The principal imports and exports for 1943 were in order of 
value — 


Imports ! 

Exports 


, Machinery 


1 Clocks and Watches 

Fruit and Vegetables ! 

Cotton goods 

Cotton goods 

Machinciy 

Woollen goods ] 

Dves 


CHAPTER XII 

THE DANUBE LANDS (I) CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Hie Course ot thejlanubc 



- “f. 8 6! M" fi“ili,nu Pl.m 

Mde of .be loner basin mainly lonanis more 

made the road and railnny systems of the basin 
reliable form of transport . r . jyoo miles 

The river rises in Ihc Black Forest a strucH>™* 

eastwards to the Black Sea river^flo^s- 

climatic and racial diversity . -arrow valleys or 

through several large basins bourse of ibe Danute 

“gates “(Fig 65) The first part of the course 
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lies in South Gernnny (A) It flous north-cast to Ratisbon 
(Regensburg) and thence south cast, its direction being 
dncrled by the Bohemian block At Lmz jt enters the narrow 
Austrian Gate (1) formed b> the approach ofthc Alps from the 
south and the Bohemian block from the north Leaving 
the Austrian Gate the mer flows across the plains of Vienna 
(B) to Bratislava (Pressburg) where the river oHcr receiving 
a small but important tributary, the March, breaks through 
the Alpine system by a narrow gap (3) Beyond Bratislava 
the Danube crosses the Lillie Hungarian plain (C) and turning 
sharply south crosses the Dakony Wald by the Hungarian 
Gate (4) at the southern end of which is the Hungarian 
capital, Budapest South of Budapest the river meanders 
over an extensive and very flat plain, the Hungarian Plain (D) 
A senes of right angled bends occur in its course, where the 
tributaries Drava, Sava and Tisa (Thciss) join the mam stream 
At each confluence the main stream takes the direction of the 
tributary stream Beyond Belgrade, at the confluence of the 
Sava, the Danube (lows eastward and once more cuts through 
the mam Alpine system by the Iron Gates (5) between the 
Transylvanian Alps and the Balkan Mountains Thetiver 
now enters the Romanian plain of Walachia (E), but before 
reaching the Black Sea its course is diverted northwards by 
the low plateau of the Dobruja At its nght-anglcd bend 
near Galatz it receives the Serctand Prut and thence flows 
eastward to the Black Sea 

Climate 

Tor most of the Danube basin, the climate may be described 
as transitional between the equable conditions of Western 
Europe and the extremes exTCncnccd m Russia The winters 
are cold, summers warm, rmnfall moderate with the heaviest 
falls occurring in the summer months Vienna, for example, 
receives 25 inches of ram per annum, 15 inches falling m the 
period March to October January temperatures average 
29°, but m July, the hottest month, the average is 62“ The 
diversity of relief withm the basin causes, however, much 
vanation as elevation increases 
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Racial and Political Problems 
As a result of the War of I9J9-45aDd consequent bouudary 
changes, the Danube basin is now shared by Germany, 
Austna, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Hungary, Yugo 
slavia, Romania, Bul^na and Russia No wonder problems 
of control of over traffic ansc If is agreed that some form 
of latemational control is desirable, but the actual method to 
be employed is stiU a matter in dispute 
The causes of the racial diversity in the Danube lands has 
been dependent upon a number of factors During histone 
time Eastern Europe has been open to migrations of peoples 
from the steppes of Russia and Asia To these peoples 
the forested Carpathians were a barrier which obstructed their 
westward advance In particular, the Slav migrations followed 
two routes, (I) along (he northern edge of the Carpathians as 
far as Bohemia and (2) vu (he lower Danube as far west as 
the Adriatic Thus the Slavs of the Danube lands fait into 
two groups, (I) the northern Slavs who comprise the popula 
tion of Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia, and (2) the southern 
Slavs who make up the population of Yugoslavia 
Between the North and South Slavs live the Kutiganans, 
descendants of the Magyars who aUo originated from the 
steppes They entered the plains of Hungary by the Car- 
pathian Gate, a low pass between the headwaters of the River 
Dniester and Tisa The Austrian^ are a Germanic race, and 
the Romanians a race akm to (he Romance peoples (i e, 
ItalianrSpanisIw.clcJ jDrJlomaBiajwas^nsmally a provincy 
of the Eastern Roman Empire 
The Bulgarians are a Slavonic l>j>c, but their settlement in 
South East Europe is of a later date than that of the rest of 
the South Slavs 

Geographical conditions lend to make the parts of the basm 
occupied by these vanous peoples economically inter- 
dependent, but nationalist feelings are so strong that natur^ 
advantages have been saenheed by the retention of small 
political divisions ^ 

After the War of 1914-18 the political boundancs of the 
Danube lands were fi^ed, as far as possible, by ethnic (> e 
raaal) considerations The new countries were made to 
include all territory in which the population consisted of 
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50 per cent or more of us own “ natjonals " It was Inevitable 
that there should be left in each country groups of other 
peoples and these minorities provided the great political 
problem of Central and South-Lastem Europe Some of the 
major problems connected with these mtnonlies came to a 
head in 1938 The treatment of the German minority in 
the Sudeten territory of C7echoslovakia provided an excuse 
for the German move against that country At about the 
same time Hungary took Transylvania from Romania and 
the USSR took over Bessarabia Most of these changes 
have, however been short-lived The frontiers of Czecho- 
slovakia were restored in 1945 except for the area around 
Teschen and the region of Eastern Ruthenn Romania 
regained Transylvania but not Bessarabia, where Russian 
elements predominate 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

From 1918 to 1939 the states of Bohemn. Moravia and 
Slovakia (together with Ruthenia which is now part of the 
USSR) formed the Republic of Czechoslovakia from 
the outset the country faced a number of difficult problems, 
all of such a nature as would militate against the stability 
and unification of the republic Foremost amongst these was 
the question of the German miooniy Consequently, following 
the restoration of independence m 1945, one of the first acts 
earned out by the government was to expel from Bohemia 
thousands of Germans, thus increasing the tragic hordes ol 
displaced persons seeking homes within the restricted area ol 
the Reich 

Czechoslovakia is long and narrow m shape The distance 
between the capital, Prague, and.the eastern frontier is nearly 
as great as the distance from Prague to the Straits of Dover 
Without a coastline the country is at a great economic dis 
advantage, even though navi^tion rights may be accorde 
on the Oder, Elbe and Danube and special privileges granted 
at the ports on the North and Adriatic Seas The counto' 
made up of sharply-contrasting regions of relief, and tnes 
regions differ in their economic needs Finally, the 
arising from the~vanety of peoples are intensified by tn . 
religious differences of the two mam groups, for the czev 
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are for the most part Roman Catholics, while the majority of 
the Slovaks are Protestant 

In spite of these difficulties Czechoslovakia became one of 
the most advanced countries of Europe Agriculture was 
developed to such a high standard that the country was almost 
self supporting in regard to food supplies Her reserves of 
coal and other minerals became the basis of a large number of 
manufactunng industries including engineering textiles glass 
leather and chemicals Her forests, too, were an important 
source of wealth and were utilised for paper making and the 
manufacture of furniture. Already much has been accora 
plished towards the re establishment of the industries crippled 



by the war and a beginning made towards the recovery of 
overseas markets eg furniture is being exported to this 
country 


Natural Divisions 

Czechoslovakia maybe dividedinto three natural regions— 
(A) Bohemia (B) Moravia, (Q Slovakia 
(A) Bohemia — ^This western part of the republic consists 
almost entirely of the ancient blocks of highland which foro 
part of the old mountain system of Central Europe (Fig 
It IS a basin shaped plateau surrounded on all sides by higher 
land which rises to the Bohemian Forest m the south west, 
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to the Erz Gebirge in the north west, to the Sudetes in the 
north east, and to the Moravian Heights in the souIh<east 
The plateau is drained by the upper course of the Ri^er Elbe 
which flows northward through the Elbe Gate to Germany 
The fertile basin surrounding the upper Elbe is a rich agricul 
tural region where wheat barley, rye sugar beet and hops 
are e^tensitely cultivated The production of sugar beet 
ranks next to that of Germany, and the refining of sugar is 
one of the important industries Most of the hops arc used 
in the breweries of Pitscn (Plzen) but considerable quantities 
are also exported As in other countries of Central Europe 
potatoes are used for the manufacture of starch and (he 
distillation of alcohol There are small reserves of lignite 
(brown coal) m the north The ligniie is used for the manu 
facture of ammonia and fertilisers, and is burned to provide 
pwwer for the generation of elcctncily 
Engioeeriog and metallurgical works are important, 
especi^y near Pilsen where the world famous Skoda works 
are situated The Erz Cebirge ^ntain rich deposits of 
lignite or brown coal, eg at Komaiau, the total yield m 193S 
amounted to nearly 18 million tons There are also deposits 
of zinc, uranium, iron and graphite as well as the china clay 
deposits which are the basis of the important porcelain 
itidvsiry la the naaity of Karlsbad The district around 
Rcichcnberg is important for its cotton manufactures, while 
woollen, silk and linen goods are made in other parts of this 
area IVobably the most important Industry is glass making 
There are over 1000 glass factones, most of which-are located 
in (he area near GablonzfJaWonec). and these manufacture 
every conceivable (ype of glass from optical lenses to imitation 
jewels Other mdustnes include chemical, paper making in 
the forested area and the manufaciuye of iron and steel The 
greater resources and high degree of industrialisation make 
Bohemia a more densely populated region than either hforavia 
or Slovakia 

//ngu-r (Praha), (be caprial. situated on the Vjiava (MoJdao) 
stands almost at the centre of Bohemia It commands 
routes vsa the Elbe valley to Germany and along the Moldau 
valley to Vienna and is the great industrial centre of the state 
Brewing, leather manufaclunng and soear refining reflect 
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of the bordering mountains 

(B) MORMIA-Moravii lies “7'" “°^™Towrnd 
Slovakia For tbe most part it ^ “ the west, and 

which rises gently to the Moravian Heights ^ |,y 

to the Carpathians on the east (Fig 70) Mruciu 
therefore Moravn is cornpo^ "‘'.h ’and of part of 

recent rocks forming lowlands in the centr , 
the Fold Mouotaii. system Xreh a tnbu- 

The central lowland is drained by the 'V"' “ Va ,„^|and 
tary of the Danube to which it hows southward ' j ,5e 
forms a natural highway between ,he 

Danube lands to the south (Figs 63 and 6« So 
divide between the Oder and the March that a eanat na 

constructed to join them «,.,n3.ifnTal region, where 

The Moravian lowland is a rich . recultivated 

large crops of barley, wheat and suga . Moravia 
Though not so highly industrialised a* centres -Br/KJ 
has a number of notable manuraclun g c^^^ industries, 
(Bninn), the capital ~Al Zliti ate 

manufacturing cotton industries 11'*“ 

immense leather works and boot “7,u7ortmn of the Silesian 
extreme north of the lowland tsastiiall p . i,nai 

coalfield, prodnemg abonl ■"» *'77^7f„^'fh„fare large 
of Moravia As the coal is excellent for n„,ce 

Semi wotkmg centres espeetally at Ostrava and Vitkov. 

(C) SUIVAKIA —Slovakia lies to the J^S'SsItong 

consists mamly of htghtad and m ‘7 “"f ,he Car 

contrast to Moravia The wide '»=e“™ F j „cept ft' 
pathians occupies the greater FJ'*/ *'7 'lent lies in the 

?r;rrnr*e?SSS:d":rer%SSafBra..s.ava 
'"SfpSi.on of the highland tsforesmdlumto-^^ 
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Slovakia Agricultural activities reach their best develop- 
ment on the southern plains, for the mountain valleys are only 
of moderate fertility Wheat, sugar beet and maize are the 
principal crops On south facing slopes, sheltered from the 
cold winds, vines are successfully grown 

flm//i-/c7icr(PfessburgorPozsony), the capital, is situated on 
the Danube and is an important river port It commands 
routes (a) westward up the Danube valley to south Germany 
and Western Europe, [b) northward across the Moravian 
lowlands to Poland, and (c) southward across the Hungarian 
plains to Budapest, Belgrade and the Mediterranean 



CHAPTER Xlir 


THE DANUBE LANDS (2) AUSTRIA 
AND HUNGARY 

AUSTRIA 

One result of the war 1939-45 has been an agreement to 
restore the independence of Austria, though the precise terms 
of peace have not yet been settled The frontiers will be those 
of 1938 so that geographically the country falls into three 
main regions 

(1) The Alpine Ranges (2) The Alpine Foreland (Low 
PJatrtu) (3) The Vienna Basin (Lowlands) 

(I) The Alpine Ranges— T he Austrian Alps extend from 
the Rhine to Vienna, a distance of 320 miles, and occupy by 
far the greater part of the country Relatively narrower artd 
lofuerm the west, they widen eastwards, becoming more open 
and more accessible Communication from east to west is 
facilitated by a depression occupied by the upper courses of 
the rivers Inn, Salzach and Enns Communication from north 
to south is by passes, e g the Brenner and Semmenng passes 
The resources of this region, (hough Itmited. have never 
been fully developed In the higher mountains of the west 
less than 5 per cent of (be land is suitable for agriculture, but 
It IS here, in the beautiful Tirolese country, that strenuous 
efforts have been made to establish a prosperous “ (ounst " 
industry and centres for winter sports In the richer valfeysi 
of the west, cereals and fruits are grown and efforts are bcingl 
made to increase the dairying industry Small centres fori 
the manufacture of sifk and cotton goi^s also occur Thus! 
the activities of Vorarlberg maybe regarded as a replica ou 
those of (he neighbouring parts orSwitzcrland 
The more open valleys of the east support a larger popula 
tion Cerealsaregrownmthelowlands, fruits on the terraced 
lower slopes, and the moiintaiQ streams are used to generate 
power for local induslnes In Styria and Carinthia iron ores 
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nre worked around Etsenerz -rnd Kligcnfurt respccti\cly 
Gnz also Ins some importance as an iron working centre 
The mountain sides arc forested to a height of about 
5000 feet These forests have been carefully conserved to 
ensure future supplies of timber and to prevent soil erosion 
They provide the raw maternJ for uo^ pulp paper and 
Umber mdusiries Wood products form an important item 
of the export trade of the Alpine region As a source of 
electric power the Austrian Alps have not been utilised to the 
same extent as the Swiss Alps This is largely due to the 
former inclusion of Uohemia within Austria So long as 
coal could he obtained cheaply within their own territories 



there was not the same incentive to embark upon hydro 
electric schemes The loss of the Czech territories howe'er 
m 1919 altered the position materially and since then con 
siderable progress has been made with the electrification of 
the railway system while m the north west Bavaria has been 
supplied by cable 

(2) The AtPiSE Foreland —T his is the region of undu 
lating country between the C«ch front cr m (he north and l|« 
Alpine Ranges to the south Across it flows the Danube 
between Passau and Krems Here fertile basins alternate 
With deep gorges whose forested slopes are crowned with 
caStlcs reminiscent of those seen along the gorge section o 
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m 

Jhc KJnne (w jvifc 07^ V/iculluft }i /mprfianf m i)»< 
region where arable hnd ntxuunu for O'cr half Ihe area 
The cuhi^adon of wheaj and fruii* rftT>vM m(nt attenlion 
bui interest in p.ntoral farming m incrcaiinp *:{en Is the 
chief market centre 

Tiir \»NNA lowijsstw The region around Vienna 
»s n mh npnctihunl area with a laTfe atrcafc dcsoieti fo 
As tile Hungarian 
fronticrlsapproieh 
ed howevtf drier 
coftditroni {nd te* a 
pmicr Interest in 
stock •feot$nfi 
Vienna ittelf his the 
saricd inilu&tr) 
usualK associated 
w-iih a capiul aty 
These include engin 
eenngandihcmmu 
ficiurc of textiles 
and clothing 
Although Ihe 
Vienna lowlands 
occupy onI> about 
f>ne>lcnth of the total 
■irea ofAujirw they 
connm o\er 60 per 
cent of the popula 
non Thisishrpely 
because Vienna 
alone, withapopui^ 
non of ISOOOOO 
accounts for 28 per cent of ihc Auilnnn population The 
size of this cit> IS out of all proportion to the extent and 
resources of the country But Vienna was once the capital of 
the Austro-Hungnrian Empire which consisted of Oecho 
slovakn Huncary and much of YugosIaMa including her 
Adriatic coastline m addition to Austria As the leading city 
of this empire of \ery hrge resources and 30 million people 
Vienna dcxclopcd on lines simihfto London Pins and Berlin 


sineyards cercils and sugir hect 
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and became one of the greatest cuUurat centres of Europe 
Deprived, after ihe war of 1914-18, of her greatest industml 
area (Bohemia) and her richest farmlands (Hungary) Vienna 
went through a period of great economic difficulty The same 
privations are again being experienced Shortages, particularly 
of food, have brought the townspeople to the verge of starva 
tion, despite the re/ief measures which have been (al;cn 
As a route centre, however, Vienna's natural advantages 



Fig. 70 Tut Ponwx t» Vicnna 


remain and in this resp-vt it « possibly unrivalJcd in Turope 
Vienna controls — 

(a) The route via the Moravian Cate, north-eastward to 
Poland and the BaJlic (J-ig. 70) 

(h) The route via Bohemia and the Elbe Gate, northward 
to Berlin and the North Sea 

(f) The route westward via the Upper Danube to South 
Germany, the Rhine and Pans 
^^l) The routes somh-eavtw-trd do»n the Danube Valley to 
Budapest, Belgrade and the Bbch and Aegean Seav 
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Ph>sical Features 

Modern Hungary is a great inland basin surrounded on all 
Sides by mountains of the Alpine system This basin is a 
region of subsidence and in recent geological times was an 
inland sea Parts of this depression still contain shallow 
lakes, VIZ Lake Balaton, whose average depth is ten feet The 
only highland in the country is the ridge (Bakony Forest) that 
strikes south-westward from (he Orpathians, and through 
which the Danube flows at the Hungarian Gate (4, Fig 65) 
This ridge divides the plain into two parts, (o) the Little Alfold 
to the north-west and (b) the Great Alfold to the south east 
Across this flat plain meander the Danube and its chief 
tributaries, the Tisa (Theiss) and Drava, which provide 
important means of transport Regions near the rivers are 
liable to extensive floods This is particularly the case with 
the Tisa Deforestation m the highlands tends to aggravate 
the position, but as these areas where the mam stream and its 
tributaries (Koros and Muresul) have their sources, he beyond 
the Hungarian frontier, measures for flood control are difficult 
to apply Problems of (his nature illustrate the unsuitabihty 
of a boundary line whichTcrosses a nver basin 

The soils of the plain arc mostly extremely fertile, except 
the sandy regions between the Danube and the Tisa, where 
trees and special grasses have been planted to prevent the sand 
spreading over the cultivated areas 

Except for a very small coalfield near Pecs, and building 
stones in the Bakony Forest, Hungary has no mineral wealth, 
and her forests arc small in area Hence there is httlc 
industrial development and agnculture is the chief occupation 

Climate and Agriculture 

The climate, which is very similar to that of the Steppe 
lands of the world, is favourable to thfe growth of cereals 
Shut off from sea influences by the encircling mountains 
(Fig 71)> Hungary has a climate which is typically continental, 
with hot summers, cold winters and light rainfall (20 inches 
to 25 inches), much of which falls during Ihe Vp’ 

year Debreczen has an average July temperature ot 71 
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a January temperature of 25' F and 25 inches of ram of »vhjch 
15 inches fait m the summer months This type of climate 
IS so Sfmdar ro that of the Steppe regions rhac Hungary is a 
grassland region particularly suited to the growing ol v-ertiK 
and the rearing of animals 

Cereals, principally wheat and maize are grown cxiensively 
m the cultivated areas which arc always within easv reach ol 
the villages and towns The yields of gram are not so hi-’h j 



m Western Europe, fr usually less than 20 busheh per sere 
compared with 40 in Belgium /n spite of the relamely low 
yields, Hungary is one of the "granaries * of Europe Over 
SO per cent of the culuvatcd land is devoted to gram, and the 
area is steadily mcrcasine at the expense of the pasture lands. 
This contrasts with the fantnme of North-Western Europe 
where pasture land is increasing and ccre:^ cultivation decreas- 
ing N^r the villages fruit and grapts arc also cultivated 
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and there is a considerable manufacture of wines, the best 
know-n of which is that of Tokay 
Away from the villages is the puszta Puszta is a Slavonic 
word meaning solitude The pusztas arc vast monotonous 
treeless plains where large herds of cattle horses, and sheep 
arc reared This occupation dates back to the settlement of 



Utu^at 4UI As tonal 


The Danube at Budapest 

On the far side of the river is the h gher land on which Buda stands 
in the foreground is the tower town of Pest Notice the width of the 
river and the size of the Reamers. 

the Hungarian plains by the nomad c Magyars over a thousand 
years ago 

Villages and Towns / 

The Hungarians of the plains live m villages Even such 
a large centre as Szeged (137 OOC^ is one large village or rather 
an agglomeration of villages for ow half its inhabitants are 
peasant farmers These stragaling towns and villages usually 
lack all the amenities and social services of the cities of western 
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Europe TTie roads, fuU of hoks, arc quagmites of mud when 
It rams and of little use for modem transpwrt This type of 
town probably arose from the used for security parltcuhrly 
during the period of the Turkish invasions Many of these 
towns are of large area, eg Debreczen (120 000) covers an 
area of about 350 square miles, le nearly half the size of 
Greater London whose populauon exceeds eight millions 
While Hungary is essentially an agricultural country efforts 
have been made since 1920 to organise industries, pnncipally 
those based on agncultural products, such as sugar refining, 
distilling, brewing and flour milling. Budapest is the greatest 
flour •milling centre m Europe Iron ore and coal are imported 
for the engineering works of Budapest while imported cotton 
js the basis of a recently established textile industry 
Budapest (1,000 000), the capital of Hungary, is situated at 
the southern end of the Kunganan Gate, where the Danube 
flows through the Bakony Forest The city consists of two 
parts Buda, with its anaent fortifications and government 
buildings, IS on the high ground on the right bank Pest is 
the industrial and commercial half of the city and is situated 
on the lowland on the opposite bank of the nver It is the 
chief industnal centre of Hungary and from it railways radiate 
td Vienna, Fiume, Belgrade and Transylvania 


The Trade of Hungary 

Up to the lime of the outbreak of war m 1939 the following 
were the more important items of the trade of Hungary — 


IviPOR-R 

Extorts 

Timber and paper 

Wheal and flour 

Raw cotton 

Animals 

Coal 

. Poultry 

Textiles 

Lard 

Metal 

Metal ores 

Dectrical machinery 

or the exports, wheat and floor accounted for over a quarter 
of the total, and the remainder of the important exports were 

nearly all related to fanning 

Die large imports of wood were 

due to the smallness of the forested areas wiihm the countrv 
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The imports of ores coal and rawcolton.rcllcclcd the attempt 
to develop industry and the high percentage <>'= “j 

manufactured goods emphasised the low level of industnal 

development ^ 

The present plans of the Hungarian Government reveal 
their determination to alter this Rubber wool, . 

jute are amongst the raw materials requested from the Un 
kingdom during recent trade discussions 

The economic position in Austria and Hungary i us 
the loss incurred when pohtical rivalries are allowed to 
weigh geographical considerations The natural 
the two countries are largely complementary, but the 
of artificial boundaries has restricted the natural flow ot trace 
Other European countncs have been handicapped in si 
fashion Holland and Belgium for over a , 

politically separated, but at last have realised the mutnat 
advantages to be gained byeconomic co operation i S 
with Luxemburg they have formed a union for trade ’ 

abolishing all import dunes on goods passing frorn one counw 
to another and all charging the same duty on goods from 
lands Perhaps this example may be the forerunner of 
economic unions in Europe, and none stands ^ 

CO operation than the mountainous country of Austria 
the flat plains of Hungary 
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THE DANUBE LANDS (3) YUGOSLAVtA 

Racial and Transport Froblems ’ 

As Czechoslovakia was the country of the North Slavs so 
Yugoslavia is the country of (he South Slavs Before 1914 
much of the territory viz Crotia Slavonia and Bosnia which 
IS now included in Yugoslavia, was part of the Austro 
Hungarian Empire In addition the formerly independent 



Slav states of Serbia and Montenegro are incorporated m the 
new political unit For many centunes these groups of South 
Slavs of which the chief are Serbs, Croats and Slovenes have 
developed along different lines (Fig 72) The lack of co 
operation between these groups and their struggles to dominate 
the government is one of the greatest problems of th e epu ntry 
The second great problem is that of transport for the Dmaric 
175 
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Alps form a barrier between the most productive area s and the 
sea The sea coa st is of th e Ualmatian type and has excellent 
harbours, but the”narrowRcss of the coastal plain, the high 
mountain ranges r unning parallel with it and the stc ciLBradients 
behind it, make communicat io n inland difficult ^ 

Industries 

Although Yugoslavia is primarily a country of agricultural 
activities It has considerable mineral resources, but they are 
not fully exploited These include iron, copper, lead and 
chrome ofes 

The industries of the country are primarily those directly 
connected with agriculture, e g flour milling, brewing, tanning, 
etc , but there are also some small manufactures of textiles, j 
leat l^r go ods and pottery Many of the mdustnes arc of the 
domeStg' type A characteristic oc cupation is the carpe t 
hiaKin^of South East Serbia iPirot rne carpets are 

ffilldc of pure wool and the secret of dying and colour mixing 
IS handed down from father to son 

Natural Divisions 

Yugoslavia falls into three natural divisions (Fig 73) — 

(I) The coastal plains and islands along the Adriatic Sea 

(II) The mountain region, known by various names, but 
most commonly called the Dinanc Alps 

(III) The interior plains which are structurally an extension 
of the plains of Hungary 

(1) The Adriatic Coastlands — The coastline of Yugo- 
slavia IS one of subsidence Since the mountain ranges are 
parallel to the coast their partial submergence has produced 
long, narrow, hilly islands running parallel to the coast, and 
large harbours with narrow entrances 

Climatically this part of Yugoslavia belongs to the Mediter 
ranean type with hot summers, warm winters and most of 
the ram dunng the winter half year Sometimes in the winter 
the region experiences an unpleasant cold wind called the 
“bora” which is simila r m tvrc and origi n to the Mistral of 
tH?~lrtwer Rh one valley Since the mountains approach so 
cloTely'to' the sea tnerc is relatively little cultivatable land, 
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but typical Mediterranean products are grown viz grapes 
olives and figs as well as wheal Decause of the limited land 
available for agriculture many of the inhabitants are fishermen 
and sailors 

^One of the most important aspects of the modern develop 
ment of Yugoslavia is the attention which is being given to 
the development of ports and of communication between 
these ports and the interior Fwme is the natural outlet for 



fig 73 VooostAVM Skowino Natuiuu. Diybions and Rouik 
LlNKI^x:■ THE ItmMOR wrTM THC MrorTERRANeAN Sea — I Ths Coastal 
Flams fl Tlie ^fou^t3lO Region Itl The fntenor Fh ns 


the north west of Yugoslavia and together with the former 
naval port of Pola now comes within the new boundaries of 
Yugoslavia Trieste however, is included wthin a small 
international zone (see p 216) 

Situated on the eastern side of the Istnan Peninsula Fiume 
was the chief port of Hungary m 1914 and was ceded to Yugo 
shi'/a in 1919 Later it was seized by an Ita}>an factien 
although economically it serves the Danube basin/ather than 
the plain of Lombardy These political rivalries resulted in 
iiw (2 
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the neglect of the port, as Yugoslavia pieferred “ 

use ports which were completely under her own control, such 

as Susak, Kotor and Split 

(in The Mouhtain Zone -The ZS 

slivia arc narrow m the north-west of the 
Fiumc, but they widen feptdiy eastwards p,,,. 



rising m places to 
8000 feet 

This mountain 
zone consists of a 
number of parallel 
north-west to south- 
east ndges which 

makecommunication 

from the interior to 
the Adriatic a 
of difficulty The 

Dinanc Alps are com 

posed of limestone 

and the characteristic 

scenery IS that of the 

karst type with deep, 
sleep-sided gorges, 
underground drain- 
age.ctc. Thisregion, 
known as the Karst, 
has given its name I 
all other regions oi 

similar structure and 

scenery Thevillag« 

arc situated in depres 


sions, called poljcs or ? 

soil make agriculture p^iWc (Fig 74) 

Farther east, where the lullsjopc^ 


•arthereast, where the hills enlarge numbers 

Sr t r. '.rritse' rotes., hare been 
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increasingly exploited and timber ranlcs as the first export of 
the country 

The extreme eastern section of the mountains is crossed by 
a well marked north to south route, that of the Ri«rs ^rava 
and Vardar This route, which has been of great importance 
throughout history, Jinks the plains of the middle Danube 
with the Aegean Sea at Salonika In the Morava valley is 
Nish, an important railway junction on the Orient Express 
route, the point where the Belgrade Salonika and the Belgrade* 
Constantinople routes diverge 
The south facing s^llcy of the Vardar experiences a Mediter- 
ranean climate, and tobacco, mulberry, grapes, etc , arc 
cultivated 

(III) The Interior Plains — North of the mountains, 
Yugoslavia consists of a lowland drained by the Rivers Drava, 
Sava Tisaand Danube Structurally, this j$ a continuation of 
the Hungarian Plain, and the climate, in contrast to that of 
the Adriatic coasdands, is of the continental type with 
extremes of temperature and summer ram (Belgrade 
July 72* F , January 29* F and annual rainfall 24 inches, 
of which 1 5 inches falls in the summer half-year ) This is the 
richest agricultural region of the country and the crops arc 
similar to those of Hungary, re cereals, particularly wheat 
and maize Because of the high summer temperatures and 
the large supply of water from the rivers, nee can be grown 
Maize 15 of greater importance than wheat and is used both 
for human consumption and for the feeding of pigs Maize 
and pigs are two of the most important items on the export 
list On the higher lands bordering the plains to the south 
arc ex\?nsive orchards of plum trees, the plums being dned 
and exported as prunes In spite of the large number of 
swift streams little hydro elecinc power is generated except 
in the forested areas of the north west where it is utilised in 
sawmills 

Selgrofie (230,000), the capital, is situated in the fe^tde 
interior plains at the confluence of the Drava and Danube 
It was originally the capital of Serbia It controls the following 
routes - 

(a) Southward, via (he Morava-Vardar valleys to Saloniica 
and the Aegean Sea 
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(b) South east via the Moravi valley, Sofia and the Maritza 
valley to Constantinople (the Orient Express Route) 

(c) Eastward, down the Danube to the Black Sea 

(d) Northwards, via the Danube valley to Budapest and 
Central Europe 

(c) Westward, over the mountains to Fjume and Split 

Zagreb (185,000), on the Sata, « the second city of 
importance It is an important route having direct rail 
communication with Budapest. Belgrade Split, Fiume and 
Vienna 


Hie Trade of Yagos/aTia 

Normally the trade returns of Yugoslavia listed the follow 
ingin order of value — 


Imports 

Exports 

Cotton goods 

Timber 

Iron goods 

Maize 

Woollen goods 

Rigs 

Foodstuffs 

Eggs 

Silk goods 

Meat 

Machinery 

Cattle 


The predominance of manufactured goods m the import 
list emphasises the absence of manufacturing activities and 
the nature of the principal exports, likewise lays stress on 
the agricultural economy of the country 




CHAPTER XV 

THE DANUBE LANDS (4) ROMANIA, BULGARIA, 
ALBANIA, AND TURKEY 
ROMANIA 


The Country Agriculture and Oimate 

The modern state of Romania corresponds very closely 
in extent with the limits of the old Roman province o ^ 
The name of the country and ihc language of ihe PC°P‘® ® 
heritages of the Roman occupation The pre-war Rom 



Fig 75 The Peopies j 


consisted of the two lowland °/ '^,c“I'n‘‘in8 

Moldavia and of the Dohrnja which was ‘ |„„,a, 

TO these were added in 1918 Jhe provinces of J'ansylv^^^^ 
Bessarabia and Bukovina As a result 
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minorities of non Romanian peoples (cf Yugoslavia and 
the former Czechoslovakia) (Fig 75) 

Romania is a country nch in resources but backward in/ 
development Agncuftore is the chief means of livelihood,/ 
but the yields of gram are very low (18 bushels per acre ml 
Walachia and 12 in Bessarabia) The low agricultural yields/ 
are largely the result of the pnnnlivc methods of farming I 
Many of the fields are still sown and harvested by hand ' 
Over 80 per cent of the population is engaged in agriculture 



Fig. 76 RoMSNu, NAmwi Divjsoss —1 Damibwn Plains. 
2 Highland region 3 Eastern and Southern Plains 4 Dobrtija 


and more than 85 per cent of the cultivated land is used for 
the producfioQ of maue and wheat In spite of the low 
yields Romania, like Hungary, « one of the important 
granaries of Europe 

Romania has a continental climate The average tempera- 
\-cftestjt’BwAraTei.\'rangc5toml5’T swlawaatv, 

though the actual temperatures may rise to t00®F in summer 
and fall below zero m winter The average rainfall, like that 
of the plains of Hungary and Yugoslavia, is about 25 inches, 
of which 15 inches fall in the summer half-year 
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Natural Divisions 

Romania (Fig 76) consists oF— 

(1) A small section of the Hungarian plains to the west of 
Transylvania 

(2) Transylvania — part of the great Alpine system of Europe 

(3) The low plains to the east of Transylvania, which extend 
to the River Danube in the south and to the River Dniester in 
the cast 

(4) The low plateau of the Dobruja 



/Romanian tPgrt 

A View of toe Port of Constanea Romakia 


CoRStanza is a port on the Black Sea A pipe line carries oil from 
Ptoesti to this port and in this picture the Oil storage tanks are shown 

(1) The Western Plains — in this region which is 
stfucturally and chatslKally part of the Hangansn AJfoJd, 
are the most productive agricultural lands of Romania 
Here are obtained the highest yields of wheat and maize and 
m addition nee, tobacco and grapes are cultivated The chief 
town Temesvar, has small metal industries 

(2) Transylvania — ^Transylvania consists of a plateau 
basin surrounded by the C^ijathian arc and the Bihar Moun- 
tains Within Its borders nse the River Maros which drains 
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westward to the Danube, and the River Oltu which flows 
southward through a deep gorge (the Red Tower Pass) in 
Ihe Transylvanian Alps, so lioking Ihe plateau with the plains 
of Wabchia 

Much of Transylvania js rich in forests of beech and pak, 
with conifers at higher altitudes The wood is floated down 
the nvers to the saw>niilling centres of the plains, the chief 
being Galatz Much of the wood is exported to neighbour 
ing countries which lack good timber supplies, and if properly 
exploited the Transylvanian forests would be of great economic 
value The mountains arc known to be rich in minerals such 
as iron, copper, lead, zinc, etc , but the output is small In 
the nver valleys wheat, com and other crops arc grown, and 
on the south facing slopes there are vineyards and orchards 
TTie pasture lands (plaiun) above the tree line of the Car 
pathiaos are used for the grazing of animals m the summer 
(cf the alps of Switzerland and the s&ettrs of Norway) 

(3) Tits Eastern Plains — On the south and east the Car- 
• pathians drop gently to extensive plains Walachia is the 
region to the south of Transylvania and drained by numerous 
streams tributary to the Danube Moldavia and Bessarabia 
he to the east of the Carpathians and are drained by the Prut 
and the Seret 

Structurally, these regions area westward extension of the 
plains of south Russia and arc composed of fertile black earth 
or covered with rich deposits of loess These are the great 
gram growing tez)ons Jn addition to wheat and maize, 
barley is extensively cultivated in Bessarabia, and throughout 
the plain, tobacco, sugar beet and grapes are grown m relatively 
small quantities Because of the overwhelming importance 
of cereal production, stock rearing is almost neglected 

At Ploesti, on the nortbem edge of Walachia, ther e are oi l 
^deposits. Romania ranks as fourth world producer of 
petroleum, miaTnr oil pipe line connects Ploesti with Con 
stanza on the Black Sea, a port primarily concerned with 
the export of oil fo Bncain. France, Germany and Italy 

Suc/iarest (630,000), situated near the centre of the Wala 
chian plain, is the capital of Romania Railways connect it 
with other parts of the country, but it is not a natural route 
centre comparable to many of the other Danubian capitals 
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Braila and Galatz arc mer ports situated at the right 
angled bend of the Danube and arc engaged in the export o 
gram \ia the River Sulina, the only distributary of the Danub 
delta navigable for large ships 

(4) Tilt- DoiiRUtA — The Dobruja is a low limestoni 
plateau cosered in part with fertile deposits of loess Fo 
many >ears a poor and scantily populated steppe region 
devoted to the rearing of sheep, it is now being settled an< 
cultivated To the west of the Dobruja are the wide swamps o 
the lower Danube In order to cross these swamps the railwa; 
bridge at Cernavoda on the Bucharest Constanza railway i 
ten miles Jong 

Trade and Transport 

Cereals (maize, wheat and barley), oil and timber together 
account for more than 90 per cent of the exports of Romania 
Most of the trade is wiih Germany, Austria and the north 
Slav slates to which gram is exported north>westwards along 
the Danube Gram is also viTlhe liiacK sea to wesivur 
EuropeTeg France and Britain Practically the whole of i 
the import list consists of various types of manufactured : 
articles viz textiles, machinery, motor cars, leather goods, 
etc Because of the lack of industrial development, fev/ raw 
materials for manufacture are imported 

The Danube is an important trading highway especially m 
relation to the wheat trade But navigation on the Danube is 
restricted owing to the river being ice bound for three months 
each year On the Romanian side the banks of the river are 
low and bordered by extensive swamps so that ports are 
difficult to construct and there are consequently few towns. 


BULGARIA 

Position and Climate 

Bulgaria lies to the south of the lower Danube, and is one 
of the poorest countries of South Eastern Europe In area it 
18 nearly half the size of Great Bntam but the total population 
IS only about six millions (compare London with over eight 
million people) As a result of the War of 1914-18, 
was deprived of much of herformcr territory Thelossoi tn 
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Aegean coasilands with their direct outlet to the Mediter- 
ranean was, and still is, bitterly resented Special facilities 
ha\e been granted for trade through Dcdeagach, the port 
at the mouth of the River Maritza (Fig 77) 

Climatically Bulgaria is transitional between the Mediter- 
ranean and continental types In the south of the country 
especially, modified Mediterranean conditions preiail as is 
shown by the winter temperatures (40* T as compared with 
15° F m Romania) and by the large percentage of winter 
rainfall (20 inches in winter out of an annua! total of 28 inches) 
The southern valleys of Bulgana are sheltered from the 
continental influence of Russia by the Balkan Mountains 
In contrast Sofia, in the norih-wcst of Bulgana. has more 
continental conditions with a summer maximum of rainfall 
and much colder winters 

Natural Divisions 

Bulgaria falls into three distinct regions (Fig 77)— 

(1) The Balkan Mountains 

(2) Central Lowland 

(3) The Rhodope Mountains 

(1) TiiE Balkan Mountains —This highland region is a 
broad limestone pleateau rising to over 8,000 feet and extend 
mg west to east through the northern half of the country 
Structurally it is part of the Alpine system of south Europe 
It IS crossed by deep gorge like valleys such as the Shipka 
Pass and the Isker Defile which is followed by a railway 
(inking Sofia with the Danube at Nikopoli 

In the valleys of the northern slopes agriculture is the chief 
occupation and, as in the neighbouring country of Romania, 
the chief crops are W'heat, maize and barley On the grass 
lands of the plateau sheep are reared On the Bulgarian side 
of the Danube the highland often approaches closely to the 
[ river so that there arc excellent sites both for the development 
of river ports and for defence This is a strong contrast to 
the low and swampy river banks of Romania 

(2) The Central Lowland — South of the Balkan Moun- 
tains is a lowland area occupied in its western half by the upper 
valley of the River Maritza This lowland is the most fertile 
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and productive area in Bulgaria Because of its favourable 
climatic conditions the agriculture of this lowland is very 
different from that of Northern Bulgana Here are grown 
fruits vines tobacco sugar beet roses and mulberry trees for 
feeding silkworms The cultivation of roses in the vale of 



F g. 77 Buloaru —I The Balkan Mounta ns and the northern 
lowlands bordenog the Danohe 2. The Ceniral Lowlands 3 Souih- 
Western Hi^bnds 


Kazanhk is one of the most interesting features of Bulgarianj 
agriculture Attar of roses i$ distilled from the blooms and( 
forms an important and valuable article of export 
Burgas on the Black Sea at the eastern end of (he central / 
lowland is the chtef port of Bulgaria though the Creek port | 
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^ of Dedeagach, at the mouth of the Mantza, is the more 
natural outlet 

(3) The Rhodope Mountains— I n the south* and west 
of Bulgaria js a mountainous area composed of anacnt rocks 
and similar in structure to the highlands of Central Europe, 
eg the Bohemian plateau This is the Macedonian Block or 
Rhodope Mountains It rises to nearly 10,000 feet and is the 
most undeveloped and backward part of Bulgaria This 
region was once well wooded but the timber reserves ha\e been 
depleted by ruthless culling Agriculture is the chief occu 
pation, but the methods arc primitive The people are a 
hardy mountaineer type and have little contact with the 
outside world 

Sofia (280,000) and Phthppopolts (100,000) are (he only 
large towns m Bulgaria The capital, Sofia, is situated on 
the highland between the Morava and Mantza valleys, and 
controls routes (a) north westward to Nish and Belgrade, 
(6) south eastward along (he Mantza valley to Constantinople, 
(c) north via the Isker Defile to the Danube and (d) south- 
westward over a pass m (he Rhodope Mountains to (he Struma 
valley and the Mediterranean 

Transport and Trade 

There is relatively tittle foreign trade The chief exports 
are tobacco {which accounts for nearly half the total), eggs, 
maize, wheat, altar of roses and silk cocoons The imports, 
as m other countries which arc almost exclusively agricultural, 
consist of manufactured goods such as textiles and machinery 
and very few raw materials The wheat and maize of the 
north of Bulgaria arc exported chiefly via the river port. Rus 
chuk The Danube, however, is frozen for three months so 
that Varna and Burgas on the Black Sea have considerable 
gram trade One of the disadvantages of Varna and Burgas 
IS that they are situated on a sea (the Black Set) which is 
nearly landlocked The outlet from this sea to the Medi 
terranean is controlled by another country, Turkey In spite 
of this disadvantage Bulgaria makes little use of the faalities 
provided at (he port of Dedeagach, which gives direct^aeccss 
to the Mediterranean 
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ALBANIA 

General Charactenstics 

Albania is a small state about one-third the size of Scotland 
It IS Situated on the east side of the Adriatic between Yugo- 
slavia and Greece It is one of the most backward and 
undeveloped regions of Europe, and it is Inhabited by a 
vjnle and somewhat pugnacious people 
The coastal plains have a Mediterranean climate, and 
olives, vines, mulberries and cereals are grown Parts of the 
plains are unhealthy swamps similar m type to those of Italy 
The interior is a region of wild, inaccessible mountains where 
communication is extremely difficult The country contains 
no railways and the roads are generally poor Tirana 
(30 000), the capital is about as big as an English market 
town Other towns of relative importance are Scutari. 
Durazzo and Valona, but they all resemble straggling 
villages rather than urban centres 

Political 

Albania, for many centuries under the nominal control of 
Turkey, regained its independence after the Balkan Wars of 
1913 In 1918 the (erntory was claimed by both Yugoslavia 
and Greece, but its independence was mimtaincd By the 
raising of loans in Rome for the organisation and development 
of Albania, Italy acquired so much influence that the country 
was virtually an Italian protectorate In April, 1939, Italy 
invaded Albann, proclaimed her king the ruler of the countryr 
and appointed a Lieutenant Governor, thereby acquinng 
complete control of the Adriatic Sea. and a possible base for 
attacking ihc Balkan penmsuli which she proceeded to do 
jn the following jear 

Now the role of protector hts passed to the U S S R A 
credit enabling Albania to obtain agnculiural machinery and 
equipment for light industry necessary for the restoration of her 
war-dev isuted economy waspnintcdby Russia m August, 19J' 

EUROPEAN TURKEY 
Turkish Toner in Europe 

Dvirvwj S\vt uwwwth. and scvctu«tuh centuries Turkish 
power was so great in South Eastern Europe that the Turkish 
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Empire included all the Balkan peninsula, Romania and 
Hungary In J683 the northward advance of the Turks was 
checked near Vienna and from that date Turkish power in 
Europe began to wane Throughout the nineteenth century 
their European territory dwindled, and still more was lost as 
a result of the Balkan Wars of the early twentieth century 
Lastly, as a result of the 1914-18 War, Turkey in Europe was 
limited to a small area (about half the size of Scotland) m the 
immediate hinterland of Consiantmople (Istanbul) The 
importance of the territory lies in its strategic significance 
rather than in its economic value 

Position and Strategic Importaoee 

European Turkey lies between the River Mantza and the 
Black &a It is separated from Asiatic Turkey by the narrow 
straits called the Bosphorus the Sea of Marmora, and the 
narrow Dardanelles This narrow sea passage links the 
Mediterranean with the Black Sea 

/sranbuf (700,000), on the north shore of the Bosphorus, 
has a unique position at (he intersection of two great world 
routes — 

(a) The sea route from Russia to the Mediterranean, and 

(b) The great overland route from north west Europe to 
the Pcnian Gulf (known m Europe as the Onent Express 
route, see Fig 22) Once it was the capital of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, and (aier the capital of the Ottoman (Turkish) 
Empire, and the centre of the Mohammedan religion 
It has been replaced fay Angora (AnJara) as the capital 
of Turkey, and its commercial importance is much less than 
formerly, since much of ihc Turkish trade is now handled 
by Smyrna 

The European mainland of Turkey has been seriously 
depopulated by the emigration of Creek subjects to Mace- 
donia Adrianople (35,000) is much less important than 
formerly because of the poor devefopment of the surrounding 
land The European plains of Turkey arc rather dry and 
largely composed of sreppo-Iike country used for sheep 
and goat pasture AgncuUun: is backward but small quanti- 
ties of cereals and fruits are grown 
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where there arc breali in the mountain fjrdle, vie (Hp 78)— 
0) The Straiti of Cnbraitvt which hnV the Mcditerrarcan 
With the AUantic 

(2) The Otic of tnrcivvonnc between the I’jtenecv and 'he 
Central riateiu of f nnce 

(3) Tlic Rhone corridor from Marseilles to N’orthern 
turofK 

( 4 ) The Oochctii pis« behind Genoa Iciding to the rtorlbern 
phin of Italy and sin the Alpine passes to northern and 
central Turopc 

(5) The Straits of Messmt and the Straits of Sieil> leading 
to the cattern Mediterranean basin 

(6) The Alpine passes 

The eastern basin is bordered by mountains on all its sides 
except the south between Suez and Tonioa The routes front 
this basin are — 

(1) Tlic Straits of Messina and the Straits of Siolj leidmg 
to the western basin 

(2) The Vardaf'Moriva \'alle>s from SiloniCa lo Belfcrade 

(3) The Dardanelles, Sea of^lirmora and Bosphorus hnV* 
ing the Nfcditcrranean with the Black Sea 

- IM 
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(4) The Aleppo-AnUoch route of northern Syria leading to 
Iraq and the Persian Gulf 

(5) The Suez Canal linking the Mediterranean with the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean 

The latter is the most important outlet and forms part of 
one of the greatest trading routes of the world Gibraltar, 
Malta and Port Said are the three key ’ positions of the 
Mediterranean The first two are strongly fortified British 
naval bases and all three are important coaling stations 



5 Scnuncnng Note tbe nnponanre of the position oT Cyprus in 
relation to the routes to the Indian Ocean fo) via Antioch and Iraq 
(h) via Piwt Said and the Red Sea 

Historical Significance of the Mediterranean 
The Mediterranean has played an important part in history, 
for around its shores the first great wnpires were established, 
each in turn playing its part in the cultural development of 
the world Some of the great empires which at various 
periods dominated lands bordering the Mediterranean were 
the Egyptian, Phoenician, Persian Assyrian, Greek and 
Roman empires The Roman Empire at one time ruled all 
the lands bordering both the eastern and western Afediter- 
ranean which virtually became a ‘ Roman Sea ” 

In the Middle Ages, the Mediterranean was the scene of 
the struggle between Christianity and Mohammedanism and 
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though the Moots were ultimately driven from Spun, 
Mohammednmsm still flounshes along the southern and 
eastern shores Immcdiatclj following the period of the 
Crusades the Mediterranean was the highway for trade with 
the East, spices, silhs, etc, being brought overland from the 
Indian Ocean to the eastern Mediterranean It was during 
this period that Venice and Genoa became great trading 
cities From these ports Eastern mechindisc was distributed 
to the lands of northern Europe The coming of the Turks 
and consequent closing of the land routes to the Indian Ocean 
led to the voyages of the ‘ Period of Discovery *' The use of 
the Cape route was a severe blow to Mediterranean trade and 
for some centuries the Mediterranean was relatively un 
important as a trade route The cutting of the Suer Canal 
in 1869 once more made the Mediterranean a great trade 
highway 

Mediterranean Sea compared with the Dalllc Sea 

The Mediterranean Sea differs m many ways from the other 
great inland sea of Europe, viz the Baltic 

(1) While both seas extend eastward along the margins of 
peninsular Europe, the Baltic Sea being farther north is subject 
to much lower temperatures 

(2) Both seas have a very low tidal range due to their 
narrow connections with the open ocean The tidal range of 
the Mediterranean is often less than one foot The absence 
of tides and tidal currents to carry away silt results in the 
formation of deltas, viz Ebro, Rhone, Po and Nile There 
are, therefore, no important ports at the mouths of the 
rivers flowing into the Mediterranean Sea 

(3) Both seas have been important as trading centres (eg 
the Hansa trading towns of the Baltic) The Baltic Sea, 
however, is a cul de-sac and the Mediterranean is a trading 
thoroughfare The chief commodities of Baluc trade ere 
flax, dairy produce, timber and wood products, but the trade 
of the Mediterranean is concerned with fruits, wine, gram arm 
a great variety of products from the East, viz tea, rice, silK, 
rubber, vegetable oils, etc 

(4) The Baltic Sea is fed by a larger number of rivers o 
constant flow Thus the supply of fresh water is greater 
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The Baltic, therefore, basafowsalinity while the Mediterraoean 
Sea IS very salty The relative freshness of the Baltic waters 
coupled with its low umter temperatures, causes the Baltic 
to ^ icebound during the winter months (see page 97) 

(5) Owing also to the variations in salinity surface currents 
of relatively fresh water (l^ dense) flow ou( of the Baltic to 
the more saline Atlantic Oa the other hand surface currenls 
flow M/o the Meditensnean from the Atlantic and the Black 
Sea becausetbewater of the Atlantic Ocean and Black Sea are 
less salty than those of the Mediterranean 

(6) Whereas the hfediterraneaa is nearly encircled by high 
mountains the Baltic Sea is bordered by wide, low plains 



Fig 75 CtiMATic Variations in the MiomRRANEAN Basin — In the 
figum given a dry month deootes one tnih kss than one inch of ram. 


Climate 

The lands surrounding the Mediterranean Sea all base 
such a characteristic clitnate that lands in other parts of the 
world with similar climatic conditions are said to have a 
Mediterranean climate In general the climatic conditions are 
hot summers (70” F to 80”F),warni wmters(45”F to55”F) 
sunny skies and about 25 inches of ram falling mainly In winter 
Owing to the large extent of the Mediterranean Sea, houeier, 
there are many variations from the mean conditions, viz — 

(I) Temperatures increase from the northern shores south 
wards (e g Marseilles to Tunik) 
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(2) Summer temperatures increase and winter temperatures 
decrease with distance from the open Atlantic, ie from 
Gibraltar to Palestine 

(3) Annual rainfall decreases and the number of dry summer 
months increases from north to south and from west to cast 
Figures indicating these variations are shosvn m Fig 79 

British Interests in the ^fedlte^r3^efl^ Sea 
The Mediterranean Suez route is of fundamental importance 
as a liTtk between Britain and the East, and especially as a 
sea route to India, East Africa and Australia For this 
reason the British possessions of Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus 
have great strategic significance (sec Fig 78) 

Gibraltar, in the extreme south of Iberia is a rocky peninsula 
separated from Spam by an uninhabited neutral zone It >s 
a strong naval base guarding the entrance to the Mediterranean 
from the Atlantic 

Malta, a small island situated between Sicily and Tunis, 
guards the route between the western and eastern basins of 
the Mediterranean Its chief town, Valletta, is situated on a 
ridge between two large natural harbours, and is an important 
naval base and coaling nation 
Cyprus, in the eastern Mediterranean, is withm easy reach of 
Suez nnd is of special imporlance because of its relation to 
air routes to the East (o) via Antioch, Baghdad and Basra, 
and (6) via Cairo and Damascus Although it has never 
been important as a naval base plans have been formulated 
for the establishment of a large air base on the island The 
chief town is Nicosia 





CHAPTER XVll 

the mediterranean lands (1) GREECE 

General Characteristics 

Th^seTsVnds mountains, peninsulas and islands 
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Natural Divisions 

Modem Greece comprises (Fig 80>— 

(1) The peninsula 

(2) The Macedonian coastlands 

(3) The islands 


(DTiin PENiNSUU-In the northern half the Greek 
peninsula consists of high ranges which are structurally 
a continuation of the Alpine folds bordering the cast of 
the Adriatic Sea Like the mountains of Yugoslavia they 
are largely composed of limestone The chief range is 
300 
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known as the Pindus Mountains which form a central 
backbone nsing to over 8 000 f«t On cither side of the 
Pindus Mountains lesser ranges branch out to the east 
and west enclosing small river salleys and lowland areas, 



Fig 80 Natukal Reqions of Cbeecc.— -I The Peninsula 2 Mace 
donia 3 TheUlinds Piatas ( of saryug height) J Aria 2. Aspro- 
potamus 3 Elis 4 Olympia 5 Achaea 6 Connth 7 Arcad a 
8 Argos 9 Messenia 10 Sparta II Athens 12 Boeotia 
' 13 Thermopylae 14 Thessaly 

eg the plains of Thessaly The southern half of the 
peninsula consists of other long peninsulas separated by deep 
gulfs and is bordered by elongated islands sveh as Euboea 
Morea is almost separated from the maralatid by the Gulf of 
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Corinth for the isthmus is on!j four miles v.iJc Tlie Isthmus 
of Connth is cut b> the Connlh CmaJ which of its 

narrow ness (about ib feet) can only be usctl by small stssels 
The hiphlands of Greece were once hcasily wooded, but 
extensive deforestnion his resulted in rapid soil erosion and 
the ftrffri-ttffwt of mihnaf sHtmps in the lowUn^f The 
uphnds are scantilv peopled and used miinl> for the gmang 
of herds of sheep and goats Greece Ins more goats per square 
mite than any other country in the world NVherc the small 
lowland \illcys are cuUisited the pnncipil crops are 'me, 
olives tobacco and onngcs Small seedless grapes arc 
grovvn dried and exported as currants Up to 1914 Greece 
had 1 virtu »1 monopolv of the world s currant trade, but large 
qumtitics are now exported from California and Australia 
\Sinc and olive oil arc exported, but owing to the somewhat 
careless methods of preparation, do not always find a quid 
market Thessaly, on the sheltered eastern side of the 
peninsula, is the principal grain growing area A* lo other 
Balkan countries yields arc poor and methods of cultwaiion 
primitive I ven before the great influx of Creek refugees 
(about 1,500,000) front Turkish and Dulgarnn lands, Greece 
had to import about half the cereals she used The chief 
towns are situited in the lowland 'alleys, separated from ont 
another by mountain barrim Many of these towns, such os 
Sparta, Argos and Larissa were the leading cities of ancient 
Greece They are rarely situated on the coast but hke 
Athens thecapitil, stand some few miles inland out of danger 
of attack from the sen and away from the unhealthy swamps 
of the riser mouths 

Piraeus is the port of Athens, and Patras on the Gulf O' 
Connth js largely concerned with the currant tnde 

(2) The Macedonian Coastlasds — Tlic Macedonian 
section of Greece consists of a number of small coastal plains 
backed by highlands composed of ancient rocks The high 
lands are used for the grariiig of sheep and goats, while the 
lowlands, though formerly marshy and unhealthy, arc now 
drained and cultivated Hus region, until recCTitly, was m a 
very back-ward state, chiefly because of its political 
and the uncertainty as to us future Since the War of 1 91 *'> 
many Greek refugees from Turkey and Bulgaria have sett e 
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here, and it is now the most densely-populated area in Greece 
Grapes, olives, wheat and even cotton and nee are grown, 
but the chief crop is tobacco which is to day the most important 
article of export The region is also of great importance in 
relation to routes, Salonika, a free port, controls the Vardar- 
Mantza route to Belgrade and the Danube lands Dedeagach, 
near the mouth of the river Mantza, is the natural outlet for 
Bulgana 

(3) The Islands — The islands of Greece include the Ionian 
Islands off the west coast, Crete, and most of the islands of 
the Aegean Sea, except the Sporades, which arc Italian, and 
Imbros, which is Turlash 

Crete, a long narrow mountainous island, is part of the 
Alpine fold which links Greece and Asia Minor The products 
are typically those of a Mediterranean area, viz olives, vine, 
etc The chief towns, Candia and Canea, are on the more 
indented northern coast The regular south coast provides 
fev? good harbours though it is more sheltered from the north 
Winds 

The Cyclades, in contrast to the limestone formation of 
many of the other islands, are composed of ancient crystalline 
rock (cf Corsica and Sardinia in the Western Mediterranean) 
The soil IS poor and thin, but wherever possible crops arc 
raised on the terraced south facing slopes 

The Ionian Islands, part of a submerged outer range of 
limestone mountains, include Corfu, Cephalq^nia and Zante 
Many of the people are fishermen, but, as on the other islands. 
Vines, olives and oranges are cultivated on south facing slopes. 

Although Greece has not yet developed a tourist industry 
comparable with that of Switzerland, her wealth of histone 
remains and associations is attracting an increasing number of 
tourists annually 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS (2) ITALY 
Late Development of Italj 

From the point of view of historical development Italy is 
an old country, illustrious as the central realm of the Roman 
Empire But after the fall of Rome, the Italian peninsula was 
for many centuries divided into a number of small states 
It was not until the latter half of the nineteenth century that 
the political unit now known as Italy came into being 

To this late start Italy owes many of her present difliculties 
Other European powers, first in the field, colonised the most 
valuable portions of the “ new lands ” luly had, perforce, 
to be contented with the semi*and and relatively unproductive 
lands of Eritrea, Somaliland and Tripoli, which were acquired 
early this century Butduringthelast decade the population 
of Italy has been lacctasingat the rate of nearly half a million 
per annum. In view of the large percentage of mountain 
land and unhealthy swamp m Italy, the country is over* 
populated (344 per square mile) Lacking suitable colonial 
areas for expansion the Italian peoples have been emigrating 
trt large numbers to most of the countries of South America, 
especially south Brazil and Argentina, and to Tunis, Egypt, 
and California In late years, however, Italy has adopted a 
bold foreign policy in an attempt to gain overseas territory 
for colonisation, for (be supply of raw materials and food, 
and as a market for surplus manufactures 

Natural Dnisions 

Italy may be considered as consisting of thr« major 
divisions VIZ (Fig 81): — 

(I) The Northern Plains and the mountains which encircle 
them on all sides except the cast where the plain is open to 
the Adnatic Sea 

(II) The long narrow peninsula which extends far south- 
ward into the Mediterranean. The Apennines, which form the 
backbone of this peninsula, ate part of the Alpine mountain 
705 
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system of Southern Europe, and link the Alps with the 
mountains of Sicily and the Atlas mountains of North Africa. 
(Ill) The islands, the chief of which arc Sicily and Sardinia. 


Climate 



Fig 81 The NATimAL DmsioNs Of Italy — 1 Northern Italy 
II Pcninsulai Italy II! Insular Italy 


summers, warm winters, sunny skies, and moderate 
the greater part of which falls mthe winter months, the summ 
often being a period of drought. 

^ The northern plains, shut off from sea influents by the 

cuding mcmtitains, have a climate which is a”' 

ih type, but which has many continental characteristics. 
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colder Mioters, greater extremes of temperature and a far 
greater proportion of the aonual rainfal] during tJie summer 
months {Fig 82) The following figures show the salient 
climatic differences between continental and peninsular Italy 

Annual Tnu] \ymier Summer 
July Jan Range Rainfall Rainfall Rainfall 
Naples 76 F 47'’F 29 F JJ' 23 10 

Milan' TS-F 32T <3*F 4(r 19' -> 1 ' 



Milan, some 300 miles farther north, has a July temperature 
nearly as high as that of Naples, while the winters art 1^* I . 
colder Less than one third of the total rainfall of Naples fa! s 
in the six summer months while at Mihn m ore ram faffs during 
the SIX summer months than dnnng the sii winter mnihs 
One of the direct results of the hcasicr summer rainfall of the 
northern plains is the occuirence of ikL pasture land, suitable 
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for the retting of cattle Typical Mediterranean areas, 
owing to the dry summer conditions, nrc characterised by an 
absence of good cattle pasture and are therefore generally 
more important for the rearing of sheep and goats 
The Northern Plains* Di) steal Features 

The northern lowland of Italy ts an alluvia! plain, drained 
by the river Po and its tribuianes Originally this region 
was a continuation of the Adriatic Sea, and the plain was 
formed by the deposition of sediment brought down by the 
swift Alpine streams This great lowland is still being ex- 
tended eastward, for it has been cstiimtcd that new land is 
being added at the seaward end of the Po delta at the rate of 
nearly 400 acres per annum Adria, now some twelve miles 
inland, was a seaport in Roman times In its lower course the 
river has raised its bed above the level of the surrounding 
plain This facilitates irrigation but the banks of the river 
have had to be strengthened to prevent flooding The river 
Po lies in the southern half of the plain nearer to the Apennines 
than to the Alps This is because the Alpine tributaries such 
as the Ticino, Adda and Mincio, arc of greater volume and 
more swiftly (lowing than the tributaries from the Apennines 
On the west and the north of the plain the Alps rise very 
steeply, but on the south the Apennines have a more gcnlle 
gradient In the northern mountains are a number of 
beautiful lakes, viz Maggiore, Lugano, Como and Garda, 
some of which, like the takes on the northern side of the Alps 
in Switzerland, were formed by glacial action Immediately 
to the south of the Alps arc extensive areas of morainic hiHs 
which m places rise to nearly 2000 feel (eg near Ivrea) 
Between these morainic heights and the River Po streiches a 
fia( alluvial lowland 

Reasons for the High Development of Northern Plains 
r The northern plains are the most highly developed and most 
densely peopled section of Italy This is due to a number of 
factors, VIZ — 

(1) The fertility of the alluvial soil 
^ (2) The climatic conditions which are favourable for tne 
cultivation of a large variety of crops , 

(3) The ease of irrigation especiaffy in the easrem 
the plain where the rainfall is least 
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(4) The accessibiLly of the plain m spile of the mountain 
'girdle, because of the number of passes through the mountains 

(5) The sw\ft streams which have facilitated the development 
of abundant supplies of cheap electric power 

(6) The large supplies of cheap and efficient labour 

Agriculture in the Northern Plains 

The first three factors enumerated above have helped to 
make the northern plains the richest 
agricultural region of the country 
Agriculture of the intensive type 
and land is often used for production 
of three crop? side by side viz fruit 
trees, vines and vegetables, fc •three 
tier’ culture Several crops per year 
are obtained from much of the culti* 
vated (and 

'This region produces all the rice 
grown in the country and nearly all 
theheRip(Fig 83) over three-quarters 
of the silk, nearly three quarters of 
the maize, almost half the wheat and 
wine and three quarters of the cattle 
Rice can be grown because of the hot 
summers and the abundant supplies 
of river water for irrigation The 
rice crop is large enough to allow a 
surplus for export Much of the 
maize is used as human food, and it also forms the basts 
of an extensive poultry rearing industry 

Because butter is little used in Mediterranean lands, the 
dairying industry is mainly concerned with the manufacture 
of cheese, viz Gorgonzob and Parmesan \\he3t, used 
for both bread and macaroni, is a very Important crop 
Owing to more careful cultivation the yields per acre (22 bush 
els) in the northern plains are much higher than those (12 
bushels) of Southern Italy Though Jialy devotes a greater 
pTopoztion of land to wheal cultivation than any oilier 
country (even including rranec) she only produces about 
three-quarters of her needs The most imporuni crop of 
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Northern Italy is the wne (see Ftg 33) The vjne>ards are 
principally to the north of the River Po afid on the sunny 
south facing slopes of the oorihem mountains Some wine 
IS exported to France, but in general the quality of Italian 
wines IS not sufficiently high to enable them to compete with 
the French wines ip the world markets Mulberry trees the 
leaves of which are used for feeding silkworms, are also grown 



Fig. 84 DisTMsirnoN or PuNaVAi. Acwcultohai. Pboolcis 


most extensively on the south faang hill slopes, cspCCTaliy m 
the region between I^akes Maggioreand Garda Italy produces 
90 per cent of the silk ofEurope,and this is due not only to 
the suitability of the climate for mulberry production, but 
largely to the abundance of cheap labour ne^ed for the reeling 
and throwing of the silk 

It should be particularly noted that olives are not cultivated 
m the northern plains The olive i$ the most typical of all 
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Mediterranean products, and, as already noted, the climate of 
the northern plains is not Mediterranean in iypc,havingwinters 
too cold and summers too wet for oli\c cultivation (Rg 84) 

Industry In the Northern Plains 
Not only arc the northern plains a region of intensive 
agricultural development but they are the most highly lodus^ 
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Fig 85 Production of EuECiiucnY 1946 (m thousands of 
hours) — Separate figures showing what proportion of the total oum 
hydro-elcctnaty are available only for U S A fl) and France (J) , 

the war, the output of the United Kioedom and of Germany 

from coal andof the rcmai/iiag European counlnes almost entreiy * „ 

jKAVr- pPWJ- Xberc has been a very laijK increase m the ^oun 
electricity generated in nearly all countries in the last 10-15 years 
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tnahsed region of Italy 
Italy IS poor in minerals, 
with little coal or iron 
Her chief coal deposits 
are in Istna, a province 
acquired from Austria 
aftertheWarofl9l4-l8 
This coal IS not good 
coking coal and of little 
value for metallurgical 
industries There are 
small deposits of jron- 
ore in Tuscany and Elba ^ 
but the total output is o 
onlyi^ofthatofFnnce, ^ 
andViOflhatofSntam ® 
Italy, then, is without g 
adequate supplies of i 
two of the fundamentals 8 
for industrial develop- * 
roent, and her progress 
m this direction has 
been in the face of for- 
midable obstacles. Her 
manufactures must be 
based on imported raw 
materials (except for 
hemp and silk) but she 
has the two great ad- 
vantages of an abund- 
ance of chcapand higl^ly 
skilled labour, and 
unique faaliiies for the 
generation of hydro- 
ercvttic power (Hg. 85) 

Her exceptional ad- 



vantageswiih regard to thegcncrationofelectnciiyare due to — 


(1) The sleep gradient am! i«ift flowing streams of the Alp*. 


(2) The evenly distributed and heaw ramfitl of the AIpi'X 
yow.whjchmaiaijjsj thevolunieand sieadyllow ofihcstreams. 
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(3) The lakes which net as reservoirs and also help to 
regulate the flow 

Italy has the largest output of hydro-clectric power in 
Europe and eighty per cent of this power is developed in the 
northern plains especially to the north of Milan and the west 
ofTunn 

Of the industries of the northern plain the rmnufacture of 
textiles ranks first and engineering second The silk industry, 
for which Italy ranks first in Europe, is centred principally 
around Milan Turin Como Bergamo and Verona are other 
centres In recent years the manufacture of rayon has in 
creased with phenomenal rapidity and the output is now' twelve 
times as great as that of pure silk, Italy ranking fourth m 
Europe and fifth in the world for rayon manufacture (Fig 86) 

Whereas the pure silk industry is based on Italian supplies of 
silk the rayon industry necessitates the importation of raw 
materials from Scandinavia and the countries of Central 
Europe One type of rayon manufacture entails the use of 
sulphuric acid and for this the Sicilian supplies of sulphur are 
important Other branches of the textile industry are me 
manufacture of cotton goods (Bnella) and woollen goods 
(Brescia) for both of which the bulk of the raw materials must 
be imported The cultivation of hemp on the northern plains 
has given rise to a liemp industry and also to associated jute 
manufactures 

Metallurgical industries and engineering are also importan 
in the cities of the northern plain Turin world famed for 
the manufacture of motor cars, is an Italian ‘ Detroit 


Towns of the Northern Plain 

The great towns of the northern plain were important long 
before the period of industrial development, and “P 

primarily as trading centres Thus they are situated where 
they can control routes across the mountains to nortber 
Europe Because of its liability to floods the lower course 
of the Po offered few attractive sites for settlement m 
past, hence the largest aties are situated away from th 
Ld are generally situated where plain rnountam 

es Turin Milan Brescia, Verona. Bologna and Parma 
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Milan (1,000,000) is the greatest city of the northern pfain 
and the second city of Italy (Fig 87) It has important 
textile and engineering indusincs As the "middle city of 
the plain ’ (Mediolaneum) 4t cornmands routes — 

(a) Northwards across the Alps, via(l)theToce valley and the 
St Gothard route (2) the Ticrno valley and the Simplon route 
(i) Eastwards along the northern edge of the plain via 
Verona and Padua to Venice 



Fig 87 The CiiiiF Tows ano Rouns or NournEnn Italy —Note 
the three lines of to«Tij (o) Tunn lo Tneste along the ootth of the 
plain, tW Turin to Rimini along the south of ihe plain (e) The towns 
near the K Po Special attention should be paid to the positions of 
Milan Turin Genoa Verona and Bologna as route centres 

(c) Southward across the plains and via the Col del Altare 
to Genoa and the Mediterranean 
(cf) Westward via Turin and the Mt Cents route lo 
Southern France 

■' rurin(600 000):sthewcstcrnga(ewayofthcptain Situated 
on the River Dora Ripana. it controls the Mt Cents route 
across the Western Afps (fig 87). From if diverge two 
great east trending routes — 

(1) The route along the northern edge of the plain m Milan 
and Verona to Venice 
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(2) The route along the southern edge of the plain parallel 
to the Apennines This railway route is panllc! lo the route 
of the Roman road known os the Acmilian Way and passes 
through Parma and Bologna The two latter towns arc 
situated where they command easy passes southwards across 
the Apennines 

V'enlcc (260 000) was formerly one of the most important 
trading cities of the world It lies to the north of the Po 
delta and occupies o\cf 100 islands linked by 350 bridges 
The original site was well suited for defence, and there, nearly 
a thousand years ago, at the time of the Hun invasions a 
group of refugees settled Tliey became fishermen and 
traders Por many centuries Venice was a great entrepfit 
Here were assembled the rich products of the East brought 
overland from the Indian Ocean to the Eastern Mediterranean 
From Venice these goods were distributed to Norlhern Europe 
via Verona, the valley of the River Adige, and the Brenner 
Pass The importance of Venice declined with the discovery 
of the “ Cape ” route, and the opening of the Suez Caml 
failed to restore it because of the high costs of overland 
transport To-day Venice is a commercnl backwater, but 
ranks high as a city of great beauty and histone interest 
Trieste (250 000) is situated at the esireme eastern end of 
the plain Until 1914 it was an Austrian port (Pig 87) 
It controls the important route across the eastern Alps — 

(o) To Villach and thence (1) northwards to South Germany 
and (2) north-eastwards vn the Semmenng Pass to Vienna 
(6) Eastwards to the Sava valley and the plains of the 


Middle Danube, re to Budapest and Belgrade 
The population of the town is mainly Italian, but Slavs 
predominate m the country districts The complexity ansms 
from this dislnbution of population makes it difTicuU to assign 
the town to cither Italy or Yugoslavia Hence a special 
area around Trieste has been created and placed under the 
administration of the United Nations organisation R ^ 
^ unfortunate that the maintenance of peace can only be assured 
by this arrangement, for it undoubtedly prevents the port 
being used to the best economic advantage 
Genoa (600,000) is not situated on the northern 
It IS more than Venice, Trieste or Fiume, the great port oi. 
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and natural o\erseas gateway to, the plain (Fig 87) It is 
situated on the narroiv coastal plain between the Ligurian 
Apennines and the sea Behind it the Apennines are not 
only lower and narrower than elsewhere but are broken by 
two easy passes, the Col del Altare, and the Bochetta Pass 
Like Venice it was a great trading city and entrepdt of the 
Middle Ages, and declined in importance when trade to the 
East was diverted via the Cape route But unlike Venice it 
enjoyed a great revival of prosperity with the opening of the 
Suez Canal All the raw materials and fuel (cotton, wool 
Umber, ores, coal and oil) for the industries of the northern 



plains are imported through Genoa The export of manu- 
factured goods, however, » largely northwards via the Alpine 
passes, so that the import trade of Genoa is nearly six times 
as large as the export trade, which consists of articles of 
reblively small bulk, viz. fruit, wine, etc 
Pcolosular Italy Contrasted with JSorthem Italy 
i In very many ways Peninsular Italy contrasts sharply with 
f Northern Italy 

(1) Northern Italy consists of an extensive plain, nearly 
surrounded by high mountains, but Peninsular Italy consists 
of high mountains with fnoging plains 
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(2) Southern Italy has a climite which is Mediterranean in 
type while in Northern Italy the climate is more continental 
in type (sec page 207) 

(3) Southern Italy is far less productive. Until the recent 
reclamation schemes were put into operation much of the 
lowhnd was unhealthy malarial swamp Yields per acre are 
less than in the northern plains for the methods of farming arc 
often extremely primitive, wooden ploughs, and yokes of 
oxen still being used 

Whereas the farms of the north arc small and intensively 
cultivated by peasant proprietors, mpeh of Southern Italy is 
still in large estates on which the peasants work as labourers 

(4) In addition to cereals and vine, Which arc also extensively 
cultivated in the north, the peninsula of Italy grows large 
quantities of olives, oranges and lemons, fruits which arc 
typical of Mediterranean conditions and which arc adapted 
to withstand the dry heal of summer Because of the summer 
drought pastures are brown and parched during the hot 
season Cattle rearing is therefore of less importance than in 
Northern Italy, and the rearing of sheep and goats is a 
characteristic occupation of the southern upland areas 

(5) Southern Italy lies outside the industrial development 
of Northern Italy Such industries as do exist are those 
based on agricultural products such as the manufacture o 
olive oil, wine, macaroni and the drying of fruits In Southern 
Italy there has been far less progress in the generation o 
hydro-elcctncity for the demand has not been so great as m 

j the norlfr Also the mountains are lower, the streams jes 
!swift and less constant in volume, owing to the summe 
drought and the absence of lakes In spite of these difficulties 
many schemes are now in operation especially in the region 
round Rome and Naples, and it is hoped that electricity wi 
used more extensively in agricultural industries and m 


work of draining the swampy lowlands 

(6) Though Southern Italy is much less densely poga 
than Northern Italy (see Fie 23) « is. because of its IKK 
resotitces, less able to support its inhabitants Hence 
peasants of Southern My are Ssnstally poorer ana m 
backward and ilhterate than the people °rthe north 
years ago, before the mdustnalisation of the northern p 
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the majority of Italian emigrants were from that region, but 
to day most Italian emigrants are natives of Southern Italy 

Divisions of Peninsular Italy 

Peninsular Italy may be divided into three sections (see 
Fig so- 
il) The Apennines 

(2) The western lowlands extending from the River Arno 
to Naples 

(3) The south-eastern lowlands of the ‘ heel " of Italy, 
Viz Apuha 

The Apennines 

The Apennines are part of the Alpine system of fold 
mountains They extend throughout the whole length of the 
peninsula, swinging in a great arc from Genoa to the 
" toe ’* of Italy The lowlands of the peninsula fall into 
two groups, vir — 

(1) The lowlands and river vallej$(eg Amo, Tiber) within 
the mountain arc and on us western side 

(2) The Apulian lowlands on the south-eastern side of the 
mountains 

The Northern Apennines, extending from the longitude of 
Genoa to the latitude of Ancona, and known as the Ligurian 
and Etruscan Apennines, are composed of recent rocks, and 
are an example of “very young” fold mountains, where 
earthquakes are of common occurrence Small explosive 
eruptions, the emission of gases, and the prevalence of land- 
slides owing to the instability of the rock structure make 
these mountains in places difficult to cross The inhabitants 
generally avoid the valleys and live on higher land which is a 
region of rolling hills covered with forests and pasture. 

The Central Apennines are a region of steep picturesque 
limestone hcightsdissected bysteepsided gorges Here is jhe 
highest and widest portion of she Apennines, the Gran Sasso 
d Italia, rising to over 9000 feel Uisa poor regioa, mhabiltd 
by peasant farmers and shepherds The region forms a difficufl 
barrier between the Tiber lowlands and the east coast 
The Southern Apennines are more broken and less difficult 
to cross The fiat great Roman Road, the Appian Way, 
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crossed the peninsula in ihis region from Rome to Taranto 
by means of the pass of Benevento In the “toe” of Ital> 
the mountains of Calabra arc composed of ancient rocks 
and granites, but the district is scry much faulted and 
particularlj liable to carthquiLcs Much of the Southern 
Apennines arc cosered with forests of beech and chestnut, 
but in the sallcjs, otiscs oranges and lemons, are grown 
The Apennines are not rich in minerals Tn the north 



near Carrara ate marble quarncs This marble, because of 
Its purity, ts highly pared for sculptural work. 


The Western Lowlands . 

To the west of the Apennines Ices a region of varied renet 
which includes — 

(a) The Italian Riviera 

(b) The Arno plains 

(c) The Tiber plains 

(li) The plains around Naples 
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(а) The Italian Riviera --Extending from (he French 
frontier toSpezia isa narrow constai plain backed by beautiful 
mountains a region of holiday resorts known as the Italian 
Riviera 

(б) The Arno Plains — South of Speza the western 
coastal plains of Italy bavefor many centuries been unhealthy 
malarial swamps unfit for agnculture or settlement They 
were the result of extensive deforestation m the mounta ns 



rapid soil erosion and the consequent accumulation of s it 
at the mouths of the rivers Modern schemes of development 
are concerned with Ihc conservation and replanting of forests 
and the draining of the marshes Thus large areas of valuable 
agrjculiural land will be reclaimed for iJie product on of food 
for the rap dly increasing population Except for the un 
healthy coastal margins knowTi as Ihe Marcmma the valley of 
the River Arno is one of Ihe richest agricultural regions of 
peninsular Italy It is especially important for olives Lucca 
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oil being world famous In addition vines, cereals and vege- 
tables arc grown and the farms are extensively cultivated The 
vines are used for the production of Chianti wines and the wheat 
straw is the basis of the straw-plaiting industry of Leghorn 
Pisa, near the mouth of the Arno, was the original port but 
the mouth of the river has been cholced with siU and Leghorn 


is now the chief port for the plain 

Florence {Tig 88) is the chief city of the Arno basin Like 
the cities of the northern plain it originally developed as a 
route centre at a point where upland and lowland meet 

I ! Florence controls 

routes — 

(1) Northward 
across the Apennines 
via the La Futa pass 

Bologna and the 

^ northern plains 

-HV (2) Southward via 

’ '‘‘VoVs. the valleys of the 

’ Upper Arno and 

\ (3) Westward 

TvfcRHiMAs alonetheAmopIams 

. .iT 

to the sea 

Florence has im- 

* ...” ■*' portant woollen 

Fig 88 To Show the Relaiiom of Rome industries based im 
Naples and Fujrence (a) to the Lowland the supply of woo 
Areas, 0) to Natlral Roetits from the flocks ot 

the Apennines, but it is most famous as an intellectual centre 
and for the manufacture of 'objels dart” South of 
Arno basin are the hills of Tuscany, one of the few distri 
in Italy with mineral wealth Lignite is found near ’ 

mercury near Mount Amiata. copper and manganese oi 
near Siena, and iron ore near Term At Term there are 
*■ works and small engineering industnes ,.Miers of 

In these hills are many extinct volcanic cones the crate 
which are filled with deep lakes, e g Lake Bracciano 
(C) THE TiaER PLAtN -The basin g the Tibe>- is 
productive than the Arno bs^n Until recently 
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were grown and much of the land was only used as winter 
pasture for the sheep of the Apennines In the dry summer 
the region was virtually an unproductive desert Along the 
coastal fringe the malarial swamps extend south eastward to 
the Pontine marshes Like the mouth of the Arno the mouth 
of the Tiber is silted up. the original port. Ostia now being 
some five miles inland That the coastal area is \ery scantily 
peopled IS shown by the fact that there are only six villages in 
over a hundred miles along the coast to the south of Civita 
Vecchia 

In the centre of this relatively unproductive plain, known as 
the Campania, is Rome (1.100,000), the capital of modern 
Italy(Fig 88) and one oflhcoldest atics in the world Rome 
grew up around seven low hills m the Tiber plain These 
bUIs rose above the flood level, aod so were suitable for 
defence They were, moreover, healthier than the surrounding 
plains Situated centrally in the peninsula end at the original 
limit of navigation of the Tiber, Rome was the natural 
focus of routes and from it, by virtue of the Roman system 
of raid building, the entire peninsula was dominated 
Modern Rome is not an industrial nor commercial city, but 
essentially the political capital Within Rome is the Vatican 
City, the centre of the Roman Citholic faith For this latter 
reason Rome is not merely the capital of Iialy and the Italian 
Empire, but is the “ religious capiui *’ of all Roman Catholic 
countries 

(d) The Plain around NApus — ^The remaining plain of 
the western side of the peninsula is that around Kaples, above 
which nses the well known volcano, Vesuvius To the 
north of Naples are the Phlecrean Fields, also a region of 
active vulcanism The volcanic soils of the Neapolitan plains 
are famous for Ihcir fertility Wheat, vines, oranges and 
olivm are culinaled. the fields and orchards even csfending 
up the slopes of Vesuvius itself In early times it was thoucht 
that Vesuvius was extinct, but in A D 79 it erupted and the 
Roman cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum were destroyed 
Pompeii was buried under thick byers of volcanic ash and 
tiercuianeum was overwhelmed by streams of hot mud about 
Sixty feet deep Vesuvius has erupted frequently since, but 
in spite of the danger of such eruptions and the repealed 
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destruction of orchards and fields by streams of lava, this 
region, because of its fertility, is very densely populated 
(over 1,000 per square mile) 

Naples (870,000), on a beautiful bay, is the natural outlet 
of this productive region (Fig 88) Because of the recent 
development of hydro electricity and the abundant supplies of 
cheap labour, Naples is the chief industrial centre of peninsular 
Italy In addition to engineering and shipbuilding, it has a 
number of industries based on agricultural products, viz the 
manufacture of spaghetti and macaroni, wine and olive oil, 
and the canning and drying of fruit Because there is no 
other good natural site for a port between Leghorn and 
Naples the latter city has become especially prosperous and 
ranks as the third city and second port of the country 


The Eastern Flams 

For a distance of over 150 miles south of Ancona, the eastern 
coastal phm of Italy is very narrow and contains few natural 
harbours Numerous parallel streams dram the eastern 
slopes of the Apennines but they contain little water during 
the summer months The whole region is relatively back 
ward and undeveloped 

In the " heel ” of Italy the lowland widens and agriculture 
IS more important Apulia is a low limestone plateau with a 
very porous soil except where clayey soils have accumulated m 
depressions As it lies on the lee side of the Apennines the 
rainfall is less than on the western side of the peninsula 
Owing to the uncertainty of the ramfall and the porous nature 
of the soil, the yields of the crops vary considerably froni 
year to year This drawback to agriculture is now bemg 
' overcome by irrigation More than 100 miles of aqueducts 
and over 1000 miles of imgation canals have been con- 
structed to distribute water from the Apennines Wheat is 
extensively cultivated and is of a particularly “ hard ” type, 
very suitable for the manufacture of macaroni The yiel 
per acre (12 bushels) is only half that of the northern 
^Apuha produces more olives than any other distnct in me 
world, but the quality of the oil is not so high as that ol i 
Arno basin Vines, figs and almonds are ajso 
crops Because of the uncertam harvests the peasants a 
generally poor 
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Brindisi, a port originally used by the Romans, is to-day 
the terminus of the overland route from Northern Europe and 
a port of embarkation for the East 

The Islands 

Sicily — This, the largest island m the Mediterranean, 
occupies an important position between the eastern basins of 
that Sea Structurally, it is a link between the Apennines of 
Italy and the Atlas Mountains of North Africa Climatically, 
too It IS a link between Italy and Afnca for the northern 
portion of the island has a Mediterranean climate while the 
south experiences drier conditions typical of North Africa 
On the northern side of the island facing Italy across 
the Tyrrhenian Sea ts a narrow coastal plain backed by 
mountains It is a region of fertile well drained soils and 
has a genial climate Olives, oranges, lemons and vines are 
extensively cultivated This is the richest region of Siply, 
both agnculturally and commercially Palermo is the 
largest town and has considerable trade wiih the mainland 
Inthe north-east Sicily is separated from Italy by the narrow 
(2J miles) Straits of Messina The straits were formed by 
faulting andThe region is one especially liable to destructive 
earthquakes, such as that of 1908, when over 200,000 people 
penshed, and Messina was destroyed Dominating the 
eastern side of Sicily are (he two volcanic masses of Mt 
Lauro and M^Etna The latter (10,740 feet) is one of the 
largest active volcanoes of (be world, and is the most southerly 
of a belt of active volcanoes extending northward through 
Stromboli and Vesuvius to Elba Because of the great 
fertility of (he soil the slopes of Etna are cultivated (cf 
Vesuvius) up to the spring line at about 2000 feet Cereals and 
vines are grown and there are extensive orchards of orange, 
lemon, ohve and almond trees This is the most important 
area m Italy for (he production of citrus fruits 
In sharp contrast to tbe prodoctneness of the slopes of 
Etna is the infcrtihty of the marshy and malarial plain of 
Catania, which is comparable to the Roman Campania 
The chief town of (he cast coast is Syracuse, originally a 
Greek settlement In early history when most of Sicily iVas a 
Greek colony the east side of the island was the mojf 
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prosperous, but its importance has declined, while that of 
north coast facing Italy has increased 
The south part of Sicily is a region of new rocks 3"° 
stable conditions and is similar to the Northern Apennines 
Streams have cut deep gorges, landslides are frequen , 
communications are consequently difficult 

Though fruits and cereals arc cultivated in the 
favoured areas, the general infertility of the soil n" 
low rainfall make this one of the poorest reeio"* ^ „nort 
The small coastal towns arc mainly engaged on ‘he P 
of sulphur, of which Italy produces about 13 P" . 
the world's supply Unt,l Ihe discovery of .he r^h sulphur 
deposits of Louisiana, which produce nearly 80 ^r cen 
the world’s output, Italy was the leading country for 

production of sulphur ni.nntities of 

At one time Sicily cultivated considerable quantiWs 
cotton and sugar cane but these crops have been unable 

survive American competition m«ianal 

An island of mountain!, volcanoes. “„e of 

swamps, and frequent drought. Sicily is. on “1' *1'°' ' °J„on 
the poorest parts of Italy, and it is overpopulated in relan 
to Ihe present development of its resources 

Sardinia — AppiOAimately Ihe same sire as 
, has only about one linh of ns population It d lleis 
the rest of Italy in that .1 is not part of the A'P'”= « 
but IS composed of blocks of ancient rocks similar 
of Corsica Highest on Ihe east side and s'PP'"® , „„ 
gently to the west, Sardinia, as it were, turns its 

hhne-tenths of Sardinia is mountainous and pljins^ 
like those of Sicily, are infested with ^out the 

summer and used as pasture in the winter. 5 

island agricultural methods are pnmitive T^^e m ^ 

are known to be highly mineralised, but except i 
quantities of zinc and lead few minerals are ^orKea 
forests and fisheries have not been exploited 
years a beginning has been made in the .yg to 

clamation of the marshes, the irrigation of -Qsea 

drought, and the generation of electricity For this P ' ^ jj,g 
great reservoir has been constructed on the Terso Ki' 
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south-east of the island. The chief port of Sardinia is Cagliare 
on (he south-west. 

The Trade of llal) 

In view of the phenomenal increase in manufacturing indus- 
tries cspeciaJiy in Northern Italy, and the shortage of coaJ, 
minerals and raw materials, it is not surprising to find that 
the leading imports are cotton, ores, wool, mineral oil, coal 
and timber. In addition, foodslufls are imported to supple- 
ment home supplies. These include cereals and fish as well 
as tropical produce (e.g. supr, coffee, tea, etc.) which cannot 
be grown in Italy. 

The most important exports are: — 

• (1). Fruit and vegetables. 

(2) Manufscturedgood$(cot(on,$ill;andrayon,and motor- 
cars). 

(3) Goods derived from agriculture such as wjiie, olive oil, 
cheese, fruit essences. 

(4) Minemls such as sulphur and marble. 

The seven most important articles sent to Britain in order 
of value before 1940 were lemons, artificial silk, canned 
vegetables, cheese, silk goods, almonds and raw silk. In 
return Britain sent to Italy coal, machinery, woollen goods, 
motor-cars and coke. Certain changes, however, are notice- 
able in the lists of goods figuring in the recent trade negotia- 
tions between the two countries. In 1947 it was agreed that 
Britain' should help the restoration of Italian industry by 
providing such raw materials as rubber, wool, cotton, 
petroleum products, chemicals and jute, receiving in payment 
mainly fruit, wine, marWe, alabaster goods and musical 
instruments. 
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(e) Agriculturally, Ibena has suffered through the compe- 
tition of other lands Al one time large quantities of wool 
and wheat were exported, but these commodities can now be 
obtained more cheaply from the Amencas and Australasia 
Spam still ranks first m the world for the production of cork, 
olive oil (Fig 89) and oranges, but these commodities are 
insigmficani m world commerce when compared with the 
immense volume of trade tn such articles as wheat, wool, 
cotton, rubber, sugar, etc * 

(0 Iberia was oncetheEuropean terminal of the great world 
trading routes, but lo-day sea traffic 
converges on north-west Europe 5 
The Transatlantic routes to North ft 


America lie to the north of Ibena. the 
routes to South America pass well to 
the west and few of the large ships 
using the Suez route call at Iberian 
ports 

(g) In addition, human and social 
factors may be taken into account 
The climate, generally, is not con- 
ducive to the maximum output of 
energy Natural disadvantages and 
difficulties have not been faced and 
surmounted with that zeal aod deter- 
mination which is characteristic of the 



Dutch and the Danes Mudioftbe fig 89 Pae war World 
richest agricultural land was acquired pitooucTnon of Ouve Oil 
by the Church and the aristocracy in Thousands or Tow 
The breaking up of large estates into 

small farms was one of the first aims of the Republican 


government 

The result of the Spanish Civil War (J9J6-39) and its effect 
on the future policy and development of the country yet 
remain to be seen 


The Relief and Structure of Ibfna 
Structurally Iberia (Fig 90) consists of — 

(1) A large plateau known ais the Meseta which occupies 
most of the centre of the peninsula Like the Central Plateau 

1 
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of France, it consists of ancient rocks and is part of the 
Hercynian mountain system of Central Europe It is drained 
westward by four parallel streams, viz. Mmho, Douro, Tagus, 
and Cuadiana. 

(2) To the north of the Meseta are the fold mountain ranges 
known as the Pyrenees and Cantabrians These are part of 
the great Alpine mountain system of Southern Europe. 

(3) In the south of Spain is another region of high fold 
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mountains which are also part of the Alpine system These 
mountain ranges, which include the Sierra Nevada, extend 
from Gibraltar to Cape Nao and reappear again in the 
Balearic Islands 

(4) The lowlands which include. — 

(fl) The lowlands of Portugal lying to the west of the Meseta. , 
Tne p'lams ol Anda*lusia, lying 'between ifne wcAItasw 
fold mountains and the edge of the Meseta, and drained by the 
River Guadalquivir 
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(c) The plains of Aragon drained by the River Ebro 
situated between the northern fold Mts (the Pyrenees) and 
the eastern edge of the Meseta 
{d) The narrow coastal plains bordering the hfediterranean 

The Climate of Iberia 

Thouch Iberia is classified as a Mediterranean country 
there are parts of it as in Italy where the climatic conditions 
do not conform to the Mediterranean type 
It IS possible to distinguish three major climatic provinces 
fFig 91) - 

(A) The northern mountains and coastal plain bordering 
the Bay of Biscay 
which have a climate 
of the North West 
European type 

(B) The Portuguese 
lowlands and the 
Mediterranean coast 
lands which have a 
climate of (he Medi 
terranean type 

(C) The remainder 
of the peninsula ie 
the interior the 
climate of winch has 
many continental 
characteristics The chief climatic features of these three 
regions arc illustrated by the following figures — 




July 

[ Jan 

1 Rtage ( 

\ 1 

Total 1 
Ran 

1 Winter 
Ram 

Suismer 


dd'F . 

45' F 

1 2«'F I 




(6) Lisbon 

70 F ' 
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29 




74' F ! 





10 

(c) Madr d* 

76* F 

40 F 

IWF j 

17 

1 9 

8 


•(2149ft above se» level) 
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(A) Santiago in north v^cst Spun lies in the track of the 
westerly winds from the Atlantic all the jear round There- 
fore Its summers are cool. Us winters mild, and the annual 
range of tempenture is low (21“ F) The total rainfall is 
heavy (65 inches) and the ram falls throughout the year with 
most during the winter The driest month (July) has two 
inches of ram Except for the slightly higher summer 
temperatures these climatic conditions correspond very closely 
to those of Brittany (page 43) or S W Ireland 

(B) The Mediterranean conditions arc illustrated by Lisbon 
on the west, and Barcelona on the Mediterranean coast 
Owing to maritime influence the annual range of temperature 
IS still low but both summer and winter temperatures are 
higher than those of the northern region In winter Lisbon 
IS under the influence of the westerlies from the Atlantic and 
m that season the bulk of the ram (21 inches) falls During 
the summer when winds blow from the cast, Lisbon is on the 
lee Side of the peninsula and has less ram Barcelona on the 
east coast, farther from the Atlantic influences, has hotter 
summers and colder winters than Lisbon and the annual range 
of temperature is F as compared with 20* F for Lisbon 
During the winter, when the westerlies prevail, Barcelona is 
on the lee side of the peninsula and has less rainfall than Lisbon 
While Barcelona has the winter majiimum of rainfall typical 
of Mediterranean regions, a greater percentage of the annual 
rainfall occurs during the summer months when easterly 
winds bring ram from the Mediterranean The total rainfall 
of the Mediterranean coastal plains is everywhere much less 
than that of the Portuguese plains 

(C) The figures for Madrid illustrate the conditions for 
Central Iberia Summer temperatures m spite of altitude 
(2149 feet) are very high and winter temperatures are low 
This IS due to distance from the sea, and the compact nature 
of the peninsula The rainfall is light, as throughout the 
plateau region The percentage of the annual rainfall falling 
m the summer months is higher than m other parts of Iberia 
The extremes of temperature and the large proportion of 
summer ram are due to continental influences (e g Northern 
Italy page 206) 
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Natural Ditisions of Spam and Forfuga] 

From the considerations of relief and climate Iberia can 
be divided into the following natural divisions — 

Spain— 

1. The northern mountains 

2 The plateau 

3 The Andalusian plains 

4 The Aragon plains 

5 The Mediterranean borderlands 
Portugal — 

6 The Atlantic lowlands 

The Northern Mountains 

The northern mountains fall into three groups, viz (a) the 
highlands of Galicia in the north west, (6) the Cantabnans, 
(e) the Pyrenees 

(0) Galicia — Galicia is a region of ancient rocks com* 
parable to those of Brittany and Cornwall On the north the 
“ gram ” of the land is parallel to the coast and there are few 
good harbours This, and the whole Biscayan coast of Spam, 
IS an example of the Pacific type of coastline On the west 
where the gram of the land is perpendicular to the coast are 
deep indentations These drowned valleys are known as 
** nas ” and this section of the coast is an example of the 
Atlantic type of coastline The good harbours have helped to 
foster a love of the sea and the fishing industry is important 
Large quantities of sardines are caught and fish canning is a 
thriving industry. Because of the mild climate and heavy 
rainfall the mountains are forested, and agriculture is centred 
m the valleys 

(1) The Cantabrians — The Cantabrians extend from 
Galicia to the French rrontier These moualains are high 
(6000 feet) and are so difficult to cross that only two railways, 
one from Gijon and the other from Santander, have been 
constructed to link the coast with the interior The narrow 
coastal plain, known as the Rasa, is important for cattle 
rearing, apple orchards and temperate cereals such as oats. 
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barlej and wheat The mouatarns are hea\jly forested wjlh 
oak and beech and arc an important source of timber and of 
cork There are a variety of minerals svhich include coaf, 
iron, manganese and cobalt jn the district around Oviedo, 
and iron and zinc near Santander and Bilbao The bulk of 
the iron-ore is exported to Bntain, eg to Middlesbrough 
and South Wales, but the supplies are rapidly diminishing 
Welsh coal, the return cargo of the ore-carrying steamers, 
has been used for the establishment of blast furnaces and 
metallurgical works at Bilbao 
At (heir eastern end the Cantabrians arc los^er and here 
are the Basque provinces. Because of its rclatncly low 
elevation this region is an important highway between 
France and Madrid The Basque people arc probably 
descended from the earliest inhabitants of Spam, and in 
racial type, character, customs and language they are markedly 
difTcrent from the rest of (he inhabitants of Jbena 
(r) The Pyrenees —The Pyrenees, rising to over 11,000 
feel, extend from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean and 
their crest is the frontier between Spam and France These 
mountains are of the “ Sierra ’* type with few low pisses and 
consequently form a difficult barrier to cross For centuries 
the two mam routes between France and Spam Jay round the 
cistern and western ends of the Pyrenees The Pyrenees arc 
actually more difficult (o cross than the Alps because of the 
narrow gorge-hke valle>s and the sleep-sided cirques at their 
heads Recently, however (1928), the Pyrenees were tunnelled 
to provide a railway route between Saragossa and Pau m 
Prance In the east the swifi streams are used for the 
generation of electricity, which is conve)ed to Barcelona for 
use in industry Large areas on the southern slopes of the 
Pyrenees are composed orhmesione and are used maml> a* 
sheep pisiures, but the northern slopes arc often heavily 
forested 

Hie Spanish Plateiu 

Rititr — The “cote’* of Spam is a plateau of ancient 
tiKks known as IheMcsela, which occupies about five-si*ths 

of Spam Thit labletandtstiltcdfromeasttowcstandissmidar 

m structure to the Central naieau of Prance In the call it 




Tills picture illustrates the extreme barreon 
skyline, the treelessness of the hgher Icve 
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rises steeply from the plains of Aragon to a height of o\er 
7000 feet From this high eastern edge the Rivers Douro, 
Tagus and Guadiana flow eastward across the plateau to the 
lowlands of Portugal Rapidly flowing, they have eroded 
deep trench like valleys, and owing to ihcir swiftness, \ ariations 
in volume, and the depth of their beds below the general 
plateau level, they arc of little value for navigation They 
are in many ways a hindrance rather than a help to transport 
Some of the valleys open out here and there into basins 
which arc centres of irrigation and cultivation In these 
bnsins are the principal towns and route centres 

Above the river gorges arc gently sloping stretches of plateau, 
above which rise high ridges such as — 

(1) The Sierras dcGuadarrama.Grcdos.Gata and Estrella 

which separate the basins of the Douro and Tagus ^ 

(2) The Sierras de Toledo and Guadeloupe between the 
basins of the Tagus and Guadiana 

CUMATE, VCGCTATION AND AGRICULTURE —ThC plalCaU « 
everywhere a region of extreme temperatures and light rain* 
fall, parts of New Castile iirthe south-east receiving less than 
10 inches of rain annually Madnd has the greatest seasonal 
extremes of icmpcfalurc of any large city in Europe 

Because of the light rainfall there arc few trees, except along 
the river valleys, or on the mountain ridges where the rainfall 
IS heavier But much of the original forest of the higher 
regions has been cleared, e g in the neighbourhood of Madrid 
There has been no rc-afTorestation so that rapid soil erosion 
has resulted Much of the Meseta is grassy steppe, but in 
the drier portions of New Casule the grass gives way to a 
poor scrub vegetation which often presents the monotonous 
yellow brown appeannee characteristic of some desert lands 
(fig 92) TIic tough grass, known as alfalfa or esparto 
grass, which will grow in semi and regions, is one of the 
most important proilucts of the plateau The percentage of 
eullivaied land i* low The most productive areas arc m 
Old Castile and Leon where the rainfall is less scanty and more 
dependable Here the region around Valladolid is the chief 
granary of Spam where wheat and barley arc cstensistly 
grown Tljese cereals are for the most part grown by dry- 
farming methods, / e the fields arc allowed to he fallow 
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periodically in order lo permit the accumulation of ground 
wafer sufficient for the ne^ of the crops The yields of wheat 
are not high (14 bushels per acre) and the total crop is 
insufScient for the requirements of the country, so that some 
wheat must be imported 

Vines are cultivated in the Douro valley and on the hill 
slopes of New Castile Olives arc grown on the hill slopes of 
the West of the plateau around the Tagus valley There are a 
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few small irngated areas, vu around Aranjuez and Toledo m 
the Tagus valley, and around the Ouadiana in Estremadura 
Sheep Rearing — The most widespread occupation of the 
plateau is sheep rearing Spain has always been famous for 
the wool of its menno sheep, introduced from Africa by the 
Moors, but the trade in wool has suffered because of the 
competition of Austraba and Argentina Dunng the dry 
summer when the scorched pastures provide insufficient grass, 
sheep are moi-ed to the mountains, /e to the Cantabrians in 
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the north and the Sierra Nevada in the south Until a century 
ago the sheep farmers were so powerful that they were able to 
insist on the maintenance of sheep routes between the plateau 
and the mountains This made the tilling of the land jm 
possible over large areas and prevented agricultural progress 
To day the sheep arc often transported to the mountains by rail 

Minerals — The southern edge of the plateau, known as 
the Sierra Morena, is one of the richest mineralised zones of 
Iberia Coal is mined near Belmcz, lead near Linares, mercury 
at Almiden, and copper and tin at Rio Tinto and Tharsis 
Spam provides about 40 per cent of the worlds output of 
mercury 

Towns — Because of jis unpleasant climate, scanty resources 
and backward agriculture, the Spanish Meseta is one of the 
mostly sparsely populated areas m Europe Over most of 
the plateau the population density is less than 25 per square 
mile (see Fig 23) 

But m spite of their relative poverty the Castilcs have 
dominated Spam throughout history, and the capital cities of 
the country have always been situated m the heart of the 
plateau Aranjuez, Toledo, Valladolid, Leon and Burgos 
have all been capitals m turn 

Madrid (1,010,000), the present capital, is almost the 
geometrical centre of the country (Tig 93) Situated m dry 
and unproductive region on a small tributary of the Tagus, 
It has few of the normal advantages of a capital city Railways 
have been built to link it with the towns of the coastal areas 
so that it has acquired an artihaal nodality It is the only 
town on the Meseta with more than 100 000 inhabitants and 
Its population of approximately one million is largely due to 
its function as a capital city 

Valladolid (95,000) the ^at market centre of the Douro 
valley, ranks next, and is comparable in size to Reading or 
Grimsby 

The Plains of Andalusia 

/■The plains of Andalusia lie between the Sierra Nevada and 
the steep southern edge of the Sierra Morena They extend 
inland for over 150 mites to Cordova, and are well watered 
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because they are open to the Atlantic The soil, mainly 
alluvial, IS very fertile, particularly between Seville and 
Cordova Large crops of oranges and olives are grown and 
the vines of Jerez are used for the manufacture of sherry 
There are large stretches of nch pasture land which are used 
for rearing the bulls for bull fighting 
The coastal belt, known as Las Mansmas, is a swampv 
region similar to the plains of the lower Tiber in Italy 



Fig 93 UnuA. Till Ckbp Rovro in R*LA-noN to Hiohiano ano 
Rivsx Vauiys— N ote the way in wtuch Madrid « LnVfJ with the 
impoftinl roatul towns. 


forts such as Palos and Cuiiz are much less important than 
formerly because of the silting of tb«r harbours. Huelva 
is the port ihroueh which the minerals of Rto Tinto and 
Tharsis are exported Seville and Cordova are the two 
most important citie* of the pJam They were strongholdj 
of the Moors dunng the Moorish invasions of Spam and 
contain beautiful examples of Moonsh architecture, et 
the Alcazar of Seville 
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The Plains of Aragon 

The plains of Aragon, drained by the RUcr Ebro, he 
betvseen the Pyrenees md the Mcscla Sheltered on all sides 
by mountains from ram bearing winds the rainfall is scanty 
(10 to 12 inches) and (hough some of the land is irrigated, 
much more could be done to increase the productiveness of 
Aragon 

In the upper part of the basin are fields and vineyards, out 
south cast of Saragossa vast areas are only fit for sheep 
pasture The valley is as scantily populated as the Meseta. 
and there is only one important town in the basin, viz Sara 
gossa, the cross roads of routes from Trance to Madrid and 
from Bilbao to Barcelona 

The Mediterranean Tkirderlands 
This section of Spam includes — 

(a) The highlands of Granada and Murcia 
(fc) A number of small coastal plains between Gibraltar and 
the mouth of the River Ebro 
(e) Catalonia 

(o) Highlands of Granada and Murcia— The lb®''* 
lands extend from Gibraltar to Cape Nao and arc part of the 
fold mountain system of Southern Europe In many places 
the mountains rise steeply from the coast and reach their 
greatest elevation m Mulhacen (11,421 feet) Belweea the 
mountain ranges are fertile valleys which arc irrigated by the 
waters of the mountain streams These high oases are known 
as legar and the original irrigation works were constructed 
by the Moors Wheat, vines and other fruits arc cultivated 

Granada, once a Moorish stronghold, is situated in one ot 
these high valleys of the Sierra Nevada Like Cordova and 
Seville It is famous for its Moorish buildings, eg the 
Alhambra 

(6) Coastal Plains —Along the Mediternnean coast are 
a number of small and extremely productive plains cacn 
having at least one large town, e g Malaga, Almeria, Murcia, 
Alicante and Valencia These rich alluvial plains are really 
the deltas of the swift flowing streams from the Sierra 
Nevada Situated on the nwav from the 
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ram bearing winds from the Atlantic these plains have a low 
rainfall but nearly all have been carefully irrigated These 
lowlands are known as Aiic/'r<7j(Lat hortus— a garden) They 
are the richest, most intensively cultivated aijd most densely 



pbpulated areas in Spain Because of the high temperatures 
in summer and the mildness of the winters an amazing variety 
of crops can be grown throughout the year Rice and even 
sugar-cane, cotton and bananas can be grown on the irrigated 
land The date palm tbnvcs at Ekhe near Alicante, the only 
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locality in Europe where it can be grown Olives, flgs, vines, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, almonds and a variety of 
stone fruits arc grown Mat^ and wheat are both important 
cereal crops Valencia is especially noted for almonds and 
raisins, Almeria for table grapes and oranges, and Malaga for 
oranges also It is these fertile plains which make Spam the 
greatest exporter of oranges in the world in spite of the 
competition of California, Brazil and South Africa ,The 
Valencian plains have a population of over 1000 per square 
mile, a striking contrast to the Meseta 
(c) Catalonia — Agriculturally Catalonia is similar to 
the rest of the Mediterranean coasdands and grows large 
quantities of wheat, vines, olives, etc In addition, it is the 
chief industrial area of Spam Catalonia lacks coal resources, 
but to-day relies on the hydro-clectricity generated m the 
Pyrenees The industries of this area include the manufacture 
of cotton, woollen and silk goods, engineering, paper making, 
and the manufacture of leader goods and cork goods Olive 
oil and wine are manufactured. Tarragona being an important 
centre for the latter Barcelona (1,060,000) is the largest 
city in Spam and the premier port It is the great industrial 
centre of Catalonia 

The contrast between the backward agricultural peasantry 
of the interior of Spam and the progressive industrialists of 
Catalonia is probablyacccntualed by the position ofCatalonia 
at the extreme eastern end of the peninsula These differences 
have caused Catalonia to be a region of political unrest and 
dissatisfaction In both 1931 and 1934 attempts were made to 
establish an autonomous state in Catalonia but without success 
The Balearic Islands, which include Majorca, Minorca and 
Iviza, are structurally a continuation of the fold ranges of 
Southern Spam The islands are mountainous with picturesque 
limestone peaks The products are those typical of 
Mediterranean lands, viz oranges, olives, grapes, etc The 
chief town is Palma 

Under-Bevclopment and Backwardness in Spam 

Compared with the other countries of Western Europe, 
Spam IS backward and undeveloped The average density 
of population (123) is only slightly more than half that of 
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France (196), and one-quarter that of ihe Bnttsh Isles (407) 
This IS not because Spam laclts resources but because little is 
done to develop her natural sources of wealth Agriculture 
could be improved by scientific methods, the use of fertilisers 
the adoption of a rotation system for crops, the CAfension of 
irrigation and improved methods of marketing goods 

In spite of high tanffs there is little industrial development 
The extension of hydro electnaty schemes to provide power 
would overcome, to some extent, the disadvantage of coal 
shortage The supplies of minerals might be more fully 
exploited and used as the basis of metallurgical industries 
instead of being exported 

Undoubtedly Spam is faced with a number of difficulties, 
the chief of which are the difficulty of communication the low 
rainfall of large areas, and the low cultural level and illiteracy 
of a large proportion of the peasant population 

The exports of Spam consist largely of agricultural 
productsand mineral ores, fruit and fruit products accounting 
for over two thirds of the total value The principal exports 
are fruit, iron and other ores, cork, wool and esparto grass 
The principal imports include food products not grown or 
insufficiently grown, and manufactured goods 

Spanish Colonies 

Spanish colonial possessions arc — 

(1) Rio de Oro and Adtar ta N W Africa 

(2) IfmmNW Africa 

(3) Spanish Guinea 

(4) Fernando Po and Annobon in the Gulf of Guinea 

(5) Spanish Morocco 

Canary Isles 

For administrative purposes the Canary Islands are con- 
sidered as part of Spam The largest island is Tenenffe 
which contains a high volcanic peak nearly 12 000 feet high 
In total area the islands are about the size of Devonshire 
They are important as a calling point for ships sailing on the 
Cape route Las Palmas is the chief town and it exports 
wine, early vegetables and fruit (eg bananas and tomatoes) 
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In the extreme south the province of Algtrve is a continuation 
of the Sierra Morena of Spain 
Lisbon (600,000), situated on the estuary of the Tagus, is the 
capita! and chief port The Tagus estuary is sheltered on 
the west by a high ridge The chief industries (mainly 
textiles) are centred in Lisbon, and the port handles the bulk 
of the import and export trade of the country Lisbon is 
connected by rail with Oporto and Madrid 

Development and Industries 

Although Portugal is much richer than Spam agriculturally 
It IS very similar to Spam m the sluggish development of 
industrial and commercial activity 
The mountains are known to be rich in minerals with 
deposits of copper, lead, iin and wolfram Few of the 
mineral deposits are worked because Portugal has negligible 
quantities of coal and (he development of hydro^eleclnc 
power IS backward The total annual production of wolfram, 
for instance, is only 300 tons, and of copper 600 tons 
The chief industry js the manufacture of textiles for which 
cotton and wool must be imported The second industry m 
importance is fishing and the pnncipal sardine canning 
centre is at Selubal about ten miles south of Lisbon A 
characteristic occupation of Portugal is the manufacture of 
porcelain tiles, an industry inherited from the Moors These 
tiles are used extensively for interior and exterior decorative 
work The chief centre IS at Sacavem near Lisbon Porcelain 
IS also made at Coimbra Because of the lower proportion 
of unproductive land Portugal is more densely populated than 
Spain, VIZ 192 per square mile as compared with 123 for 
Spam 

The principal exports of Porlugal in 1939 were, fish (includ 
ing sardines), cork, fruit and olive oil The chief imports were 
iron and steel goods, coal, raw cotton, petroleum and tropicai 
produce 



CHAPTER XX 

UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLICS 
Introductor)' 

Russia in Europe occupies the whole of the great plain of 
Eastern Europe Although it includes so large a portion of 
the continent she has al'^Ays been the feast European of atl 
Europeancouofnes SinceIWi, howeier, herpofidcal sjsfem 
has been adopted by several neighbouring stales 
But Russia IS not confined to Europe Her adjoining 
Asiatic terntones, separated only by the ineffective barrier of 
the Urals, extend eastward to the Pacific Ocean European 
Russia and Asiatic Russia were formerly considered as two 
separate units though (he Asiatic territory was not a Ruhian 
colony but was rather a vast undeveloped appendage 
To day Russia, from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean, is 
one, united by the common bond of national and economic 
development This vast territory is known as the “ Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics,” the USSR (hereinafter 
referred to as Russia) The resources of this immense 
country, the gold of Yakutsk, the coal of Kuznetsk, the cotton 
of Turkestan, (he oil orTraoscaucasia, the minerals of ibe' 
Urals, the coal and gram of the Ukraine and the forests of the 
north are all being made tributary to the common welfare 
By the famous Five Year Plans (1st 1928 33 , 2nd 1932 37) 
Russia did much to develop her vast resources and within 
the short space of ten years attempted to achieie a standard 
of agricultural and industrial development that had taken 
Britain a century and a half to evolve 

Position and Extent 

Russia consists of a federation of 16 republics, viz (Pig 
94)- 

1 Byelorussia (White Russia), chief centre Minsk 

2 Ukraine, chief centre Kiev 

247 
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3 Transcaucasta, into three repubJics 

(n) Georgia, chief centre Tbilisi (Tifiis) 

(/)) Azerbaijan, chief centre Baku 
(c) Armenia chief centre Cnvan 


4 Usbek chief centre Tashkent 


5 Turkmen chief centre Ashkabad (Poltaretsk) 
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6 Tadzhik, chief centre Stahoabad 

7 Kirghiz, chief centre Trunze 

8 Kazakhstan (Kazak), chief centre Alma Ata 

9 Lilhuania, chief centre Kaunas (Kovno) 

10 Latvia, chief centre Riga 

11 Estonia, chief centre Tallinn 

12 Karelo-Finmsh, chief centre Viipun 
Established m 1939 and extended in 1941 

1 3 Moldavia, chief centre Khisinev (Chisinau) 
hfoldavia includes most of Bessarabia which was taken 

over in 1945 The remainder of Bessarabia and 
Bukovina, were added to the Ukrainian Republic 

14 RSFSR., chief centre Moscow 

Tbe RSFSR (Russian Soaahst Federal SoMct Re 
public) comprises all Russian lands not included m I 6 and 
within Its litnits are thirteen autonomous republics (eg 
Yakutsk, Crimea, etc ) and fourteen autonomous regions 

The total area of Russia is 8} million square miles, so that 
It IS more than twice the size of the whole of Europe (3{ 
million square nules), more than half tbe size of all Asia (16 
million square miles), ninety times tbe size of England, end 
represents one seventh of the total iaod surface of the world 

At Its greatest width in the north, Russia extends through 
160“ of longitude, /e nearly halfway round the world at tbe 
Arctic Circle, a distance of almost 6000 miles (approximately 
as far as from Lnerpool to Buenos Aires) The mainland 
extends north to latitude 7T* N,at C^pe Chelyuskin, and south 
to latitude 55“ N, on the borders of Afehamstan, le nearly 
3000 miles (cf Liverpool to New York) 

Russia IS bounded on tbe North by the Arctic Ocean, and 
on the east by the Paci6c Ocean In the extreme east its 
southern boundary IS the Rticr Amur From the Riier Amur, 
westwards to tbe Caspian Sea, the southern frontiers consist 
of the high mountains of Central Asia Farther west the 
southern boundary follows the south of the Caspian Sea, 
the mountains of the TurJco-Annenian border and the Black 
Sea On the west, Russia is bounded by Romania, Poland and 
Finland and controls the south-eastern shores of the Baltic 
from the head of the Golf of Finland to Kaliningrad 


see Chap 
VlII 
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Throughout the whole length of her coastline Russia is handi 
capped fay scarcity of ice free ports Murmansk on the Kola 
peninsula was the only port available prior to the inclusion of 
Pctsamo within the Soviet zone The warming influence of 
the North Atlantic drift keeps these ports open at all seasons 
The lack of easy outlets to the rest of the world is one of 
the great disadvantages of the position of Russia The 
Arctic shores are frozen for nine months, and the Pacific shores 
are not only frozen during the winter months but as yet are 
linked with the interior only by one railway line On 
the south the mountains, plateau, deserts and semi deserts of 
Central Asia form an almost impassable barrier The 
Caspian Sea is an inland sea The Black Sea and the Baltic 
Sea are almost enclosed and their narrow exits controlled by 
other powers Russia s desire for an ice free Pacific port 
(Dairen, m the south of Manchukuo) was one of the major 
causes of the Russo Japanese war in J905 TJjd same 
desire for natural outlets has driven Russia, during the last 
ten years to make a detailed survey of the Arctic coasts and to 
establish ports {eg Igarka, on the Yenesei estuary) that can 
be used during the short summer season 

Fh) steal Features. Plains and Lowlands 
It may generally be said that the mountains and plateaux 
of Russia are peripheral (Fig 95) Within the encircling 
mountains lies an immense plain which stretches from the 
western boundary to the River Yenesei This plain, one of 
the most extensive in the world, may be diwded info three 
sections — 

(a) The plains of European Russia 
(5) The plains of West Siberia 
(r) The lowlands to the east of the Caspian Sea 
(a) TiiF Plains of European Russia —These plains are 
almost featureless The rocks of thc.plain are either practically 
horizontal or so gently tilted that the only relief features are 
broad gently rising uplands, such as the Valdai Hills, or the 
depressions of river valleys The highest point of the ptain_ 
w t.lw N(Ns(l’06Z /ixC) tafhe ooitA wesf of 

From these hills a low platform (about 600 feet) of ancient 
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rocks trends south eastward fonnjng a divide between the 
basins of the Volga and Dnieper The north and central 
portions of European Russia were covered with ice <luring the 
Glacial Epoch As in North Germany there are extensive 
deposits of morainic soils and large areas of suatnp and peat 
bogs The best known of the marshlands are the Pripet 
marshes of Byelorussia 
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The European plains of Russia arc drained fay — 

(1) The Dwma flowing to the White Sea 

(2) The Dnieper to the Black Sea 

(3) The Don to the Sea of A 20 V 

(4) The Volga to the Caspian Sea 

(5) The Niemen and Western Dwina to the Baltic 

The Volga rises in the Valdai Hills and within its basin 



HARvtsnTwS Whem on s ComenvE Farm in tue Arov Region 
Large scale irethods of product on have been ntroduced to Russ a s ncc 
1928 Nonce the fevelncss the plain the vast area under cult vat on 
{rem wscent of the Canad an pra r es) and compare the type of 
agr culture w th chat shown on page 9 and page 27 

lies the greater part of the European Russia After a course 
of 239? miles it enters the Caspian Sea which is below sea 
level Thus a large area of European Russ a is n region of 
inlan^d drainage 

A feature of the riiers of South Russia is the occurrence of 
sharp elbow bends (see Fig 106) This is well seen at Stalin 
grad (Tsantsm) where the Volga turns sharply south-east 
wards and at Dnicpropetrovsk on the Dnieper 

During the winter the Russian rivers arc frozen About 
April they thaw and receive large quantities of water from 
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the melting of the winter snows Hence there are extensive 
floods in eariy summer which do not subside quickly because 
of the low gradients and poor drainage. In Jate summer the 
water level is low, particularly owing to excessive evaporation 
and partly because the summer rams are insufficient to 
maintain a high level The rivers of Russia are an important 
factor m transport In winter sledges are used on Che ice and 
in summer the absence of strong currents makes navigation 
easy 

To the east of the plain the Ural Mountains run north to 
south for a distance of ISOO miles approximately along 60* E 
In the north they rise to over 5000 feet and are steep bn the 
eastern side In the south they are lower and broader and 
slope very gently to the plains so that they are in no way an 
effective tamer The railway between Perm and Sverdlovsk 
(Ekaterinburg) crosses them easily by a pass less than 1000 
feet high The Urals ate not a barrier either politically or 
climatically, and except lo the north-east are not mouotainous 
in character 

(6) The Plains of Wist Siberia —To the east of the 
Urals is the great lowland of Western Siberia, drained by the 
River Ob It differs from the pbin of European Russia in 
that it IS more uniformly flat, no part of it rising to 600 
feet In the central part of the Ob basin, extending from 
Tobolsk eastward nearly to the River Ycnesei, is the vast 
Kasyugane Swamp The River Yenesci flows northward 
along the eastern borders of the West Sibenan lowland 

The rivers of Siberia, / e the Obs Ycnesei and Lena, are 
all subject to extensive flooding They rise in the high 
mountains of Central Asia and flow northwards to the Arctic 
Ocean Their lower courses freeze first and floods result 
In the spnng the upper courses (haw first and floods again 
occur 

(c) Lowlands East of the Caspian Sea —The third 
division of the Russian lowlands lies south of the Obi basm 
and to the east of the Caspian Sea This lowland is an inland 
drainage region, the centre of which is the Sea of Aral, into 
which flow the rivers Syr Dana and Amu Dana In the cast is 
another lake of inland drainage. Lake Balkhash, fed by the 
River 111 
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Phj^lcal Features: lUghtands 

The highhnds of Russia fall into two groups (Fig 95) — 

(a) High folded ranges 

(fc) Low phlcaux and ranges of ancient rocks 

(а) High Folded Rancls — In the extreme south of the 
Crimean peninsula arc the Yalta Mountains These are a 
continuation of the Alpine system of South Europe East- 
ward the fold ranges are continued in the high Caucasus 
Mountains which trend NW to S E across the isthmus 
between the Black and Caspian Seas The highest peak of 
the Caucasus Mountains is Mount Elbruz (18,529 feel) a 
volcanic peak which was thought to be extinct until it erupted 
unexpectedly during the present century 

Beyond the Caspian Sea (he crests of the Asiatic fold 
mountains he outside the boundary, but in Tadzhik and Kirghiz 
are high ridges, offshoots of the Pamirs Here are the highest 
peaks of Russia, Stalin Peak (24,590 feet) and Lemn Peak 
(23,353 feet) From the Pamirs north eastward to Lake 
Baikal are mountainous regions comprising the north facing 
slopes and foothills of theTienshap, Altai and Sayan ranges 
To the east of Lake Balkhash, between the Trenshan and Altai 
mountains is the Dzungarian Gate, one of the few easy routes 
across the mountains of Central Asia 

(б) Plateaux of Ancient Rocks — In Northern Siberia, 
to the east of the River Yencsei, lies a region of plateau and 
old mountain ranges extending to the Bering Straits Between 
the Yenesei and Lena rivers is an ancient plateau (Angara 
land) comparable in structure to the Canadian Shield The 
highest part, the Tungoski Mountains, forms the watershed 
between the Yencsei and (he Lena Eastward of the River 
Lena is a region incompletely known, though recent explora- 
tions by the Soviet government have shown that the mountains 
rise to 9000 feet m the Chersk range 

Kamchatka a large south trending peninsula, contains many 
active volcanoes, and is structurally part ofthevolcanicfringe 
of the western Pacific 
Climate 

3 3s AVPiTWwre *f Rassfs Ki/jaJjnns 

of climate are to be expected There is, however, a remarkable 
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uniformity of climate over Jarge areas on account of the 
uniformity of relief Three factors dominate the climatic 
conditions of the country — 

v(l) TheE W arrangement of the highland along the south 
cm frontiers While this mountain barrier shuts out warm 
winds ftom the south the Russian plains are exposed to 
bitterly cold northerly winds 

(2) Its ‘ interior position \a$t areas being remote from 
the open ocean 

(3) The bordering seas whKh only slightly affect either 
temperature or rainfall For instance — 

(fl) The Arctic Ocean is frozen for mne months of the year so 
that whdeit helps to keep the summers of the northern margins 
cool itexertslittlemaderatinginfluenceuponwinterconditions 
(b) The Pacific shores are not only washed by a cold current 
but in winter the win^blow outwards from the land and are 
bitterly cold The summer winds blowing in from the sea 
Dtaktf the summers rooler 

(cX The Caspian Sea i$ an enclosed sea with Lttle moderot 
ing influence 

(d) The Black Sea and Baltic Sea are almost enclosed and 
their influence is not felt far inland Only in the extreme north 
west on the north of the Kota peninsula is sea influence strongly 
felt as a result of the westerly winds from the north Atlantic 
Throughout nearly the whole of Russia th ree c limatic 
characteristics are predominant — 

(1) Excessively, cold jwinters except in the extreme south 
Practically the whole of Russia lies within the January 
isotherm of 32° F (see Fig P6) 

(2) Large annual ranges of temperature 

(3) A summer maximum of lainfaB except on the southern 
margins 

The Russian lands may be divided into a number of chmalic 
provinces based on latitude distance from the sea and total 
annual rainfall These climatic divtscons (as shown on Fig 
96) are - 

(1) The Tundra 

(2) The cool temperate interior lands or Siberian type 
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(3) The cool temperate eastern margin or Laurentian type 

(4) The warm temperate interior lands (steppe type) 

(5) Interior semi and region 

(6) The southern margins 


The climatic statistics for towns within these regions are 
given in the accompanying table 


Reoiov 

Place I 

1 'nxie tN 

July Jan 

“F 

Range 

( Raivfall in Inches 
Total Summer Winter 

1 

Kola 

54 

1 ® 

45 

8 

5 

( ’ 

2 (a) 

Leninsrad 

64 


49 

19 

12 

7 

(b) 

Tobolsk 

66 

2 1 

68 

18 

! 13 


(c) 

Yakutsk 

66 

-^46 

112 

14 

i 11 


3 

Vladivostok 1 

66 

1 4 

62 1 

15 

1"^ 


4 (a) 

Kursk i 

67 

J4 


El 



(6) 

SemipaUtmsk 

. V2 

0 

ia 

B 

Ba 


5 te) 1 


! 76 

19 

59 




«) 

Petro 

Alexandrovsk' 
ITun Kui; 1 

1 80 

22 

58 

■ 

■ 

■ 



1 ’6 


1 

1 20 ! 

1 7 1 

13 

(» 

Tashkent 1 


30 

' SI 

' 15 i 

' ^ i 



(1) The Tundra — T his region js bounded on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean and on the south by the July isotherm of 
50“ F Although in the example quoted (Kola) the summer 
temperature is 54“ F the mean summer temperature of the 
tundra, is in general, less than 50" F The winter temperatures 
varyfrom 10®F in the west to — 40® F near the mouth of the 
River Lena The rainfall is scanty (less than 10 inches) and 
falls chiefly in summer Winter precipitation is in the form 
of snow, which does not melt but accumulates in great drifts 

(2) The Cool TtHPERATE Interior — The whole of this 
immense region is characlensed by summer temperatures 
averaging about 65“ F andbyawell marLedsummermaximum 
of rainfall Winter temperatures, however, vary considerably 
according to the distance from the western ocean It is there- 
fore convenient to subdivide this region into three sections 
A B and C, illustrated by the conditions of Leningrad, 
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Tobolsk, and \ akutsk The winter temperature of Leningrad 
1 $ 15® F Farther east at Tobolsk the January temperature 
has dropped to — 2’ F and stiU farther east at Yakutsk to 
~ 46® F Since the summer temperatures are nearly uniform 
the range of temperature increases eastward with the increase 
of winter cold Verkhoyansk, to the north-east of Yakutsk 
has the largest range of temperature in the world (120° F >and 



IS also the *■ cold pole ” of the world, with an aserage January 
temperature of — 60® F 

In this section of Russia, too. the total annual rainfall and 
the winter rainfall decrease slowly eastward (for Leningrad 
has 19 inches as compared svith 14 inches at Yakutsk) and the 
summer maumum of ram becomes more pronounced towards 
the east 

(3) The Eastern Margins — The pan of Russia which 
borders the Paafic has somewhat lower summer temperature 
than the lotenor It should be noted that while Yakutsk and 
Vladisoslok base similar summer temperatures the latter is 
much farther south than the fimner The winters, while 


tc*. 
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very cold, ore not as inteitsely cold as those of J"'''™ 
Though the Pacihc margins arc subject to ^ 

winds from the interior of the continent ‘‘“""S 'J' "1" 
months, the sea moderates the 

In summer the winds blowing “''“"d ’’‘’JJ casern mar- 

tcmperaturcs and increase the rainfall In thes , 

gins the summer maximum of rainfall is more strong y 
than elsewhere in the cool temperate bell 

(4) The Warm TrarCEATC ItnrRioR (Stopb TW — " 
this region as in the cool temperate belt there are 
diffe cLs between the western and eastern SKtion ^e 
change from west to east is, as in the more 
marked by a decrease in winter ““"^m the 

increase in annual range of temperature, and 

total annual rainfall t-mneraturcs 

Throughout the region the average ^Tmalatinsk 

.rJappro\imately70-F,butbet.eenKurskandSemipala^ 

the winter temperature drops by 14 F Kurgm 
has an annual rainfall of 18 inches, but at Sem p 
farther from the sea, the rainfall drops to 7 inches, 

which IS oftheconvectional type 

(5) Interior Semi arid REOION-Ibis ar'a includes the 
northern margins of the Caspian Sea and the lowlands aro 

the Sea of Aral /on® i? ^ tiip winters 

Here the summer temperatures are high (80 F), ^ 

cold (but not as low as O^F) and the as 

the rainfall decreases towards the Much 

2 inches annually in the valley of the River Sjr 
of this inland drainage area is sandy desert 

(6) The Southern Margins — ^This section o 
includes — , 

(a) The south facing slopes of the extreme south ot 

(b) The Batum to Baku depression south of the 

(c) The southern mountain borders of Usbek an a 

Here, in great eontrrrst to greater 

January temperatures are generally above 32 ^ y^ar 

part of the rainfall occurs during the winter half ofth VC^ 
This winter maximum of rainfall is due to eastw 
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depfessfons from the Mediterranean The dimate of the 
southern Crimea is (except for the shgblJy colder winters) 
Mediterranean m type Balum has the highest rainfall in 
Russia, vir 93 inches annually This is largely relief rainfall 
due to the mountainous nature of the surrounding country 
The high summer temperatures of Usbei and Tadzhik (e g 
Tashkent) arc of special importance (as will be seen later) 
because of their influence on the type of products that can be 
cultivated 

Vegcfafioo 

The distribution of natural vegetation in Russia is closely 
connected with the cbmatic divisions A comparison of 
Figs 96 and 97 will show how far this is true 
(a) The Arctic coastland (correspoodiog to region 1 m 
the climatic map) is a region of tundra Kere the summers are 
too cool for the growth of trees The ground is frozen for 
most of the year and during the summer the surface 401 I 
only thaws to a depth of 2 feet The natural vegetation of 
this region consists of mosses and hebens, small beny* 
bearing bushes (eg the whortfeberry) and stunted birch 
trees along (he watercourses Well'drained south facing 
slopes are often carpeted with flowers during the short 
summer season 

(h) Extending across tbe cool temperate zone of Russia 
from the Baltic Sea to tbe Pacifle is a great belt of forest land 
This forest zone corresponds to regions 1 and 2 oa the climate 
map It consists almost entirely of Mrgjn coniferous forests 
in which pines, fir, spruce and larch are the chief trees In 
the south'West in European Russia where the climate is more 
humid, and warmer in winter than the intenor, the original 
forest (much of which has been cleared) was of the deciduous 
type. This zone of deciduous forest tapers eastward and 
disappears near the southern end of the Urab 
In the south-east, also, where proximity to the Pacific moder 
ates the winter temperatures, deciduous as well as coniferous 
trees are found. 

(e) South of the forest belt and extending over the western 
half of Russia is a rich grassland region, comparable in type 
to the praines of North Amenca or the pampas of Argentina 
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This skppolinil corresponds to region 4 of the climilit map 
The grasshnd i% richest in the Ukraine (south of European 
Russia) 

(il) Around the north of the Caspian Sen and in the lowlands 
drained to the Sen of Aral are extensive areas with deficient 
rainfall, corresponding to region 5 on the climatic map 
These are regions of poor sicpptland, often without n 
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continuous covering of grass. In the centre of this area 
especially to the south and east of the Sea of Aral, arc true 
deserts, the Kysyl Kum and Kara Kum deserts These are 
among the most extensive sandy deserts of the world 

(e) The southern extremity of the Crimea has vegetation 
typical of Mediterranean areas The mountain slopes of 
the Transcaucasian region are forested with conifers at the 
higher, and deciduous trees at the lower, levels The mountain 
slopes of Usbek and Tadzhik are similarly forested except 
where the mountains are too high to allow tree growth 

The Soils of Russia 

The view was formerly held that, especially in the temperate 
zone, the properties of sods, le iheir colour, depth, fertility, 
etc, varied in direct relation to the nature of the underlying 
rock Investigations have, however, shown that certain soils 
repeatedly occur throughout the world, where similar con 
ditions of climate and vtgcuiuoo exist Scientists have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that chmatic factors have a 
far greater loDuence in the formation of a particular type of 
soil than was formerly supposed Evidence in support of 
this belief is especially strong in a study of the soils of Russia 

There are six belts of sod which run from east to west 
across the country The distribution of these soils conforms 
very closely to the chmatic and vegetation regions ^compare 
Figs 9S, 97, 98) 

(1) In the north arc the poor tundra soils, waterlogged and 
frozen for the greater part of the year These soils are in- 
fertile, pale grey in colour and contain little humus (decayed 
vegetable matter) 

(2) South of the tundra in the region of coniferous forests, 
low temperatures and moderate raiafall, the soils are known 
as podzols,* or " soils of the pine forests” These are slightly 
less infertile than the tundra sods and are grey in colour They 
have been formed slowly because the thick mantle of forest 
debris protects the underlying rocks from rapid wcatheruig 
The podzols arc generally acid in type (/ e deficient in hme) 
and do not contain a high percentage of humus or other 

• "PodzoJ** IS a word ofRiissiaD onam jneanin j "soillbe colour of 
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plant foods Such soils when brought under cultivation 
need liberal application of lime and manure Since they 
occur m the cool temperate zone they are principally used for 
the cultivation of hardy cereals, oats, rye and clover 
(3) In the region of the deciduous forests of European 
Russia the forest debris has decomposed more rapidly and 
become incorporated with the soils These soils, especially 
the upper layers, are darker in colour than the podzols 
and are more fertile and belter aerated As they are 



characteristically brown, they are usually referred to as 
“ Brownerths ” 

(4) In the steppe regions are rich dark soils known as 
“ Black Earth ” or ** chonozem ” These sods occur through- 
out the world in grassland regions where the annual rainfall 
IS about 15-20 inches This rainfal] is insuflicient to dissolve 
and carry away the mineral salts Hence the Black Earth is 
extremely fertile, being neb in faumus, lime and other plant 
foods These soils form some of the richest agricultural 
land in the world, though a limit is set to the crops that can 
be cultivated on them by the low rainfall The chief crop of 
such regions is wheat , 
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(5) South and cast of the steppeiand is the semi and steppe 
Here the Black Earth gives place to (a) Reddish brown and 
chestnut coloured soils 

In this zone the rainfall is less and the grassy co\ermg 
poorer and less continuous The soils contain less humus 
than the Black Earth but are rich in lime and other plant 
foods They arc used extensively for pastoral occupations 
but with irrigation become productive agricultural lands 

(6) Finally jn the deserts of the Aral Basin are the grey 
desert soils In these regions mechanical weathering is rapid 
and rocks are quickly disintegrated But owing to the low 
rainfall chemical weathering is slow and because of the absence 
of vegetation there is little humusin the soils Desert winds 
blow the loose soil from place to pbee so that new rock 
surfaces arc constantly exposed The cultivation of desert 
soils IS usually limited to the oases 
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UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLICS 
AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture in Russia before the Revolution 

Before 1914 agricultural development in Russia was com- 
parable with that of England m the Middle Ages Although 
agriculture had reached a more advanced stage in European 
Russia than m Asiatic Russia, yet the former was far behind 
the countries of peninsular.Europe in de\elopment Methods 
of cultivation were primitive, yields were low (eg 8 bushels 
of wheat per acre) , soils became exhausted because of lack of 
manuring, rotation of crops was almost unknown, and the 
habit of single crop cultivation made the farmer insecure, 
because of the fluctuition of prices in the world market 
Before the Revolution, two types of agriculture prevailed in 
Russn 

(ft) The cultivation of large estates held by the Russian 
aristocracy It was the existence of these huge estates m 
spite of low yields, that made possible the export of Nast 
quantities of wheat, flax, hemp and sugar to Western Europe 
(b) The cultivation of small fields by the peasants These 
poor peasant holdings were farmed primarily to supply the 
food requirements of the cultivators and only a small per 
centage of the produce was sold Usually rye was cultivated 
for home consumption, whilst wheat was the “ money ” 
crop After the Revolution of 1917 the great estates were 
seized by the peasants and divided into relatively small 
holdings But through lack of knowledge the old fashioned 
farming methods continued and there was little hope of any 
real agricultural progress 

Agricultural Activities 

In 1928, under the schemes of the First Five Year Plan 
(1928-33) the agricultural economy was entirely reorganised 
Some of the agricultural activities of Russia and their results 
are outlined in the following pages 
264 
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(1) Kolkhozes -Ptasant farmers »crc am^grmalrd mm 
large scale collective farms (tolkhores) To 
operative onits the govemmeiit soppM 

tractors and op-to-date agncultural madiinety 
m scientific agriculture and technical he p i 
machinery wal provided By 1934 d”""' 

peasant farmers were amalgamated in kolkh , 4 poo 

Quarter of a million tractors were in use a"^ near'] ™ 
tractor stations and repair depots had been cs 
agricultural regions 

(2) SOVKHOZES -In the 

where few peasant farmers were alrea y ^ Mcnntlands of 
dner south cast of European . S fornicd 

Siberia) large scale state f®””* rocios which is 

The most famous so\)ihoz is the Netting 

over half a million acres in area (i e a modern lines 

hamshim) Since the sovkhozes at. farmed 
they can produce crops much more cheaply than pe 
farmers and the yields per acre ate hiihet 

(3) RcciAMATiov OF broad’ bell of 

Polish border eastwards “of these marshlandB 

marshland Already over 5 OOOCOO acr« g 

have been drained Special p^ j„itied bnds proMde nch 
Russia and in West are also being euhi 

meadows for the dairying “ ^ 53 , and rcgeubles 

sated for the production Kuban sallcy 

Malarial marshes have been ^ Tnins- 

between the of 

S“£aro;”oSmngJs'Tm^.t.-.tea=ndmhaeco^^ 

(4) iRnioAruw-Mueh g^KJ ’“.'OTTsoulh aSd south 

irngation than fomierty PI g isthmus and 

easrof European Rnssia men, of dctcient 

m the Trans Caspian jrsert or d-sett nefo" 

tamrall which are, by [(„ss„„ Tutkestan were 

1914 sesetal X^ethllt used were old faihioncd 

irrigated, but genera y population the chief crop 
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To day the old fashioned methods of irrigation are being 
replaced by modern mechanical methods and rcsersoirs and 
irrigation canals are being constructed In the lower Amu 
Dana alone 70, (XX) wooden waterwheels have been replaced 
by 'modern irrigation schemes Vast storage reservoirs have 
b«n constructed in Usbek and Tadzhik (e g the Vakhsh 
reservoir), in Transcaucasia and m the valleys of the Amu 
Dana, Syr Dana and many other rivers of Central Asia 



SuTu Drying ot Flax near PorKhov 
FJax is one of the most xmpoftant products of the Vmwnenh region 
of Central Russia 


Other schemes have been formulated, notably for a dam at 
Kamyshin on the Volga so that the scmi-and hnds north of 
the Caspian may be irrigated 

(5) The Combat with Drought — Surrounding the desert 
zone of Russia is a region extending from the lower Volga 
eastward into Asia where the mean annual rainfall varies from 
8 to 15 inches This is, agriculturally, one of the most 
critical regions in Russia,*both because the annual rainfall JS 
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.0 gr«.. vanaboos >«; -“.““.‘.'y 

the region with some ot the ‘“=" . , „ f,ce of a ram 

In the past the peasant ‘ff poor yieUs 

fall shortage and the rainfall the yield of 

For instance, in 1919, a ywt o g 4 bushels 

ra«^S2‘.!.r,Srrg::at fanime .as hss than 

one third of a bushel per acre , .i g-e famine zones 

Sonet Russia is ,„||,d,ng drought resisting 

special drought resisting e ^ farming methods are 

varieties of the principal cerea s J pmlilable use of 
being practised to order to male the most p 
the water in the sod narticularly m 

(6 ) Soil iMPaovEMEirr [f're by nature infertile 

the northern half of Russia i ' cultivation and the 
In other regions the ih?naiura1 fertility of the sod 

lackof manuringhase exhauste fertility of 

The Russian schemes for the impro' eme 
the sod include — , ^.ftn roution 

(а) The introduction of scientifi P 

(б) The use of fertilisers northern zone 

(c)The treatment of the acid sods of 

with lime _ hevond the Arctic 

(7) PoiA» AaBictlt-TOiiI — ™ entirely unsuitable 
Circle were fom"')' '"“I'lh^ummeis !r= cool the summer 
for agriculture Allhough tho a™™' „y compensates 

days arc long and .he t, sm >»» ■ "m y 

for the low tcmpctaturcs In w poithetn areas W 
of crops has been ™'r"^JL*romons, turmps, camoC 
include scgcUblcs such as ^peucs of barley, wluat 

polalocs, etc , but ■» «^SP^„„ed Igarka, a new pon 


';Tocs:cVc7huu=3dd,.,™s^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and oau have been „»n loJal supP'y f"'); 

at the mouth of the Yeoesei f dra are in some dislncts 


ana oau nave nusn locai iuyyi — 

at the mouth of the Yenese, “* dra are in some dislncts 

vegetables Even the nomads rflhe^ „ ,eindc=r 

growing fodder grasses and ^tacolar features of the 

(8) New Crops— The ,'^„ssia have been - 

agneultural development of So™ ^„,„„,ed ,n 

(0 The introduction of plan' 

Russia and 
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(ii) The determined search for new crops, le the careful 
examimtion of wild phnts and a consideration of their possible 
commercial value Modern Russia seems determined, as far as 
possible, to produce wnhin her borders all the raw matcrial8_. 
she requires for her ever-growing industries There is to day 
a rapidly increasing demand for rubber, tanning materials, 
vegetable oils and dyes, etc The investigation of new plants 
IS earned out by the AH Union Institute of Plant Culture, a 
government department similarto the American PlantJBurcau 
Crops not originally cultivated in Russia but wTuchTiavc now 
been successfully grown include sorghum, a drought resisting 
gram, Italian hemp, soya beans, once almost the complete 
monopoly of Manchukuo and now a successful crop of the 
Ukraine^ tounghu, a Chinese tree which yieWs^vwnish, 
cork oak, and the Chinese fibre “ramie” which is sTjccess- 
fully grown tn Central Asia Even the date palm, Brazil nuts 
and bamboo have been grown on the hot irrigated areas of 
South Russia, and preparations are being made for an experi- 
mental cocoa plantation In Turkmen, guayule, a Mexican 
rubber-yielding plant, is being cultivated 
The study of wild plants has yielded interesting results 
For instance, three plants, the chief of which is Knm- 
sagiz, have been found to yield rubber of good quality and the 
cultivation is now beyond the experimental stages Other 
examples are topmarnbur (artichoke) which yields akohol, 

! sugar and synthetic rubber, and keqdyr, grown m Kirghizia 
( and Kazak, which supplies a very strong fibre 

(9) Redistribution of Crops — B efore 1914 the cultivation 
of most of the principal crops of Russia was almost exclusively 
limited to certain areas, eg wheal in the Ukraine, cotton in 
Turkestan, sugar beet near Kiev Moreover, agriculture was 
limited in its distnbulion A line from Kiev to Sverdlovsk 
divided European Russia into two zones, an agriculturally 
productive zone in the south, and to the north a consuming 
region which produced little except rye and flax 

It IS one of the aims of Soviet Russia to extend the cultivation 
of crops into other areas which are suitable for their pro 
duction In particular, great attention has been given to the 
j wider regional distribution and increased production of wheat, 
sugar beet, coiton and rice (Fig 99) 
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(a) IVheat — The chief changes in the distribution of wheal 
lands are as follows — 

(1) In European Russia wheat cultivation is no longer 
limited to the rich Black Earth lands of the south Bv 
clearing the forest, adopting scientific methods and by sow- 
ing gram suited to the cooler but longer days of the more 
northerly htitudes, the cultivation of wheat has been rapidly 
extended to the north of the Kiev-Sverdlovsk line The 
northern extension of wheat cultivation in European Russia 
may be compared with the northern extension of wheat 
production in Central Canada 



InniiUioRi of fans In IKousaniti of Ions 

Fig 99 OlANOES IN THE PrOOUCIION OF THE CHIEF AGRICULTURAL 
Crops in U S S R (N B The %'erlica) scales of the above columns are 
not uniform ) The years ate indicated by the numbers in brackets 


The increase of wheat cultivation has been very rapid in 
West Siberia in the regions of rich black soil extending from 
the southern Urals eastward to Semipalatinsk 
In East Siberia the original annual deficit of wheat is de- 
creasing in spite of the increase tn population 

Only m one large area is there any marked decrease in wheat 
production This is in Tadzhik, Usbek and Turkmen in Cenlral 
Asia This region, because of improved transport faalities (the 
“Turk Sib ” Railway), can now obtain supplies from the wheat 
lands around Semipalatinsk, and the irngnted lands can now be 
used for the cultivation of other crops such as rice, cotton, etc 
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In spile of the rapid extension of wheat cultivation in other 
areas, the Ukraine remained the leading wheat region account 
ing for almost one fifth of the total acreage before thecountrj 
side was desastated by the Germaits Ocher important whe u 
regions are West Siberia the Orenburg region Kazak and 
Kara Kalpak Before the war the biggest increases in wheat 
acreage were around Orenburg Kursk Gorki and Moscow 
but in some of these invasion has brought temporarysetbai.Ks 
The resumption of shipments to London (1948) may be taken 
as a measure of the recovery already made 
(6) Sugar beet — At one time the cultivation of sugar beet 
m Russia was almost entirely linuted to the region between 
Kiev and Kursk, even though there were other areas in Russia 
just as suitable Sugar beet is now cultivated m Trans* 
Caucasia, in West Sibcna and m the Far East, as well as in 
other parts of south and central European Russia 
(e) Cor/on — Onginaliy cotton cultivation was limited to 
Transcaucasia and Russian Turkestan It was thought that 
cotton would only grow in these hot irngated regions 
Much of the raw cotton necessary for the cotton industnes 
of the Moscow region had to be imported Cotton ts now 
cultivated — ^ 

(i) In the Cnmea, (lO to the north of the Black Sea, (uO to 
ihe north and east of the Sea of Azbv 
The rainfall of these regions is far from heavy and cotton 
cultivation has only become possible by the introduction of 
special drought-resistmgjmrielies The northward limit of 
cotton cultivation has thus been moved from lat 43’ bf in 
Central Asia to lat 47® N in European Russia Usbekand 
Azerbaijan ate still tKe'kadmg cotton regions Though they 
both produce more cotton Iban formerly tbeir percentage of 
the total output is smaller because of the great increase of the 
total Russian production 

In 1940 the chief cotton areas in order of production were 
Usbek. Azerbaijan, Az^v*Black Sea and North Caucasus 
regions, and the Ukraine The total area under cotton 
increased threefold m the inter war penod and the yield 
per acre, particularly m Ihe imgated regions, improved by as 
much as 30 percent Output in the European areas, however, 
has been considerably afTe ctoI by th e invasion 
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(d) Rice — Rice cultivation was originally limited to the 
irrigated areas where il competed with cotton for the water 
supply The extension of cotton growing and the smaller 
available supplies of water for rice have led to a search for new 
nee lands, as in the N Caucasus, the southern Ukraine and 
Kazak The cultivation of rice in Russia is on very modern 
lines, totally different from the traditional methods of rice 
culture m India and China The seeds are often sown in the 
swampy ground by aeroplanes, and huge reapers are used for 
harvesting (cf Texas) 

In addition much has been done to increase the acreage and 
yield of plants formerly cultivated only on small areas Thus 
there is a great increase m the cultivation of tea m the^ Batum 
region of lemons and oranges in the Crimea and on the eastern 
coastlands of the Black Sea Russian figures state that in 
1934 more than a hundred different kinds of sub-tropicd plants 
were being grown experimentally lo the Central Asiatic 
regions of Russia, eg Tadzhik, Kirghizia, etc ' 

(10) Animals — While the development of agriculture was 
prominent in the First Five Year Plan, the improvement of 
animal industries was a special feature of the Second FiveYear 
Plan Herds are being improved by the introduction of new 
stock from abroad, milk yields arc higher, the number of 
cattle is increasing and cattle rearing is being introduced into 
areas where it has hitherto been of little importance, viz m 
the northern lands and in the East of Siberia As m other 
parts of Europe dairy farming areas are developing near to 
the industrial centres, viz near Moscow, in the Ukraine, and 
m West Siberia (for the Kusnetsk_region) Similar careful 
attention is being paid to the rearing of horses, sheep, goats 
and pigs In the setni^and distnets north of the Caucasus and 
to the north and east of the Caspian Sea there is a very rapid 
increase in the numbers of black Astrakhan sheep The 
/ tightly curled fleeces of Astrakhan lambs command good prices 
for use m the clothing trade 

Not only domestic animals, but wild animals also, are 
regarded as a valuable national asset The northern forests 
once possessed almost unlimited numbers of fur beanng 
animals In the past the huntmg of these animals was so 
unrestricted that in many regions the most valuable animals 
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were almost exterminated Hunting is now an organised 
industry, and protective measures are enforced to pretent the 
further reduction of the numbers of certain animals 

Large sovkhozes are devoted to the rearing offoxes, sables, 
martens, minks and other fur beanng animals These are 
probably the forerunners of large numbers of organised 
“fur” farms Large sanctuaries have been created, which 
are so distributed as to include regions and animals typical of 
all the widely differing areas of Russia, e e in Kamchatka, 
the Altai Mountains, the Caucasus, etc "niese sanctuaries 
wjU, in the future, provide surplus animals for the restocking 
of other areas The introduction of fur-beanng animals from 
other countries, e g N American skunks, Argentine beavers, 
etc , IS in the experimental stage 

By these means (1-9) Russia hopes to reorganise her 
agricultural resources so thoroughly that m the near future 
she will not only supply aU her own rerjinrements of food 
and raw matenals, but will also hate a large surplus of some 
commodities for export 

Present Distnbution of Chief Agncultural Crops in European 
Russia 

From the agricultural point of view European Russia may 
be divided into seven zones (see Map. F;g 100) 

1 The Tundra or nte Noitrif — Here little cultivation « 
possible In these regions experimenis have been made m 
growing potatoes and vegetables 

2 The Coviftrous Fomst Belt of Infertile Podzols — 

In the forest clearings agneufture is being developed by 
scientific means similar to those used on (he poor soil areas of 
Sweden and Denmark The chief crops are oats, rye and 
potatoes Dairy^farming is increasing rapidly and special 
vaneties of wheat havr been grown near Leningrad and nearly 
as far north as Archangel^ ^ 

3 The Decidlous roRmZoN'E— Here most of the forests 
have been cleared and the soils, though marshy, are, when 
drained, more fertile thm the podzols farther north The 
chief crops are flax, rye and oats In recent years there has 
been a rapid increase m dairy farming Formerly little or 

*tlL •• 
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Fig. 100 USSR (Europe only) Distribution of AcsrctrLTURAU 
Ckops 


no wheat was grown m this region but it is now grown 
increasingly m the latitudes of Moscow and Gorki 
4 Tire Steppe Lands — This is the richest agricultural 
land of Russia and by far the most important crop is wheat 
The yield per acre and total output are increasing Sugar beet 
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IS a second crop of importance especially around Kiev and 
Kursk, but its cultivaiion isextendingeastwards So>i beans 
have been introduced to the soathern Ukraine and these as 
well as the ubiquitous sunflower, are an important source of 
vegetable oil In the hotter areas of the extreme south 
special varieties of cotton are being successfully grown 

5 The Arid Steppe — Here water is scarce but agriculture 
is developed by means of jrngauon J-and formerly unpro- 
ductive IS producing wheat cotton and nee 

6 The Southern Crimea— T his region has a climate 
very similar to that of the Mediterranean regions Here 
are grown most varieties of Mediterranean fruits oranges 
grapes almonds etc 

7 Transcaucasia —This region has higher temperatures 
ID both summer and winter than the rest of European Russia 
The agricultural products are therefore of the sub-tropical 
type Fruits (including figs and oranges), cotton silk and 
tobacco are some of the important crops Cork oak has been 
introduced successfully from Algeria Tea is grown success 
Ailly near the DIack Sea coast and an expenmental cocoa 
plantation has been started 
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MINERALS AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Mineral Resources 

Russia IS rich m minerals During the last ten years rapid 
progress has been made in the survey of mineralised areas, and 
many new mining regions have been exploited Because of 
the vastness of the area lo be surveyed the work is still un- 
finished Large areas in the basins of the River Ycnesei and 
the River Lena will, it isexpectcd, prove to benchina vanety 
of minerals, for the region is similar m structure to the Canadian 
Shield of North America, one of the most highly mineralised 
regions of the world 

The Riinetal resources of Russia may be divided into three 
groups — 

(o) Coal, (h) oil, (c) other minerals including the metal 
ores 

(a) Coal — ^The present coal reserves of Russia appear to 
be at least five times greater than they were known to be m 
1914 The annual output of coal has also increased as- is 
shown by the following figures — 



millions of tons 

1913 

29 1 

192S 

35 5 

1934 

93 5 

J947 

165 0/ 


Russia, m 1934, ranked fourth in the w orld as a producer of 
coal, but production is now over 160 million tons and Russia 
holds third place, being surpassed only by the United States 
and the United kingdom 

In pre war Russia one coalfield, the Donetz, accounted for 
nearly 90 per cent of the Russian output'bf coal Tliemodem 
‘ Donbas * regjon as sIaIJ the jcoost Axoportant and most 
acii\cl> developed contfield of Russia But although its present 
376 
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output of coal IS nearly six times that of 1913, it is no longer 
the only important coal flunin^ area 
The kuznetsk (Kuzbas) region of West Siberia (S E of 
Novo Sibirsk) has reserves of coal nearly six times as great as 
those of Donbas and the output is tocreasing rapidly Much 
of the Kuzbas coal is excellent for coking 
The coalfield south of Moscow (in the Tula district) yields 
brown coal and in pre war days the output was decreasing 
because of the competition of the better quality coals of 
Donbas Recent surveys show that the reserves of this 
field are greater than was formerly believed, and scientific 
methods of utilising the brown coals have led to a greatly 
increased output 

The three coalfields named above were the three principal 
coal regions of pre war Russia Coal was known to exist in 
other regions but the output was insignificant 
The principal coalfields of Modern Russia m order of Iheir 
estimated reserves of coal arc (see Fig lOl) — 

1 Kuzbas *9 Karaganda 

2 *lSinguz(che Veneset basin) 10 Mmusiask 

3 Irkutsk 11 Moscow 

4 Donbas 12 Central Asia (south of 

5 'Pechora Ferghana) 

6 •Burein (lo the Amur 13 Ural (near Sverdlovsk and 

basin) Chelyabinsk) 

7 “Yakut (the Lena basin) 14 Far East (nr Vladivostok) 

S “Kansk (brown coal) 15 Transcaucasusfnr Batum) 

“ discovered and exploited sinie 1928 

The Yenesei and Lena lasins (Tunguz and Yakut) are 
— known to have vas^eserves of coal, but investigation of these 
areas is, as yet, incomplete 

The Pechora coalfield lies in the tundra region of the 
north of European Russia While it was formerly thought 
that coal existed there, the inaccessibility of the region pre- 
vented its investigation and exploitation 
Karaganda ts in the ste^w jepoo or Asiatic Russia The 
output of coal IS not great at present, but the resenes are 
extensive and in the future it may rank as third coalfield of 
Russia The output in 1940 was 4| nullion tons 
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Fig 101 The Coaltielos op tiib USSR—TTie first nme 8« 
numbered in order of importance according to the 1934 output tne 
annual yield of the rema ning fi\-e is at present low J Dobm* 
2 Kuzbas and 2<i Minusinsk 3 Ural 4 Moscow (brown coal) 
5 Irkutsk 6 Far East 7 Karaganda 8 Central Asia 9 Tran^ 
causasia 10 Pechora II Tunguz 12 Yakut 13 Buremsk 

14 Kansk (brown coal) 

In the Urals coal mining was originally limited to the brown 
coal distnct near Chelyabinsk, but coal deposits have now 
been discovered and exploited in the Sverdlovsk region 
These resources are however, insulHcient for the great metal 
industries of the Ural region and additional supplies arc 
brought from Kuzbas 

The opening up of the Asiaticjroallields is of great import 
ance m relation to the fuel supply of the Trans Siberian railway 
This IS especially true of the Kuzbas, Minusinsk, Irkutsk, 
Bourem and Vladivostok coal deposits The Far Eastern 
coalfields will also be important in relation to Northern 
Pacific shipping routes and as the basis of industrial develop 
ment in a region remote from other manufacturing areas 

The following figures show the major changes in coal 
production in Russia since 1913 (sec also Fig 102) — 
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1 

COAUiOJa [ 

1913 1938 

!>< MlLUONS OF 

Tow 

British Coalheids 

WITH SOSIEWHAT 
SlSalAR YIELOS 

(1946) 

Donbas 

25 3 

1 

80 0 

Yort Derby 

and Nottingham 67 0 

Kuzbas 

8 

20 0 j 

South Wales 21 0 

•Urat 

1 2 

8 I ^ 

Lanarkshire 9 2 

•Moscow 

3 

7 4 


East Siberia 

1 

■ 1 

6 8 

Fife and 

Clacknunnan o 4 

•Far East 

1 ■■ 

4 7 

Warwickshire 4 7 

Karaeanda 

1 - 1 

1 * ^ 

"" ~ 

Central Asia 

1 2 1 

2 0 

N Wales 2 0 

Tnnseaucasia 

1 ^ 

1 ’ 

Somerset ® 

Others 

1 t 

1 ‘ 

- " 

Total 

1 29 17 1 

1 Total for all ^ 

British Isles 190 0 


•Jn these areas »he p««otaee of bro-r-n coil or lignite i» high 



□ < (It 
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rro/ —Extending from ibc Pobsb border eastward to the 
Urals are vast pcil deposits Until recently these have not 
been utilised, but already Russia ranks as the first producer 
and consumer of peat It js used primarily as fuel in the 
regions poor in coal, but in the Moscow district it is used 
instead of coil in one of the electric power stations 
(b) Oil — ^T hc Russian oilfields of Raku in Transcaucasia 
have long been famous The oil wells of Baku on the south 
side of the Caucasus and of Grozny and Maikop on the north 
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Oil Deiuicxs at Baku 

These oilfields yield over 10000 tons of oil daily The oil is convejed 
by pipe tine to Balum on ihe Bluck Sea 

side, used to account for 96 per cent of the total Russian 
output of oil Oil was also obtained m small quantities in 
the northern half of the island of Sakhalin, at Emba near the 
northern shores of the Caspian Sea, and at Ferghana in Central 
Asia 

Recent surveys of the oil resources have revealed new 
supplies and Caucasia is no longer the only important od 
region The Caucasian oilfields have been re surveyed 
and new wells, opened Oil has also been found at Neftedag 
on the eastern shores of the Caspian opposiU to Baku 
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The outstanding feaiure of the new discoveries is the oil 
which extends along the whole length of the Urals on 
their western side from Ulebta in the north to SierhtamaK in 
the south 

The changes in (he oi) production of Russia are shown by 
the following figures — 


Region 1913 1938 

in thousands of ton; 


Transcaucasus 

7,669 

24 (»0 

North Caucasus 

1,295 

2 700 

Ural Belt 

118 

I 300 

Far East (Sakhalin) 

— 

360 

Ceniml Asia 

}52 

225 


9.234 

28,585 


B/ 1940 production had risen to over 34 million tons but 
export had fallen to | million tons* so great was increase in 
home consumption The pipe lines used for distribution to 
the Block Sea and the River Volga are shown in Fig 103 

(c) Mineral Ores — In addition to her reserves of coal and 
oil Russia is nch in other minerals. Investigations since 1928 
have revealed very large resencs, especially of iron ore 

The most important mineral regions are (fig 103) — 

(1) The Urals, where in addition to coal and oil there are 
deposits of iron copper, gold, slumioium ore. nickel manga 
nese and platinum 

(2) The Oucasus region— with important deposits of 
copper, aluminium, nickel and iron 

(3) The mountains of Usbek aod Tadzhik where copper, 
gold lead and zinc are obtained 

(4) The mountain regions betwftn Lake Balkhash and Lake 
Baikal yielding gold, lead zinc, iron and manganese 

(5) The Lens harm which has nch gold deponfi 
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The estimated mineral reserves arc so abundant that Russia 
has apparently greater resources of iron, manganese, phos 
phorus, potassium and oil than any other country 
The principal iron ore regions are — 

/ In the neighbourhood of Kursfc 

2 Near Orsk in the southern Urals 

3 At Telbes m the Ku?bis region 

4 The Murmansk peninsula 

5 The Magnet mountain near Magnitogorsk m the Urals 



6 At Krivoi Rog, which is at present the greatest producing 
area 

7 At Kerch, where reserves are enormous and ores occur in 
beds nearer the surface but have a lower metallic content than 
in the Ukraine 

>3'a(er Power and Efectricity 

Tn Tsarist Russia there was very little development of 
electricity and not a single hydro electric power station 
To day there are great electric power stations m all the 
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industrial regions and the generation of c!L.ctncuy Ins 
increased tenfold since 1913 
The chief groups of electnc pov-er station* art. U i around 
Leningrad, (2) in the Moscow region (3) m the 
(4) in Transcaucasia (5) in the Untls and m in Kuzbas 
The chief hydroelectric centres are ^t) The tanious 
poner station at Dnieproges on the Riser On.eper about 
60 miles south of Dniepropetroysk (see Fig 106) 

(2) Two large hydro-electric centres in the nciEbbourhood 
of Leningrad, one on the River Volkhov and Ihe other on the 
River Svir 

(3) Near the north west comer of the '' iute Sea on e 
River Niva 

(4) In the Caucasus mountains 

(5) In the Volga basin where hydro 

course of construchon, near Yaroslav. Gorki and 

In Asiatic Russia gteatest protress has been mad^n Ka»k 
and Usbek, where the swift Bowing moonlim Vff ™ 
gtent possibilities for providing electric ^ „ , 

of Russian industry depends mainly J 

source of power, and output in the ">«" , 
such' as Moscow ts comparable w ith that of the gre .a 
system in Amenca 

The Industrial Development of Rassta 

(1) Enanv iNDUsmt.L Dt^'^kvavi'T-I. h ' .tody 
been shown that Russia »ss»nvmg ‘o^an'W f*” ^ ^5 

and mineral resources She is making cien greater 

to develop manufacturing industncs u.,, much less 

Whereas thirty years ago '"d“sV“' f „J„p„ses arc 

important than agncultore, to-day mdu P ^ 1,,^ 

more than twice as important ns ngncullure. eien 
latter has itself increased rapidly , relati'cly 

In Tsarist Russia manufactunng noi 
unimportant but it consisted mainly of home m 
entirely confined to European Russia industries 

Mote than 50 per cent ofRussmn Imnoio.nd 

were located m the region of Leningrad Uiraine on 

Gorki There was a second indnstna! zone in me 
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the Donetz coalfield which utilised the iron ore of Knvjn Rog 
and some of the mineral ores from the Urals The UraFs, them 
selves rich in minerals, had few metallurgical centres, but acted 
as a source of raw material for the small metal works of the 
Ukraine and Moscow districts The same was true of Central 
Asia (Turkestan) which produced cotton for the mills of the 
Moscow region, but did not manufacture cotton goods Thus, 
in the past the raw materials of the whole of Russia were 
tributary to the industrial areas of the European section 

(2) Modern Industrial Development — The Soviet re- 
organisation aims at effecting a widespread redistribution 
of industries throughout the country, so that the European 
area will no longer have an industrial monopoly. It has been 
shown that the output of coal, iron ore, petroleum, mineral 
ores and peat has increased very rapidly (Fig 102) The 
industries based on these materials are being developed with 
equal speed Russia already ranks as (he second producer of 
pig-iron and the fourth producer of steel in the world Pro- 
gress in the textile industries and in the manufacture of wood 
I products, leather, etc , is almost equally great 
^ Large scale development is one of the characteristic features 
of modern Russia, and already a number of induflnal 
concerns rank as among the largest of their kind in the world, 
eg the Dnieproges hydro-electric station, and Rostov 
tractor works, the Moscow truck factory, the Gorki motor 
works, etc Modern Russia is a country of impressive 
figures and immense undertakings 

The industrial reorganisation during the First Tive Year 
Plan was concerned with (he heavy industries, the manu 
facture of machinery, farm implements, motor tractors, 
motor cars, etc 

During the Second Five Year Plan (1932 37) more atten 
tion was paid to the development of the lighier^industnes, 
textiles, leather manufacturing pottery, chemicals, and 
agricultural industries, e g the refining of sugar, extraction 
of vegetable oils the preserving of fruit and foods, the 
making of margarine, etc It would seem that the final aim 
of Soviet Russia is to produce, as far as possible from Russian 
raw materials, every manufactured article that can possibly be 
required in the homes, farms, fields and factories of the country 
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The chief industrial areas of modern Russia are (Fig 104) — 

(1) The Moscow Ivanovo-Gorki region in the centre of 
European Russia 

(2) The Donbas region of the Ukraine 

(3) The Urals 

(4) The Leningrad region 

(5) The Kuzbas region of Siberia 

(6) Transcaucasia 

(7) Central Asia la Usbek and Tadzhik 



The Moscow Region 

In Tsarist Russia the Moscow region was responsible for 
over 50 per cent of the manufactures of the country and it 
stiH remains the most important industrial area 

This district (Fig 105) includes the towns of Moscow, 
Yaroslav, Tula, Lipetsk, Slalinogorsk, Voronezh, Gorki, 
Kalinin and Ivanoso In contrast to the industrial regions of 
Britain, the toAns of the premier industrial area of Russia are 
long distances apart, eg Tulaisoser 100 miles from Moscow,^ 
and Gorb over 200 rmles distant (cf London to Liverpool) 
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The early development of manufacturing in this region was 
primarily due to the fact that it was virtually the geometric 
centre and the route centre of European Russia. The brown 
coal deposits of the Tula district were of poor quality and 
considered to be practically useless for industry. Also there 
were no deposits of metal ores Coal was brought from the 
Donete coalfield and cotton from the Tashkent region of 
Central Asia In spite of obvious drawbacks such as the Jack 
of local supplies of fuel and raw material, the Moscow region 
was responsible for 99 per cent of the cotton manufactures of 
pre-war Russia, and 
nearly all the manu- 
factures of wool and 
leather Metal in- 
dustries were few, 
most of the indus- 
trial machinery being 
imported from the 
manufacturing 
countries of Europe, 
V 12 England and 
Germany 

--Modern methods 
of utilising brown 
coal in conjunction 
with better grade 
DoneU coals have 
led to a rapid devel- 
opment of the brown coal region, the output having increased 
sixteenfold since 1913 

Supplies of peat are used in the great poiver houses, eg at 
Shatura, and the townsJ)f the Moscow region are now linked 
by an electric grid system, by which ample supplies of electri- 
city are earned to the factories 
This region still accounts for over 90 per cent of the cotton 
manufactures of Russia, and increased supplies of raw cotton 
are brought from Central Asia and the new cotton fields of 
the southern Ukraine. The chief cotton centres are around 
Moscow and Ivanovov(the Manchester of Russia) 

^ Linen is manufactured around Ivanovo and Kalinm (Tver), 
there being abundant supplies of local flax 
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Metal industries are being developed Formerly no pjg. 
iron Vras produced, but now there is a considerable output 
, Most of the iron ore is obtained from Kursk and other metal 
ores are brought from the Ural region 

In the Moscow region to-day are located 36 per cent of the 
metal working industries of Russia These include the m^tmg 
of machinery for other mdustrics, the manufacture of motor 
cars, rajfwiy engines, aeroplanes, electrical crjujpment, ball 
bearings, etc There are imporianl metal works at Tula and 
Lipetsk, motor cars arc made at Moscow and Gorki, Briansk 
and Kolomna specialise m the manufacture of locomotives and 
machinery, while at other centres are manufactured river 
steamers, escalators, watches, microscopes and a great 
vanety of scientific apparatus 

In addition to the textile and metal mdurtries the Moteow 
area is responsible for over 60 per cent of the newly created 
chemical industries Formerly Russia imported chemicals 
from other countries and manufactured none herself This 
branch of industry has grown rapidly and includes the pro- 
duction of chemicals from coal and peat, the manufacture of 
fertilisers, the distillation of alcohol from potatoes (which are 
extensively grown in the central area of European Ru^isis) 
and the manufacture of synthetic rubber The latter loduxiry, 
located at Yaroslav and Voronezh, has proved completely 
successful 

Moscow (4,100,000) is not only the centre of the greatest 
region of industrial development but is the capital of ‘‘All 
the Russias " ft was established as a fortress on the River 
Moskva in the eleventh century Its position in the open 
forest zone gave it protection from the nomadic peoples of 
the grasslands to the south From this centre, partly because 
of the case of transport along the vaUeys of the many tribu- 
taries of the River Volga, and partly because of its central 
position, the power of Muscovy spread in all directions 
To-day it is the ^eat nodal centre of Russian routes and from 
It railways diverge to Leningrad, Riga, Warsaw, Kiev, the 
Ukraine, Central _,Asia, Siberia the Urals and Archanbei 
ln'1703 St Petersburg (modem Leningrad) was founded aj a 
new capital during the period of Western expansion, but 
because of its more central position and historical signiBcauce, 
Moscow again became the capital in 1927 It is a great 
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industrial centre In addition to textiles and metal goods it 
also manufactures woollen goods, teath^goods, paper, etc 

The Ukraine 

The southern section of European Russia is not only the 
richest agricultural area of the U S S R , producing immense 
crops of wheat sugar beet, sunflowers (for oil seeds) and 
cotton, but it contains the most productive Russian coalfield, 
Donbas, the largest hydroelectric power station (the Dnic- 
prostroi) has rich deposits of iron ore (KnVoi Rog and 
Kerch), and is within easy reach of oil producing regions 



(Maikop, Grozny and Baku) Because of its natural ad 
vantages, ie sources of power, supplies of iron ore and oil, 
easy communication across the treeless steppes, and its 
fertility, this is the most densely populated area of the whole 
country The population in 1939 was over ^_miIlion since 
when the area has been increased by the inclusion of Bessa 
rabia The average density of population (120 per square 
mile) js however, small compared with that of the industrial 
areas of Western Europe 

In South Russia there are four distinct centres of industrial 
devefopment (Fig 106) 
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(1) Tut Donbas — I mmediately to the south of the River 
Donelz is an extensive coalfield over two hundred miles long 
This area sufiered tragically from the German invasion prior 
to which the annual output represented almost 60 per cent of 
Russian coal Most of the coal is of good quality and suitable 
for coking, while m the east of the coalfield are deposits of 
anthracite 

Large modern blast furnaces and foundries have been con- 
structed, as at Malcyevka and Stalin (Youzovsky) Most 
of the iron ore is obtained from Knvoi Rog to the west of the 
River Dnieper, and from the Kerch peninsula There is a 
large number of metallurgical works and machine building 
factories, eg at Lugansk and Knimatorsk To rhe east of 
the coalfield at Stalingrad (Tsaritsm), on the bend of the Volga, 
are the now world famous agricultural tractor works 

(2) Tub Dnieper CosmiNE.— The second industrial centre is 
the great Dnieper combine, around Dniepropetrovsk and 
Doieproges, both on the River Dnieper This region lies 
nudway between the coal of the Donete and the iron ore of 
Knvoi Rog South of Dniepropetrovsk ihenverisimpeded by 
rapids and there is a fall of over 100 feet in 40 miles The 
Dnieper dam is over half a mile Jong and 180 feet high 
(cf Niagara Falls) The electrical energy developed at 
Dnieprostroi is used for the production of coke, steel, a)u 
minium and chemicals A cable carries electricity to the 
industrial centres of the Donetz coalfield, upwards of 150 
miles away Novo Zaporozhye (289,000) a new town of 
extremely rapid growth, is an engineering centre special 
ising in agricultural machinery 

'■(3) Krivoi Roc — ^T he third industrial region of South 
Russia js around Knvoi Rog The iron ore district extends 
from Knvoi Rog south westwards to Nikolaev at the mouth 
of the River Bug There arc large metal works at Knvoi Rog 
Odessa (604 000) to the east of the mouth of the River 
Bug IS a great wheat exporting centre and manufactures 
agricultural machinery 

■'(A) Sea op Azov Shores — The fourth industrial region of 
South Russia is to be found along the shorts of the Sea of 
Azov The chief centres arc Rostov, Mariupol and Taganrog 
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Iron-orc is brought by steamers from the Kerch peninsula m 
the Eastern Crimea and coal earned back as return cargo 
In addition to the four metal-svorfcing centres described 
above there arc a number of other industries m the large 
towns The$ejnciudei)ourini!l>ng.tbcextraciion of sun-flower 
seed oil, and the 
refining of sugar, in 
dustnes which are the 
direct outcome of 
agriculture Nearly 
70 per cent of the 
sugar production is in 
Southern Russia, 
around Kiev, though 
the growing of sugar- 
beet and the refining 
cf sugar IS moving 
eastwards There are 
also tanneries, boot 
and shoe factories, 
and tobacco factories 
Kharkov (S33.000), 

{ormeTlya large mar- 
ket town, IS now the 
centre for a number 
of agricultural Indus, 
tries, makes agricul- 
tural machinery, and 
has a large electro 
chemical works 

Odessa, Berdiansk, 

Mariupol, Taganrog, Fip J07 
and Rostov arc the —The 
exporting centres for 
the surplus agricultural produce, principally wheal 
The Urals (Fig. 107) 

The Urals are rich in minerals, such as iron, copper, nickel, 
lead, zinc, petroleum and platinum Russia is once more the 
leading world producer of platinum In pre-Revolution days 
the methods of extraction of the ores and of smelting were 
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extremely primitive The known coal deposits were poor in 
quality and unsuitable for coking Hence there were formerly 
few metallurgical centres in the Ural region and most of the 
ores raised were sent to the Moscow region Now, the 
economic development of the Ural region has completely 
changed Coal is mined around Sverdlovsk and Chelyabinsk, 
but the total output of coal from these fields is small in relation 
to the requirements of the metalworking centres, and sast 
quantities of good coking coal are brought nearly 1,400 miles 
from Kuznetsk in Centra! Asia 
There appears to be a rich oiJ-yielding zone along the 
western side of the Urals Oil is already being obtained at— 
(o) Ukhta m the north, 

(h) Cboussov, to the east of Perm, and 
(c) Sterlitamak, to the east of Samara 
The industrial development of the Northern Urals is 
retarded by difficulty of communication, and so the distri- 
bution ofthemetalindustnesis located in the centre and south 
between Tagil and Orsk The chief centres ore Sverdlovsk and 
Magnitogorsk The most spectacular feature of the Urals is 
a town of 250,000 inhabitants, Magnitogorsk, which did not 
exist in 1918 Four 'huge blast furnaces are already working, 
using the rich ores of Magnet mountain and coal from 
Kuznetsk Four more furnaces are in progress of construc- 
tion and when complete the production of pig-iron and steel 
from Magnitogorsk alone will be nearly half the total output 
! ofthe Bn tish Isles 

* Iron IS also smelted at Tagil, Svcidlovsk, Chelyabinsk and 
Khalilov, copperat Krasno-Uralskaod Bhav, and chromium, 
nickel and copper at Orsk 

Iron manufacturing is proceeding apace Railway wagons 
are made at Tagil, tractors at Chel^bmsk, electrical equipment 
at Sverdlovsk, and diesel engines at Orsk 

The Leningrad Region 

-■ This region lacks both coal and raw malenals Industries 
developed there during the period when Leningrad was the 
capita] There is a smiW textile industry and. because Lcnm 
grad 1 $ a port, shipbuilding is important, especially the 
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construction of ice breakers. There is some engineering, the 
imnufacturc of clectncaJ equipment, and of railway stock 
Two great hydro-clcctnc stations have been built near 
Leningrad on (he Rncr Volkhov and the River Svir Cheap 
and abundant electricity has led to the development of a 
number of new industries, via paper, cellulose and aluminium 
Leningrad (3,200,000) was built by Peter the Great, at the 
mouth of the Ri\cr Ncia, in a district which was almost 
uninhabited marshland This was during the period of the 
westward expansion of Russia, and St Petersburg, as it was 
then named, was the natural outlet of Russia to Western 
Europe During its period as capital (1703-1927) it became a 
great port, through which Russia received manufactured goods, 
from Western Europe, and exported large quantities of timber, 
and food products The position of Leningrad was essentially 
marginal in relation to the Russian Empire, and this marginal 
position was emphasised when Russia lost so much of her 
Baltic territory after the War of 1914-18 Moreover, the 
Russians had always regarded Moscow as their national centre 
and so in 1927 Leningrad was superseded by Moscow The 
three million inhabitants were virtually isolated during the 
great siege, 1941-42, and endured untold privations, while the 
city suffered severely from repeated bombardments 

The Kola Pcnicmila 

A railway runs from Leningrad through Kandalashka (on 
the western arm of the White Sea) to the ice free harbour of 
Murmansk In recent years there has been active industrial 
de^lopmcnt in the neighbourhood of the railway north of 
Kandalashka The chief centre is Kirovsk In this region 
are aluminium works, chemical works, fish canning factories, 
and woodworking centres The district appears to be rich m 
mineral ores "awaiting development, the chief being iron, 
copper, nickel, bauxite (for aluminium) and mica 

Transcaucasia (Fig 108) 

South of the Caucasus Mountains is a great east to west 
depression drained to the east by the River Kura, and to the 
west by the River Rion This region compnses the Georgian 
[Azerbaijan and Russian Armenian Soviet Republics It 
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difTcrs climatically from the rest of Russia in that it has warmer 
winters and a large percentage of winter ram All types of 
Mediterranean fruits are grown as well as wheal, sugar beet 
tobacco, silk and cotton Tea is grown on thehill-slopes.and 
though the yield is insufficient for Russian needs, Russia ranks 
as the greatest producer of tea outside south-east Asia 
Baku, Batum, Tiflis and Envan are the chief towns 
Saku (700,000), on the Caspian Sea, is one of the most 
important orl-yieldmg centres in the world The oil is earned 



by pipe-lme westwards to Datum on the Black Sea where it 
IS exported 

Ttjiis (400,000), in the upper Kura valley, commands routes 
eastward down the Kura valley to the Caspian, westward 
down the Rion valley to the Black Sea. northwards via the 
great military road through the Danel Defile across the 
Caucasus hfountams, and south westwards to Errerum and 
Asia ^^mor It is engaged m the manufacture of cotton? 
woollen and silk goods, clothing, and m fruit canning and 
the manufacture of marganne. U has film studios and 
manufactures musical instruments 
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Eman {111,000), in Armenia, is also engaged in the canning 
of fruit, and has tobacco works, clothing factories and film 
studios 

Central Asia 

In Asiatic Russia the development of manufacturing 
industries is taking phee tn — 

(1) Kuzbas 

(2) Tadzhik and Usbek, around Samarkand ind Tashkent 

(3) Around Irkutsk 

(4) In the Far East 

These regions will be described fully m the volume on Asia 
The Forest Industries 

The great coniferous forest bell of Russia, extending from 
the borders of Finland to the Pacific Ocean, contains one third 
of the total forest land of the «orid There are vast resources 
of pine, fir, larch and spruce of various types which could be 
used for timber, paper making, and the manufacture of 
cellulose So far, these resources have not been fully invest! 
gated The western section (i e m European Russia), near to 
the greatest centres of population, has been far more extensively 
exploited than the forests of Siberia The timber of these 
forests IS used in the paperandcellutose works of the Leningrad 
and Moscow regions The output of timber has increased 
since 1928 by 25 percent in European Russia but by 100 per 
cent in eastern Siberia and 200 percent m Western Siberia 
A number of large timber combines (/ e factories, including 
saw mills paper and cellulose works, etc ) have been con 
structed, e g at — 

(1) Kondopozh m Karelia (to the east of Finland) 

(2) Kama m the northern Urals 

(3) Krasnoyarsk in eastern Siberia, and 

(4) Igarka the new Arctic port at the mouth of the River 
Yenesei, which acts as a summer outlet for the Siberian 
forests 
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The Development of Transport 
RAitWAts — The outstanding feature of the raifwav 
system of Russia before 1913 was the cmstence of immense 
railway networks converging on Moscow and Lcnmgnd in 
European Russia, and little more than two mam lines (the 
Trans Siberian and the Trans Caspian rai[wa>s) in Asuiit 
Russia European Russia had 113 miles of railway per 
1000 square miles while Asiatic Russia had 6 mile of raiiw ay 
per 1000 square miles fn European Russia there were only 
three railway lines in the forested zone north of ihe lamude of 
Leningrad These were — 

(o) Leningrad to Murmansk 
(A) Vologda to Archangel 

(r) Kirov (Vialka) to Kolias on the northern Dwma river 
Railways are now being constructed in this (oTtst zone 
Apart from the routes which converged on Moscowand Lenir- 
grad, Ihe mam railwaysof Europeao Russia ran to the Datiic 
ports, (Riga, Reval, etc ), lo the Dlacfc Sea ports (f <• Odessa) 
They were an essential part of the old economy of exporting 
wheat, flax, butter, timber, etc, and of carrying imported 
supplies of coal and manufactured goods to the consuming 
regions As the dependence of Russia on imported coal and 
manufactures is rapidly diminishing, so (he impornnee of 
these railways will decrease 

TTie need for new railways was greater in Asiatic Russia 
than in European Russia, and while many nevv railways have 
been built in the former territory, m the latter more attention 
has been paid to Ihe improvcroent of existing tracks and 
the construction of a few important through routes, for 
example — 

(a) A new railway runs northward from Rostov, giving 
direct communication between Rostov and Moscow 

(h) A new length of railway north of Brian vL gives Leningrad 
direct communication with the Ukraine, without touching 
Moscow 

(c) Anew railway links Karan with Sverdlovsk, rhuslcvwn 
ing the pressure of traflic on the existing hoc. via Vfa and 
Qielyabinxk. between Moscow and Siberia 7n the Ukraine 
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many of the railways east of the River Dnieper are being 
electrified 

While the railways of European Russia have been improved, 
far more attention has been paid to the construction of first 
class motor roads and the manufacture of automobiles 
Motor routes will operate from the railways just as omnibus 
services are now used m the rural areas of England 
"Rivers — ^Thc rivers of Russia, because of their size and 
gentle gradients, are suitable for the extensive development of 
water transport, though ice breakers are necessary in the winter 
In the past, little was done to unify the water transport system 
of Russia by the construction of canals Now various canal 
systems such as the Baltic White Sea, Moscow Volga, Don 
Volga and Manych Kuma are being used Eventually the 
capital will be the hub of a vast system of inland waterways 
and a port dealing with a greater tonnage than many of the 
seaports 

Aircraft —T here has been an amazing development of 
air transport since 1928 and Russia is now one of the leading 
countries in the development of aircraft There are now 
regular air services between Moscow and Leningrad, the 
Ukraine, Transcaucasia, central Asia and the Far East 
There arc also regular air services through the forested zones, 
both of European and Asiatic Russia, where road and rail 
communication is as yet poor or non existent Most of the 
large Russian cities arc linked by regular air services The 
aeroplane, however, is not merely used for the transport of 
passengers and mail It is being used in the surveying of 
remote areas, to fight forest fires and to sow seeds in the semi 
desert areas 

The Future of Russia 

From the foregoing description it will be clear that great 
changes have been wrought ^in Russia since 1928-^ The 
economic geography has been virtually re made, and changes 
’ have been effected which, in our own country, have taken over 
150 years to accomplish What these changes augur for the 
future of Russia and what may be their ultimate cfTect on the 
rcstof the world isamattertowhichthoughtfulpcoplethrough 
out ific worfd arc giving serious consideration 
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Ud to 1914 agriculture m Russia was primitive 
.‘^fe^relte afeas were ,uoj^of^= 
mineral resources were hrcc quantities 

I£ltor^.he™5vXii'S^^^^ 

ortht indastrial region! »f sdf suppomng 

proceeds Russia may also f acu,e compe 

surplus manufactures and so * . ^.v^ionine new sources 

tition itTotfierconUoents Again, y P j^jjlg 

of food and raw materi^s * *'J “f 3 ® h" explo.ution 
from other countries proceeds she will have 

of her forests and sugar, timber and 

increasing'quantities of wh«t. flax, u j 3 „js 

oil to sell to other countries, ^ Russia m the 

already Pt«‘i“'=‘" 8 ^*®,'®"?avour?ble trade balance which 
future may always have * j”. and development of 

will be used for the further wnp^ people consider 

the country It is for , ,.,0 jqq qoo is an economic. 

I that Russia with a popubtion of ■ jt is 

J social and military bo will shortly have the 

1 essential that all citizens. a"d all tb^ ^hVoroblems of the new 
privilege of citizenship should study P ^ unbiased 

Lssia carefully and logically from a sane 
standpoint 

Some of the Nett CrtiK 7°™! gi.mculmi aF>™““™' 
The development of v new towns and the 

areas ha! led to the ““'’°"°LS 7 smnll villages emsted 
development of large towns w .„j{d below and where 

Some of the chief of these are ;J„, 3 t,on is given on 

possible their population is given 

the map (Fig 109) ,„,un -5 have been created and 

In all, neatly a ^ addition many of the old 

2 , 000,000 people live m them population of 

towns have increased in size very r p 
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Fig 109 The Mew Tov-ra or USSR — New lowoj undcrhnt^ 
TTw other to»vns marked have expeneneed mashnom growth from 
small Villases 


Some New Towns of Evkopbas Russia 


TOWN 

POP 

DISTRICT 

OCCUPATIONS 

Magnitogorsk 

250 000 

S Urals 

Iron Works 

Khahvov 

_ 

5 Urab 

Metallurgy 

Bcresniki 

63,000 

N Urals 

Chemicals 

Krasnouralsk 

- ^ 

Central Urals 

1 Copper 

Tael 

159.000 

N Urals 

Metallurgy and Wagon 
Works 

Zaporozhye . 

289,000 

Ukraine 

Metallurgy 

Kramatorsk 

93,000 

Ukiaine 

Metallurgy 

Kivorsk 

40,000 

Kola peninsula 

Canning and Metal and 
Chemical Works 

Stalmogonk | 

76000 

Moscow region 

Chemicals 
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Some New Tawm or Asiatic Russia 


TOWN I rop 

WSTSICT 

occuPAn<y<s 

Stalmsk 

) 169 000 

Kuzbas 

Metallurgy 

Prokopeivsk 

107000 

Kuzbas 

Coal hfming 

Anjero SudjeaasJc 

}7lCiOO 

Xuzhas 

Mining 

Karaganda 

163 000 

Kazakstan 

Coal kfines 

Kounrad 

50000 

Kazaksbn 

Copper Mining and 
Smetfing 

Kemerova 

132 OOD 

W Siberw 

Zinc Coal and Oil 

rprka i 

' (OOOO 

1 Mouth of Yeoesei 

Arctic Port Saw Mills 

Stalinabad 

30000 

' Tadnfc 

Dcrelopmeal efTropi 
cal Agriculture and 
Colton 

Fhinze { 

92 000 

Kirehizia 

New Capital 

Konjsoinolsk 

7ft000 

Louer Amur 

River Port and Sh p- 

building 

The Giant 

- 

N of the Caucasus [ 

Agrii-utiural Sovkhoz 


Moscow increased by 37 per cent between 1926 and 1931 
During the same period Makeyev>:a increased by 190 per 
cent , Chelyabinsk by 106 per cent and Stalingrad by IM per 
cent These are merely a few instances of the japid growth 
of the industrial towns of Modern Russia 

Boundary Changes 

The western boundary now extends to the ” Curzon line 
and includes the norlh-east of East Prussia and the port of 
Kahningrad (Kbnigsburg) In the south the boundary crosses 
the Carpathians to include the province of Ruthenia and to the 
south west encloses Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina In 
(he Far East the whole of SaLhabn has been taken over by the 
USSR, and republican forms of government set up m 
Outer Mongolia and Norihem Korea where Russian influence 
IS rapidly growing It may be noticed that underlining all 
these activities one geographical factor seems to operate — a 
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desire to improve external communications The acquisition 
of the Petsamo area of Finland and of the coastlines of the 
Baltic republics the active interest taken in the countries 
bordering the Aegean and the increasing influence in Northern 
China are all symptomatic of the old Tsarist policy of 
improving trade outlets 



QUESTIONS 

t Wba( do you undeistand by ihe Baltic Shield the Hetouau 
System and the Armorican System * Descnbe the main features of each 

2 Describe the various types of louland which occur m Europe 

3 Which areas of Earope may be sanS to have benefited from the 
Ice Ase, and which have not? Gne reasons for your aesner 

4 By reference to European bkes. indicate the vanoui na>s in 
Bhieft Jakes may be formed 

5 Describe the coastal features of Europe along the nest Coast from 
Hammerfesi to Eisbon. 

6 Explain (o) Why Berlin has a higher average summer temperature 
than Valentia 

(h) Why the shores of Iceland base lemperatutes in Jsnuaiy smular 
to those of the northern shores of the Black Sea 

(e) Why Central Europe has most tain in summer 

7 Tevhatententaituwiosayiltat' t^ibm southern peiuniuias 
of Europe have warm winters and most ma jo winter " 7 Acnuci for 
any variations you have noted 

8 Detcnbe the main changes ui narunf vegetation wfuch may be 
observed dunng pjuroeyw 

(a) (com Him to Moscow 
(4) from Archangel to the Oimea 

9 On a sketch-map of Europe show the chief areas produang wheat, 
marking distinctively those wlueb have a surplus for export 

10 What are the chmatK condiUons which determine the areas to 
which large scale productioo of vines flax» and olives may occurs 
Illustrate tv reference to the chief produang areas m Europe 

11 Give instances in Europe of the development of new coalfields m 
the twentieth century and state catefuny the present and potential effects 
of such develot^nts 

12. On an ouilioe map of Europe, mark the political boundaries and 
insert the ciuef mining centres, excluding coal and iron regions Add a 
key to your map 

13 “ European supplies of goM stiver un and nickel are insignificant’* 
From what parts of the world does Eun^v obtain these minerals'’ 

“'ThegrBateslmdustnaladvaneeshavecccurTedMUioseEuropean 
countries possessing large suppbes of coal and iron ” To what extent is 
this statement true •> 

15 Show by sketch-maps or dagrams the control eKeKised by 
physical feanires on Ibe routes followed by any two of the raiJw-ay routes 
pven in Fig 22 
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Compare the distribution of pt^lation in— 

(a) Italy and the Balkan Countries, 

(h) Belgium and Portugal 

Account for any marked dilTerences 

17 State concisely the racial problems affecting Yugoslavia, Romania 
and Poland respectively 

•/is Compare and contrast the economic development of Aquitaine 
and the Pans Basin 

19 On a map of France mark one important area for each of the 
following — 

(а) flax, apples olives, wheat, 

(б) iron ore, bauxite (aluminium), kaolin, 

(c) the chief fishing centres and naval ports, 

(lO one important town concerned with the manufacture of 
each of the following silk, cotton, linen, pottery, gloves 

20 (fl) Draw a map of France indicating the mam nvers, then mark 
and name clearly the principal canals connecting them 

(6) Why 13 it that the volume of canal traffic is much greater in France 
than in Britain’’ 

21 Construct a map showing the prinapal air routes between England 
and the Continent, and calculate the approximate distance along each 
route 

Describe the position of the ports of Marseilles, Havre, and 
Bordeaux Discuss the relative importance of these ports to France 

23 Why u It that most of the French farms are extremely small ’ 
What are tne advantages and disadvantages of such a system ? 

24 Make a list of the chief imports into France, adding if possil^ 
the value of each in a recent year To what extent can these imports be 
obtained from her colonies 7 

25 Compare the farming and industrial activities of Holland and 
Belgium 

26 Describe the methods adopted by the Dutch to improve (a) Poldeij 
land, (b) Geestland 

27 Which IS better situated for dealing with the trade of Holland— 
Amsterdam or Rotterdam ? 

28 How does the trade of Holland and Belgium benefit by their 
colonial possessions 7 

y 29 (a) Divide an outline map of Belgium into natural regions and 

indicate the distribution of crops within them 

(/>) On a second map mark the chirf industnal centres and name the 
industries connected with each 

30 Give reasons for the division of the Netherlands into two political 
regions 
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Oatnpare the physmt and cIuwuk conditions of Denmarl: and”^ 
the Csnfral P)3in of Irciaitd WbtA appears to be better placed for the 
dovelopment of dairy faruMiis'* 

32 Account for the imporlaiKe of Copenhagen 

33 Compare the posiuons of Qibratur, Copenhagen and IsUnbul 

34 Haw has ihi, construction of the Kiel Cana( affected Denmark t 
35^ Draw comparisons between Norway and Sweden wuh regard to 

(a) Physical features (6) Ounate. (c) Occupations 

36 Describe the charactenstic features of a Norwegian fiord 

37 Explain cleatty »diy the possession of a large share of the carrying 
trade of the world is of peat unportanoe to the people of Norway 

38 Desenbe the position of Oslo artd Stockholm, and discuss the 
suitability of these towns to be the capitals of their respective countries 

39 Haw has the etcaUon of the Baltic Sates affected the trade of 
Russia’’ 

40 Cite an account of ihe mineral aad aericuliun) resources of 

Pobnd , 

4r Draw sketch maps to iffustnte (he importance of the position of 
(a) Dauiig. (i) AVarsaw, (c) V/lns 

42 Explain how the canal system of Germany tends to focus the / 
trade ofthe country upoa the port of Hamburg illustrate your answer 

a sket^map 

43 Give an account of the cargoes which a vessel plying between 
England and the Baltic would probably carry in each direction 

44 Show how the lives and occupations of the inhabitatiis of either 
Finland or Switzetlaod are inffuenroj by teograptucal conditions 1 1 

45 Select two markedly different regions of Europe which are 
sparsely uhabited Describe the bves of tbe inhabitants and account 
for the lack of developmeot wilhiQ the areas. 

46 Deal* a sketch map of (he Rhine Baaa Indicate clearly the > 
RiR Valley, the canals linking tbe Rhine or its tributaries with other 
nver systems, the chief nver ports and ininutg centres 

47 Show on a sketch-map the otitleo for the Ruhr coalfield and v'' 
sources of supply of imported raw maienals. 

48 What IS the importaoee of the potash industry to Germany 7 
la what other region cf Europe do whiaWe potash iSeposits cxxur? ^ 

49 Point out similarities and differences m the occupations of the 
people of Denmark and H^and 

50 Desenbe and account for the distribution of textile industries in 
Gemiany 

3J Desentw the metbeOs which have been employed rn various parts 
of Germany to improve the fertihly of the toil 
EUR 


20 
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QUESTIONS 


52 Compare the Rhone and the Rhine as highways of trade 

53 Explain why the town of Vienna was adversely affected by the 
creation of a number of independent states m Central Europe 

What geographical factors help to account for the development of 
manufactures in Switzerland? Which arc the chief roanufactunng 
centres "> 

55 Show clearJy on a sketeh map the principal routes across the 
Alps Mark the chief towns controlling the passes 

56 Compare and contrast Switzertaod and Finland ( 

57 Describe the sites of Ibe towns of Berne. Interlaken and Basel 

58 Point out the mam differences in physical features and economic 
development of Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia 

59 Discuss the relative advantages of North Sea and Mediterranean 
ports for handling the trade of Bohemia 

60 Compare the ecooomic resources of iivDSSTy and Ausfna 

^ 61 Draw a sketch map, similar to Fig 63, to show the position of 

Budapest. 

62 Describe the course of the River Danube, naming the countnes 
and referring to the physical diaracterislics of the dmerent regions 
through which it flows 

63 Obtain temperature and rainfall statistics for the plains of Hungary 
and the Pans Basin Draw graphs to show the climatic conditions 
prevailing and account for any marked differences indicated by the graphs 

.t •• A nver Is generally a bad political boundary *’ By examining 

the rivets of Europe which form political boundaries discuss the truth of 
this assertion 

65 Compare the physical features of the opposite shores of the 
Adriatic Sea 

66 What arc the characteristic features of the Karst type of scenery 7 
Refer to three regions in Europe, one of them in Great Britain, m which 
such scenery occurs 

67 “The importance of Ibe Balkan pcmrwula arises from the routes 

t which cross it ” Show on a sketch map the principal Balkan routes and 
j the physical features cootrolling them 

68 Some European countries have been provided with special 
facilities for trade at ports outside Iheir own frontiers Find as many 
examples as you can of such ports and briefly expliin the circumstances 
which have made such arrangements necessary 

69 Write a bnef descnptiws of the following regions —Bessarabia, 
Dobnija and Transylvania 

70 Compare the eastern and western basins of theMeditcrranean Sea 

71 Showona mapofrheMedrtemfteanSca thepartsof checoasthne 
nndihe islands controlled by Bntam and Italy respectively Account for 
the growth of British interests in this part of the world 
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72 Oescnbe (he physical featnies of Cmce 

73 With the aid of sketch maps account for the importance df the 
sites of (j) Belgrade, (fc) Salonika, (c) Athens, (d; the island of Corfu 

44 "Extensive deforestation leads to rapid soil erosion * What*^ 
docs this statement mean 7 Give cxafi 4 >lcs from Europe m illustration 

75 Which regions in Eniope depend upon irrigation'’ Give an 
account of the Farming actinoes practised ut these regioas 

76 Voder ,n}iat conditions of sod, cbmate etc, are Iropjca) or 
sub-tropical products such as nee. cocoa ete , cultivated in Europe ’’ 

77 Account for- 

ce) The develotHneni of maoufaciures m the northern plain 
of Italy 

(i) The deebne tn importance of Venice as a port 
(c) The greater producuon of Northern Italy compared with 
Peninsular July 

78 In some countries of Europe the jodustnes are based on sgricvl ) 
lutal products Compare Germany, liollaod and Italy in ihit respect ^ 

79 Compare the development of the bads on the western and eastern 
slopes of (he Apennines 

80 Describe the sites of the towns of (a) Milan, (d) Rome, (e) Oeeoe, 

(d) Trieste and account for their develo^eot 

61 Write brief geographical descnpiions of fcelaod, Spiubergtn, 
Sardinia, Crete and Cyprus 

82 Describe the changes in physical, climatic and vegctacion con- 
ditions bkefy to be expeneticed during a journey following a line drawn 
from Toulouse to Malaga 

83 On a map of the Ibenao penmsub mark (a) fold mountains,* 

(i) irrigate regions, (c) hshiog jxirt^ (<0 centres of copper, coal, mercury 
and iron mining (e) rad routes connecting (i) COrunna and Bilbao 
(u) Valencia and Cadiz, (la) Barcelona and Madrid Comment upon 
these routes 

84 Distinguish between she “Albotie" and ‘ Pacific" types of 
coastline Give examples of each type along (he coast of Europe 

83 Cm the physical fearuivs of ibena be regarded tn these days as 
obstacles to the unification of the penmsub under one poliucal control 7 

88 What results of the Moon^ occupation of Spain are still evident 
in the country ’ 

87. Comment upon the suitabitiiy of hfadnd as (he capital of Spam 

85 Show how modem mmitKiAf and the opening up of new lands C 
have affected the trade of Spam 

89 Compare under the beadmgs (a) physical features, (h) climate, 

(r) products (tf) occupations— 

(i) Cbblona and Castile 

(ii) Gatma and Andalusia 
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90 Make a lisl of the colonial possessions of Portugal, and write a 
brief geographical account of one of them 


91 State exactly the regions iiKludcd in the U S S R 

92 la view of the vast area and resources of Russia, why has if become I 
necessary to attempt to develop the Arctic regions 7 What progress has i 
*■ ■■n made in these regions in recent jeara? 




“Russia will eventually be better able to supply all her own's 
requirements than either the USA or the British Empire” Dismiss. f 
this statement 


nv 64 What climatic condibons give rise to steppe vegetation’’ Slate 
exactly the extent of this type of vegetation in Europe and describe the 
mode of life of the inhabiunts of ihc steppe lands 


95 Show how the disinbulion of sods in Russia gives support to the 
view that climatic factors influence the formation of a certain type of scut 

96 Summarise the changes which have occurred m Russian agriculture 
in recent years 

97 What charges have occurred in the distribution of crops in Russia 
uive examples 

98 Deseri\x the agnajUunl ood indoslna} acuviues ot the u^abitaMS 
o^he Russian Uknine 

'99 Wnte an account of recent devetopments in the Ural tetion and 
in the 1300612 valley 

100 Draw a akctch«map to explain the growth of the towns o( 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and Tiilis 

»^101 Select three regions of Europe in which the use of hydro-electncl 
power has led to important industrial developments Desenbe the >i 
industries which have arisen in each case 

102 What arc the principal types of mountains 7 Give examples m | ^ 
Europe and some explanatioa of the mode of formation of each type 

103 On an outUne map of Europe insert the 70° F July and 32° F 
January isotherms Note the regions into which the conffoent is dmded 
and desenbe the main features of the climate of each 


104, Account for any peculianlies you may notice in the course takea 
across Europe by the 32° P January isoUiertn 

/^05 Study the map showing distnbuhon of population in Europe 
Give a general description of the distribution in the three southern 
peninsulas, and account for the more sinking differences. 
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Roses. 189. 190 
Rostov, 28^91 
Rotterdam. 77-80. 126, 
128, 136, 144 
Roubaix. 51 
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I Roulen, 70 


Rubber, 1, 53 
Ruhr. 71, 132-4, 143 
Ruschuk, 190 
Ruthenia, 158, 301 
Rye, 3. 26. 29, 9^ 100, 
104, 108, no. 126, 
161. 263, 273 

SAAR, 56. 139 
Saarbrucken, 139 
Saarheim, 94 
Saarlouis, 139 
Sacavem. 246 
Saeters, 89. 92. 155. 185 
St Etienne, 52, 55, 59 
St Gallen, J50 
St Gothard. 33, 58, 
145, 152 
St Moritz, 153 
St Narairc, 46 
Salonika. 180, 204 
Salt. 56.118 
Salzach, R , 165 
Sambre, R , 71 
Santander, 232, 234 
Santiago, 231 
Saone, R , 34, 58 
Saragossa, 234, 240 
Sardinia, 6, 194, 206, 
226 

Sava, R. 156. ISO 
Saverne Cate, 58 
Saxony, 29, 37, 129, 
130-2 

Scandinavia. 4. 7, 35. 
214 

Scania, 1(W 
SchafThausen, 150 
Scheldt. R , 68. 73 ,,, 
Schleswig Holstein, I2-* 
Schwyz. 145 
Scutari, 192 
Sedan, 41 
Seine, R , 41. 48 
Senne, R , 68 
Serte, 175 
Sereth, R . 156, 185 
Seubal, 246 
Seville, 239 
Shannon, R • 7 
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Sheep. I, 26. 23.48, 5^ 
60. 86. 186, 188. 
193. 20Z 20S. 218. 
23A, 237-8. 240 



Shpbulduig 223 
Sh pka Pass 188 , , , 

S c !y 6 194 206 2-5 | 
Sena 222 

S erra Morena 6 23a 
246 

— Nevada 230 
S ffia 113 112 121 
S Ik 1 55 59 134 149 
190 196 -09 2H 
214 
SIver 31 
Smplon 334 
SkaecrRaW 4 101 
Skern guard 87 

Sovakia 162 3 
Slovenes 175 

Slublc«(Frankfurwn 

Oder) 113 116-17 
SmSland IM 
Snyma 193 
Soap 61 129 13’ 

Sofia 34 188 190 
Sogne 89 , 

So i Erosion 2’1 236 
Sols 170 261 
Solngen 134 
Solothom 149 
Somme R 48 
Sorghum 268 
Sound 81 
So klMKW 26i 
Soyabeans 268 27J 
Sparta 202 
Specs. 196 
Sp libergen 4 96 
Spll 178 

Sporades,204 

Surch 125 161 
Stassfurt. 132 

Steel 55 134 139 161 
222 279 

Steppe 244 265 274 
Stettin <Szezean) 113 

116-17 

rStot w, '"1 2 

stock Rear ng lW 

Strassbourg 34 41 5» 

Strawberries. 77 
Straw Pla ling, 22- 
Styna 165 
Sudeies 161 
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Suez Canal 61 195 6 
216-17 229 
SugarBeet 1 M 31 
I 77 51 63 68 76 
104 11516 121 i 
129 161 2 164 

168 185 189 271 
274 284 

-Cane 226 240 2« 
— Refin ng. SI 61 70 
117 129 224 

lul^ur***! 214 2’6 
Sunflower 27S 
Susak 178 

Sverdlovsk 253 ^78 
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Swindemuodc 113 

Syracuse 225 
I Syr Dana 253 258 
^ Cv— Mvt 172 
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TAGUS R 236 244 
246 

Tallinn 112 
Tambov 11 
Tammerfon 109 
Tennenes 79 
Tam R-.53 , 

TarragoM 24’ 

Tasman W 
Taunos MCS. 136 
Tea 1 196 265 275 
295 

Tenenffe 243 
Term 222 
Terso R 226 
Teschen 117 
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2M 265 275 
Toce R 145 
Tokay 172 
Tomatoes 243 
Toulon 61 
Toulouse 47 
Tourcoing 51 
Tounst Industo >34 
16S 204 
Tourtu 70 
Tours 50 
Tractors. 80 
Transcaucasa 294 
Transylvan a 184-5 
Trave R, *2^, 

Trieste ’3 177 216 
Trollhatia 102 
Tromso 92 
Trondb em 87 
Troyes 49 

16 J!9 27) 

T;S”(AM '« 

Turin 34 214-15 
Turks 196 
Turku 109 
Tuscany 213 ’2’ 
Twente 79 

\ £ ” 37 nl2«3 

289 90 
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TRis.295 
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32. 247 253 
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Valentta II 
Valladold 236 23S 
ValletU 198 
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